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Art. IL.—HELL. 


Tue eternity of law is the most solemn and majestic thought 
that can occupy created mind. The consequences of sin are 
eternal. Penalties and results attend transgression. Disobedi- 
ence is the essence of sin, and sin is disloyalty to authority and 
contempt of obligation. 

Personal liberty is the glory of man-—his power to obey, and 
his power to disobey. No greater dignity can be conferred 
upon a creature. Absolute freedom in man or angel is incon- 
sistent with the right to rule and the duty to obey. The law of 
limitation is eo-extensive with the rights of individual freedom. 
Within such limits man is free to act; upon the exercise of this 
right and power of self-determination his final destiny is sus- 
pended. Justice demands the intelligence to choose and the 
ability to decide. There can be no coercion, direct or indirect, 
whether from motive, or condition, or deeree. There ean be 
no inconvincible ignorance of duty, of privilege, or of advan- 
tage. Whiere the issues are forever, the possil 
correlative. No disadvantages should ensue from birth, or edu- 


jilities must be 


cation, or environments. The law of heredity can play no part 
in such vast concerns, where it is not counterworked by an 
equivalent force. Inherited tendencies to wrong-doing should 
be neutralized, and the soul emancipated from all the disadvan- 
tages of racial apostasy. The full, intense, focalized light of 
the last judgment should illuminate the mind here as it may 
hereafter. There can be no deferment till it is too late. Eter- 
nity can have no revelations of duty and opportunity, of 
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knowledge and privilege, not possible in time. The issue is 
too awful, too changeless. Every principle and sentiment of 
justice, human and divine, pushed to their utmost limit, demand 
that in the largest conceivable sense it shall be absolut ely true: 

Ye knew your duty, but did it not.” No plea of the rightful 
sovereignty of the Creator, of the mysterit s of the divine holi- 
ness, of a preconceived plan of the fall and redemption of 
man, of the gradual revelation of Christianity, of a partial 
knowledge of the Bible or the contentions and disagre ements 


as to the me aning’ thereof, of the intrustment of the universal 


and incessant proclamation of the Gospel to every creature to 
a fall and imperfect Chureh and to a ministi ‘y ever ilabie 


to neg! i vence and indifference, can justify the absence of suffi- 
’ 


cient knowle dar » of duty and of the fullest power to decide the 


irreversible destiny of man in the life to come. 
he equation of probation should not be difficult. This just 
beneficent fact is recognized in all well-organized families 
communities. The measure of the responsibility quadrates 
to capacity, and the penalties inflicted are measurable by the 
offense committed. These wholesome principles commend 
themselves to the best judgment of ms anki ind. They are essen- 
tial and changeless principles of the government of Him whe 
has suspended the final outcome of our existence upon our self- 
determining choice and action. 
Our just and benevolent Creator will give to each and all his 
accountable creatures a Full _ without prejudice and 
+ } 


without obstruction, to know t oht and its blessedness, and to 


know the wrong and its cauminiee No matter how long it takes 
—seventy years or seventy thousand years—God will decide. 
Man will be content. This is the unchanging law of his admin- 
istration, whether applied to those who follow the lesser lights 
of nature, or the teachings of their pagan religions, or the fuller 
li ghits ot the ( rospel. And inasmuch as all are de spe endent upon 
the vicarious merits of Christ for eternal bliss, whether infants 


] ¢ 
or adauits 


weaties the inhabitants of heathen lands or those of 


Christian nations, he will present himself sometime, somew ere, 


somehow, to every human soul, for acceptance or rejection. 
Nothing less than this can meet the demands of justice, the 


claims of mercy, and the ereated rights of man. This is the 


ignificance of those apostolic words: “ Wherefore God also 
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hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” And also those other 
words of holy prophecy: “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

Such an opportunity of acceptance of the Saviour will come 
to every immortal soul on the score of justice. There will be 
no embarrassments from inability, intellectual or moral. To 
knowledge will be added the adequate help. Each soul in its 
final decision will be in a state and condition as favorable to 
choose as was Adam prior to his fall. Were the consequences 
of the final rejection of Christ limited to a term of years, 
whether a thousand or ten thousand, the conditions of justice 
might be less exacting; but this final decision assumes an awful 
majesty of right and power in man which lifts him to a dig- 
nity of being not a “little lower than the angels,” but a little 
lower than God. If the consequences of sin are eternal, with- 
out rescue, mitigation, or cessation, this aspect of the incorrigible 
removes the subject from the common wholesale precipitation 
of untold multitudes of our race into endless torments. This 
calmer, clearer, truer view suggests the opposite of the abso- 
lutely horrid pictures of hell by not a few writers whose fancies 
are not facts, whose opinions are not law. 

The Scriptures are sufficiently clear on the final condition of 
those who reach permanence of character from which there is 
no reaction. This is one of the possibilities of our creation. 
It is as true of the virtuous as of the vicious. It is an effect of 
an adequate cause. It is the outeome of probation, which sup- 
poses trial and temptation, but also possible victory. A proba- 
tion implies an end when awards are made. An eternal proba- 
tion is a contradiction. A state is attainable wherein purity is 
supreme, to the exclusion of temptation to sin. The will re- 
tains its lofty freedom, the perpetual obedience rendered is 
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without constraint, and the bliss which ensues is perennial. 
Sin is impossible, probation is ended, and the happy soul exults 
in a freedom of will, forever willing the right. The absence 
of sin does not arise from the loss of liberty, but from the 
attainment of permanence of character from the prior exercise 
of liberty in probation. In this life permanency is attained 
in certain virtues, as honor, honesty, truth, which are never 
tempted. In the life to come this permanency is carried to 
all the virtues, and the soul is complete in the image of God. 
The reverse is true. In our mortal life vices become fixed, 
and the victim is “joined to his idols.” Incorrigibility is as- 
serted of this life. The time-limit of man’s probation may be 
less than the interval between the cradle and the grave: before 
the grave is reached the die is sometimes cast. So said the 
Saviour: “Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come.” 

Such is the constitution of the human mind that a state of 
impurity may be reached to the exclusion of all desire for holi- 
ness, when the soul’s final decision will be: “ Evil, be thou my 
good!” The awfulness of the thought of this created possibility 
fills the mind with inexpressible amazement ; and in the presence 
of this possibility of immeasurable solemnity we should give the 
most serious consideration to those prevalent views of eschatol- 
ogy which have claimed the attention of the most learned and 
godly minds in all the centuries of the Christian era. 

For many years the Universalists held that all men will be 
finally saved. They assumed that inasmuch as it is declared in 
Scripture that “Ie [Jesus Christ] is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world; ” and that “ We see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with gloryéand 
honor; that he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man;” therefore he made satisfaction for the sins of all men; 
and that to doom a soul to eternal death for sins committed in 
the body would be to demand a second satisfaction, which contra- 
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dicts our sense of justice. There is weight and majesty in this 
line of argument. It is the glory of the whole catholic 
Church to preach that Christ died for all men; and that the 
merits of his death are extended to two thirds of our race who 
die under fifteen years of age, and who, by virtue of their irre- 
sponsible childhood, enter into a blissful immortality ; and from 
these concessions and declarations it is inferred that the other 
third of the human family, having been brought into existence 
without their consent, and with the inherent disabilities of orig- 
inal sin, which Christ came to take away, that they also will be 
finally saved. However pleasing and benevolent this theory, 
it ignores the conditional element of the atonement made by 
Christ, such as faith, repentance, and conversion, and ushers 
into the presence of a holy God those who, at the moment of 
their death, had been and were guilty of vices and crimes which 
excluded them from all decent society on earth. Compelled by 
these facts, which none could deny, the Universalists have be- 
come Restorationists, and have thereby conceded the element 
of future suffering; but holding fast their doctrine of the uni- 
versality and unconditionality of the atonement, they hold that 
the suffering in the spirit world is not vicarious but disciplinary, 
to bring the impenitent to a reformation of character befitting 
a heavenly state of purity and bliss. 

There is, however, no scriptural warrant that the personal 
benefits of the atonement are unconditional. All the invita- 
tions to mercy, all the proclamations of pardon, all the mani- 
festations of the divine to the human, presuppose the ability 
and possibility of rejection. Iow significant those words of 
the Master, “Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life;” or, those words of the divine lament, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 
This conditional atonement is in harmony with the order and 
constitution of nature. All that men most highly prize is sus- 
pended upon human effort. Nature’s perfection is that of 


capacity ; man’s perfection is that of development. He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat, is at once a law and a fact. 
The earth awaits the husbandman, and the golden harvest re- 
wards his toil; minerals and metals invite the miner, aud gems 
repay the lapidary. The wealth of commerce and the affluence 
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of manufacture are the income of applied labor. The whole 
system of art and science, which is lifting the burden of sorrow 
trom the shoulders of humanity, is the glory of man’s creation. 
What has liberty cost our race! What rivers of blood! What 
hecatombs of heroic dead! How vast the noble army of martyrs 
for the truth! All civilization, with wise laws, social elevation, 
multiplied comforts, is the noble product of human endeavor. 
All these blessings were known to the Father Almighty before 
the world began; they floated as a vision of beauty in the im- 
agination of Christ as the certain possibilities of his religion, 
He heard the whisper of the telephone, read the message of the 
telegraph, and crossed seas in majestic steamers, and continents 
in palace cars. He could have given to man a system of medi- 
cine more complete than that of our own day, and lengthened 
life toa hundred years of peace and bliss. But all nature is 
eonditional. God has granted to man the right of petition, and 
upon the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous he has sus- 
pended the sweetest, richest blessings of his love. 

There seems to be an intimation in the letter to the Corinthi- 
ans that a period will come when sin and misery shall cease in 
the universe of God: “Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till lhe hath put all enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. ... And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto Him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” The central thought in this remarkable 
passage is the termination of the mediatorial reign of Christ and 
the reign of the absolute government of God. The duration of 
the mediatorial kingdom of Jesus is not measured by years, 
but by events which relate to the whole human family and to the 
universal empire of the Almighty. God will not hasten the 
conclusion of his dispensation of merey while a solitary sinner 
has a personal interest in the redeeming plan, which hag not 
received a full response. Then will come the end, and not until 
then. He must reign till all resistance to his authority shall 
have vanished, and all shall join in the universal coronation, 
and “ erown him Lord of all.” 

Such a coronation will take place somewhere, some time in the 
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eternities of consciousness and in the immensities of Jehovah’s 
empire. He on whose brow the crown is to be placed is worthy 
above all thought to imagine, above all words to portray. Will 
the last fallen angel regain his throne and tune his harp anew? 
Will the last human child of God come to himself and return to 
his Father’s house? Do the Scriptures warrant that some time 
in the unmeasured future there will not be in any realm of the 
All-Father’s vast empire one rebel soul, but in all the mansions 
of the “ Father’s house” there will be “the beauty of holiness ?” 
Can the Restorationists sustain their interpretation? Do they 
plead that sweetest of all holy cayings : “ His merey endureth 
forever?” As an offset to this tender utterance they should 
remember that our merciful Father has reigned over our race 
for six thousand years of sin, suffering, and death from wars, 
famines, epidemics, earthquakes, floods, fire, idolatry, tyranny, 
brutality; that the good have suffered with the bad; that inno- 
cent childhood and pure womanhood and honorable manhood 
have gone down beneath natural phenomena, the dispensations 
of providence, and the barbarities of men, and that for them 
there was 

“No eye to pity and no arm to save;” 
and that so constantly and generally have these evils prevailed, 
that were all the tears shed from first to last gathered together, 
there would be a new ocean deeper than the Atlantic, broader 
than the Pacific; and could all the groans uttered from the 
beginning till now be collected into one volume of sound, there 
would be a new peal of thunder louder than ever crashed along 
the mountains of the skies; and were all the broken hearts from 
Eden to Gethsemane, and thence till now, placed together, there 
would be a new mountain range vaster than the Sierras, higher 
than the Himalayas ! 

It is true that science and revelation teach that the time will 
come when our planet will be no longer habitable, and this 
either from the diminution of the solar heat or when “the ele- 
nents shall melt with fervent heat.” When that period comes, 
as now marked in the calendar of God, then sin and suffering 
will cease on this earth, the historic scene of the fall and of the 
redemption of our race. But can the Restorationists prove that 
this cessation of the present sinful and suffering condition of our 
humanity here is the promise of the endless termination of sin 
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and sorrow in the universe? Up to this time their efforts have 
not been crowned with success, and their belief is not the doe- 
trine of our Church. 

Those who realize the logical force of these and kindred diffi- 
culties, and who, from their acquaintance with mental and moral 
philosophy believe in the possible permanence of character 
both in the righteous and the wicked, avoid the horrid doctrine 
of endless torment by assuming that immortality is not inherent 
in the human soul, but is the reward of virtue. Great names 
stand for this theory of conditional immortality ; and there are 
a few sayings in our sacred writings, when pressed into service, 
which seem to sanction a belief infinitely more humane than the 
popular notion of the endless conscious suffering of the finally 
lost. I suppose God only is immortal. He is from “ everlast- 
ing to everlasting.” “In him is life.’ He only hath inherent 
immortality. He is self-existent. His name is “I AM.” Mind 
is immaterial, but immateriality is not immortality, else this 
would argue the future eternity of all immaterial phenomena in 
the animal world. A creature’s perpetual existence is dependent 
upon the Creator’s formal decree and a ceaseless exercise of his 
power: “In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

All history is unanimous in the faith of a future life, which 
seems not to be from education, but from instinct. There are 
occasional balks in nature, but no such universal and ceaseless 
balk as conditional immortality implies. Our strong desire to 
live, our aversion to annihilation, our love for the dead, the 
return of five persons from the spirit-world—Moses, Elijah, 
Samuel, Paul, and Christ—and our glimpses of the disembodied 
life from Holy Scripture, all give an affirmative answer to that 
venerable question : “ Ifa man die, shall he live again ?” 

Nothing is clearer in our Scripture than that “eternal life ” 
is promised to the good: “Thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee. the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 


sent ;” “ This is the promise that he has promised, even eternal 


life ;” “ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” The 
expression, however, herein used appears to be the equivalent 
of happiness rather than of existence. Those who object to 
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this interpretation rely for their strongest and most merciful 
argument for the annihilation of the wicked on the possible 
incorrigibility of man, when that mental and moral condition is 
reached which admits of no reaction; when the pendulum of 
hope has ceased to swing. What ends of justice are involved 
in the deathless consciousness of sin and misery, of rebellion 
and torment, of rejection and loss to such a spirit! The old 
world was destroyed ; Sodom was consumed ; Jerusalem was left 
a desolation ; and the mightiest empires, whose cup of iniquity 
was full, have passed from the vision of the world. Why not 
the cessation of the existence of the incorrigible soul? Willa 
clearer and better exegesis of Scripture justify this conclusion 
Opinions are changing. Biblical philology is a progressive 
science. Marvelous changes have taken place. Half of the 
Protestant world has changed its interpretation since Calvin 
died. Spurgeon led the Baptists to a more generous creed. 
Nearly all Christendom has abandoned the old-time rendering 
of a physical hell, a “lake of fire and brimstone.” There was 
atime when the opinion commonly prevailed that the six days 
of creation were periods of twenty-four hours each; that prior 
to the fall there was neither animal nor vegetable death; and 
that the world was to be destroyed in the sense of annihilation. 
Other and even greater changes are possible: but the accepted 
exegesis of to-day is for life, and not for death. 

From an early period in the Christian era the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has claimed a monopoly of the supposed intermedi- 
ate state between death and the judgment by her doctrine of 
purgatory, a state of temporary suffering for the expiation of our 
offenses. The fundamental thought of that Church is, that all 
sins are punished; that the absolution of a priest washes away 
guilt and remits eternal punishment, but not the temporary 
penalty which must be undergone in satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice. That baptism removes both guilt and penalty; but that 
all sins after baptism must be punished in the intermediate state 
in all who are not bad enough for hell nor good enough for 
heaven. The place, nature, and duration of purgatory are not 
defined ; but the sufferings in the middle state may be abridged 
by indulgences, masses, and prayers. 

The power of this dogma over the human mind is largely due 
to the ancient practice of prayers for the dead. And this doe- 
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trine receives color and promise from the imperfection and un- 
worthiness of the vast majority of believers, who hope for God’s 
mercy. The Roman Church has grown rich, and thrives to-day, 
on her masses for the relief of her dead. How this doctrine ap- 
peals to our tenderest sympathies!’ Who would not pay for a 
mass to terminate the pains of father, mother, or friend, endur- 
ing purgatorial fires? Would it not relieve the anguish and 
soothe the anxiety of survivors whose departed friends left little 
or no hope to console and cheer the living? What apparent 
sanction does this “fond thing vainly invented ” receive from cer- 
tain holy texts! ‘Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the last farthing;” ‘ And that servant, which 
knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he 
that knew not, and did not commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required ;” and those other memorable 
words: “It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” But at what a supreme sacrifice 
is the Roman doctrine held!) What a substitution for the vicari- 
ous merits of Christ! ILow it lifts the suffering penitent up to 
the dignity and glory of a suffering Saviour! It is purgatory 
against Calvary! Can those purified by the fires of purgatory 
ascribe their final heaven to the “ Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world?” Will their heavenly anthem be, 
“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood?” Rather, will not the merit of human suffering 
demand the praise? If any part of the penalty for sin is satis- 
fied by the suffering of the offender, here or hereafter, why not 
the whole penalty, and, if whole or part, why the atonement at 
all? Does not this doctrine minify the merits of Jesus, our 
Saviour, and force upon us the conclusion that the death of 
Christ must be supplemented by the purifying fires of purga- 
tory? It is not the function of punishment to purify, else 
every felon out of the penitentiary would ere this be a virtgous 
citizen. Is there aught in nature, or Scripture, or experience, 
why we should adopt that “radically false conception, that a 
quantitive amount of physical pain has in itself any power to 
purify the soul from a proportionate quantity of evil deeds or 
their results ?” 
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Would it not be more to the honor of Him who “is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world,” to hold that most ancient doctrine, thought 
by many to be the teaching of St. Peter, that Christ descended 
into //ades, and presented himself for acceptance to all who had 
died, from Eden to Calvary, who had not heard of Jesus; and 
which seems to be sanctioned by those other words of the 
apostle: “ For this cause was the Gospel preached also to them 
that are dead, that they might be judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit?” This 
venerable doctrine was held by the most eminent of the 
“ Fathers,” from Ignatius and Polyearp, Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus and Tertullian, to the Council of Nice, and since has 
been supported by not a few of the greatest scholars of the 
Church in all the sueceeding centuries. 

Sut our Church has pronounced judgment against Rome in 
her fourteenth article : 
The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, worship- 
ing and adoration, as well of images as of relics, and also invoca- 
tion of saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon 
no warrant of Scripture, but repugnant to the word of God. 


Every candid reader of the gospels and of the apostolic epis- 
tles must be impressed with the solemn declarations therein 
contained, that the consequences of sins are eternal. What 
these results may be, in kind and degree, the sacred writers do 
not state. We are justified in the thought that they will be 
twofold, the absence of joy and the presence of sorrow. Cole- 
ridge has wisely said: 

In order to get the full sense of a word we should first present 
to our minds the usual image that forms its primary meaning. 


Could we push our way backward through the accumulated 
accretions of dogma, forced interpretations, misapplied texts, 
prostituted words, abused metaphors, and the wild fancies of 
poets and melancholy dreamers to the thoughts of Jesus, to 
what he meant and said, to the religious opinions of his day, 
and to the significance of the figurative language of his times, 
we would get clearer and truer views of a doctrine the most 
solemn and important within the thought of man. Could this 
be done, what vast precision and foree would all the words of 
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Christ present to the mind! How the obscure would become 
clear, and how distinet would become the boundaries of that 
which is now confused and confounded ! 

In all his utterances touching the future state, whether of the 
righteous or of the wicked, he states facts in general terms. 
His allusions to the heavenly world are few, exact, and beauti- 
fully simple: “They which shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage: neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels; and are the children 
of God, being the children of the resurrection ;” and, “ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world;” and, “ Let not your heart 
be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also ;” “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

These divine announcements are sufficiently clear and definite 
for every intelligent mind. Tliey declare the satisfaction of the 
soul, the joy and pleasure of the righteous, their similarity of 
estate with the angels, the blessedness of the finally saved, the 
absence of all trouble, the society of Christ, and an abode in a 
garden of delight. But in language, extravagant and unwar- 
ranted by Seripture, writers and preachers have portrayed a 
heaven little better than a Mohammedan paradise. They have 
forgotten that heaven is a state no less than a place; that rosy 
skies and flowing fountains and golden streets cannot satisfy an 
impure spirit ; that the society of angels, prophets, apostles and 
loved ones, with the good of all ages, cannot be blissful ecom- 
panionship to the unholy ; and that crowns and palms and harps 
ean never make those happy who have not been washed in the 
blood of the Lamb.” Heaven is spiritual, not sensuous. The 
purified soul is the home of God. Heaven is within. 

It should suffice for all that the Master’s allusions to the 
future condition of the impenitent are no less clear and exact. 
He speaks of “torment,” of “ye cursed,” of “everlasting pun- 
ishment;” and that the gain of the whole world would not 
profit him who shall “lose his own soul.” He never indulged 
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in those horrid pictures of the state of the impenitent so com- 
mon years ago but now rarely, if ever, heard in church or seen 
in books. Such portrayals of the sufferings in hell are reflee- 
tions on the exalted character of God, on “ his merey that en- 
dureth forever,” and upon his honorable administration. How 
they have hardened the heart, increased infidelity, and driven 
to despair those anxious for the fate of departed ones ! 
Calvin let loose his great imagination and forgot the adorable 

character of the Almighty when he described the damned : 


Forever harassed by dreadful tempest, they shall feel them- 
selves torn asunder by an angry God, and broken by the weight 
of his hand, and transfixed and penetrated by mortal stings, 
terrified by the thunder-bolt of God, so that to sink into any gulf 
would be more tolerable than to stand for a moment in these 
terrors. 


Who could longer believe in the love and honor of God if 
Jonathan Edwards’s hell were a fact 7— 


The world will probably be converted into a great lake or 
liquid globe of fire, in which the wicked shall be overwhelmed; 
which shall always be in a tempest; in which they shall be tossed 
to and fro, having no rest day or night; vast waves or billows of 
fire continually rolling over their heads, of which they shall ever 
be full of a quick sense, within and without ; their heads, their 
eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, their loins and their 
vitals shall forever be full of a glowing, melting fire, enough to 
melt the very rocks and elements, not for ten millions of ages, but 
for ever and ever without any end at all. 


So rapid has been the return of all Christendom to original 
Christianity, so intense has been the light of biblical philology 
upon the sacred text, and so enlarged and exalted are our 
ideas of the justice and love of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, that such sermons would find no tolerance now in the 


house of the Lord. 

This happy transition is largely due to the better understand- 
ing of the terms used by the sacred writers and to a truer trans- 
lation thereof. We are approaching the “ mind of the Spirit.” 
Words should be guardians of the truth, but, like men, words 
degenerate. Once knave meant a lad; villain, a peasant; pe- 
dant, a tutor; to resent was to return a favor; to retaliate was 
to reciprocate. Archbishop Whately and Dean Trench and Dr. 
Matthews, in their Study of Wor ds, give many instances how 
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a word, which in its origin represented a single thought, be- 
comes, in process of time, multitudinous in its significations. 
And Guizot has well said: 


Time has introduced into a word a thousand ideas, which are 
suggested to us every time we hear it pronounced, but which, as 
they do not bear the same date, are not suitable at the same time. 
Civilization comprises more or fewer ideas according to the sense, 
popular or scientific, in which it is used. The popular significa- 
tion of a word is formed by degrees, and while all the facts it 
represents are present. As often as a fact comes before us which 
seems to answer to the signification of a known term this term 
is naturally applied to it; and thus its signification goes on broad- 
ening and deepening, till at last all the various facts and ideas 
which, from the nature of things, ought to be brought together 
and embodied in the term, are collected and embodied therein. 

Guizot’s remarks are illustrated by our English word /7ell, 
which is a word of accumulated significations. Dr. Strong has 
correctly said, “ that the term ell is from the Saxon helan, and 
primarily signifies the covered or invisible place, the habitation 
of those who have gone from this visible, terrestrial region to 
the world of spirits; but it has been so long appropriated in 
common usage to the place of future punishment for the wicked 
that its earlier meaning has been lost sight of.” 

Its original meaning was harmless, but in process of time it 
has acquired the deadliest conceivable significance. Its popular 
rendering is an outrage on the laws of language. It is made 
to mean, by dogmatists and specialists, that which never en- 
tered into the mind of the writers of the Old Testament or the 
New. It stands to-day for all that is horrid in mental anguish 
and physical torments. The average intelligent reader of the 
English Bible is confused and confounded. In violence 
of all the accepted canons of translation it is used to render 
three wholly different words, Sheol or ITades, Tartarus, and 
Gehenna. 

It is the judicious remark of Bishop Merrill, in his Vew Tes- 
tament Idea of Hell, pages 21-23 : 


That there is confusion in the popular mind on the subject of 
Hell is not to be questioned. It exists in the Church and out of 
the Church, among the orthodox and the heterodox, believers and 
unbelievers. It is found among the learned and the unlearned, 
and not one of us dares assume entire freedom from its influence. 
In our earlier thoughts we were undoubtedly biased by traditional 
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impressions, which partook of the current opinions, and were 
shaped by them, without escaping the effect of those accretions 
which the truth had gathered to itself in its contact with human 
thoughts and passions. But all the crudities of opinion that have 
found currency are not chargeable to these early biases. Some 
are inevitable from the conditions of the subject, as found in our 
standard version of the Scriptures. Let us look at this a little. 
There are four words translated hell in the Bible, and not one of 
them answers to the popular idea which has become nearly univer- 
sal where the English Scriptures are read, This is a fact known 
to scholars conversant with the original, but scarcely suspected 
by the ordinary reader ; and why should it be? He has no means 
of knowing, when he sees the word hell, whether he has before 
him one or the other of these original words, and therefore he 
cannot tell whether he is reading of hades or gehenna, The re- 
sult is inevitable. He confounds things that differ, He applies 
passages indifferently that contain these different terms, and that 
ought not to be so applied. 

Nor have those who read the original been as careful to 
classify the Scriptures containing these terms as the importance 
of the matter demands. Perhaps the majority of ministers apply 
those passages indiscriminately to the same state of being in which 
the different original terms are found. This is a mistake which 
is scarcely excusable. But it would not be so bad if the original 
terms were synonyms, or had a meaning so nearly alike that they 
could be used interchangeably in the language to which they be- 
long. Such use of them would not then be misleading. But they 
cannot be used interchangeably. ‘They are not alike in origin, 
history, use, application, or meaning. And yet they are translated 
by the same English word. To say the least of it this is unfortu- 
nate and necessarily misleading. 





The sheol of the Old Testament is expressive of the state of 
the departed, not the place of their abode nor the duration of 
their continuance therein. Sometimes it is rendered “ pit,” 
sometimes the “grave,” sometimes “hell;” but sheol and hell 
are terms as opposite as light and darkness. Sheol is a word 
that should be transferred, and not translated. It is akin to our 
word baptize, which originally implied the application of water, 
regardless of the mode. //ades is the Greek rendering of the 
Hebrew sheol, and in ten of the eleven times of its occurrence in 
the New Testament it is translated held and once the “ grave ;” 
but, true to its original, it always signifies the unseen world, the 
place of departed souls, but is not expressive of duration. Zed, 


as commonly understood, is a false and merciless translation. 
“In hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torment,” is a rendering 
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that dissipates a thousand inferences of groundless fear. In 
other passages our translators were influenced by the dark 
shades of meaning the word Aell was acquiring in their own 
day, else they would have made St. Paul say: “O hell, where 
is thy victory?” In our English version of the New Testa- 
ment the term “hell” stands eleven times for hades, the 
equivalent of sheol; and twelve times it stands for gehenna, 
which differs in meaning from sheol and hades, and implies 
suffering beyond the grave. 

The term gehenna has a personal history worthy of our at- 
tention. Dean Trench, in his Study of Words, recites illustra- 
tions how the names of persons are transferred to things and 
places: From Lazarus comes azar, lazaretto ; from the Phryg- 
ian king, Gordius, the gordian knot that Alexander cut; 
from Mausolus, king of Caria, the mausoleum ; philippic, from 
Philip of Macedon ; and epicure, from Epicurus. So gehenna, 
with all its horrid memories of the past and suggestions of the 
future, is traceable to the proprietor //innom, whose name is 
forever associated with the sinfulness and suffering of impeni- 
tent souls. This word gehenna is composed of two words, 
valley and IZinnom—the valley of Hinnom—perhaps a Jebu- 
site, who lived there when the Israelites entered’ Palestine. It 
is a deep, narrow ravine, with steep, rocky sides, on the south- 
east of Jerusalem, bounded by mount Zion, the hill of Evil 
Counsel, and the plain of Rephaim. Near it is the pool of 
Enrogel, and is mentioned by Joshua as the boundary line be- 
tween the tribeships of Judah and Benjamin. J/innom means 
gracious, and his possession was once a “ pleasant valley.” 

It was in this pleasant and secluded spot where Solomon insti- 
tuted the idol rites of Molech and Chemosh, and wherein was 
erected an immense brass image, into the red-hot arms of which 
innocent children were placed and roasted to death. Six hun- 
dred years before Christ, King Josiah destroyed the image, and 
thenceforth the valley was considered defiled and unclean, so 
that no Jew could enter therein. It then became a cess-pool, 
which had an outlet to the Dead Sea. Years after it was the 
aceldama, and in the sides of the rock are seen the tombs. to 
this day. To express their contempt for the place the Jews 
ordered all refuse matter of the city to be carried there and 
burned, and in that fire the dead bodies of criminals and of 
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animals were cast. There occurred the last struggle between 
the Jews and the Romans, and the bodies of the slain were con- 
sumed in that perpetual fire. The fire was perpetual only to 
consume all that was thrown therein; and the worm in succes- 
sion, generation after generation, continued to feed on the dead 
bodies of man and beast, carried there, till time closed the horrid 
banquet. All now is changed. The fire has ceased to burn; 
the worm is not; it is once more a “ pleasant valley,” where the 
olive grows, and the fruit trees bear, and grains and grasses and 
flowers delight the eye. 

Symbols vanish, shadows depart, types perish, but realities 
endure and truth abides forever. Put out the fires of the 
Jerusalem gehenna, drain dry the apocalyptic “lake of fire and 


brimstone,” change the “ 


outer darkness” into noonday, yet 
man is immortal, with memory to recall, with imagination to 
suggest, with conscience to annoy. Tell may be a wi, but 
hell is a state more than a place. Change the Orientalisms of 
the New Testament into the Oecidentalisms of the nineteenth 
century, yet the constitution of man changeth not. Beneath 
the drapery of rhetoric is the stern fact of logic. Vice and 
misery, virtue and happiness, are tremendous facts within the 
experience of many and the observation of all. All the plys- 
ical in the universe may perish, but the spiritual will endure. 
The soul is the seat of sensation. Matter has qualities; mind 
has energies. The elements of heaven and of hell are within 
us—moral conditions lead on to their development. Heaven 
and hell flow out of character. Milton made his devil sing : 


“Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell.” 


or: 
. 


And he could have made his angel sing 


‘Which way I fly is heaven, myself am heaven.” 


24—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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Arr. IL—BISHOP HURST’S “INDIKA.”* 


Next in value to a visit to an unknown country is the privi- 
lege of reading a book which conveys in clear outline, with 
fullness and accuracy of detail and in a vigorous and interesting 
style, the essentials which we desire to know concerning it. 

Indeed, unless one be skilled in traveling, and accustomed to 
accurate and discriminating observation, a book is often more 
instructive than a visit. All the characteristics of a great book 
are found in Bishop Hurst’s Zndika. The author is by natu- 
ral endowment and education a careful observer. He has the 
faculty of seeing things. He brings to the work the advantage 
which comes from extensive travel in other lands. His infor- 
mation on the subject is thorough and exhaustive. His study 
of the works which have been written on India is followed by 
eareful personal investigation of the land and people of which 
he writes. The style of the book is at once concise and pictorial. 
From the first page until the close of the book the reader is 
earried along with an interest which never flags. 

The interest of the book is increased by the personal element 
which pervades it. Like the artistic and philosophical novelist, 
the author has narrated just enough of his own journeys to in- 
vest the story of India with his personality, while the subjects 
of discussion arrange themselves naturally in the progress of 
the history. 

The name of the book is a very happy one, derived, as the 
author tells us, “ from the Greek Megasthenes, the first writer 
to reveal the inner life of India to the western world.” But the 
contents of Jndika must chiefly claim attention. Some thirty 
years ago a distinguished Methodist scholar, addressing an An- 
nual Conference, said, to the surprise of most of his audience, 
“ Africa is the continent of the future.” Events since that time 
have in part justified what then seemed like a very precarious 
prophecy. Africa is attracting the attention of the religious 
and political world to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible even a quarter of a century ago. From present 


‘ 
* Indika. The Country and People of India and Ceylon. By John F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, 1891. 
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indications, however, it seems probable that India may claim 
to be the “continent of the future.” 

The India of to-day is a new India, penetrated with new 
ideas, and manifestly going forward to a new and proud destiny. 
The changes which have taken place since Robert Clive, in 1757, 
at the battle of Plassey, won for England that maguificent em- 
pire of which England’s queen, Victoria, is now the empress, 
have been marvelous. In order to appreciate these changes the 
early India must be studied. No prognostication of the future 
of India can be made without a knowledge and recognition of 
these changes and of the causes that produced them. The his- 
tory of its progress is unfolded in /ndika. The table of con- 
tents indicates the wide range of topics of which the author 
treats. The antiquity of its civilization, the changes in its gov- 
ernment, the varied forms of religion which have controlled its 
rast multitudes, the new religions which have arisen to replace 
the old, the social changes which have taken place, the past 
achievements of Christian missions in that benighted empire, 
the conditions and possibilities of the people, all mark out India 
as a field of study which must hereafter form a part of a liberal 
education. 

India at once presents itself to our consideration as a field of 
study and of action. There are many things to commend it to 
the student of history. There can searcely be found anywhere 
a subject more full of stirring incident and of opportunity for 
research than historical India. This department is treated by 
the author with marked clearness, and is placed as a kind of 
background to the further discussions. The early history of 
India throws light upon its present condition and possibilities. 

There is to India a prehistoric as well as an historic period. 
There were long periods of which we know almost nothing ex- 
cept from its mythology and its implements of war and peace. 
The remains of the early inhabitants give no trace of any thing 
but the most primitive civilization. They were ignorant of 
literature, and, so far as we know, of any means of transmitting 
thought by writing. A warrior class, in part savage, they had 
no desire to transmit records of themselves, and thus they have 
left few traces either of their civilization or of their religion. 
Indeed, in this respect the primitive inhabitants of India resem- 
ble the primitive inhabitants of all countries, not excepting our 
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own. The mythological period of India is not more surprising 
than the mythological period of Greece, of England, of Amer- 
ica. These primitive inhabitants, like our American Indians, 
yielded to the superior power of the Aryan race, and have gen- 
erally disappeared or else have maintained themselves without 
power or influence. 

The invasions of India during its historical period have been 
remarkable, both as regards the invaders and those against whom 
they fought. Eleven invasions are mentioned in J/ndika, but 
not all have had an equal bearing upon the history of this re- 
markable country. The people of India are the descendants of 
a vigorous race, and their possibilities are to be judged by the 
achievements of their race in other lands. The Aryan civiliza- 
tion has made its impression wherever it has gone, and its pos- 
sibilities must not be overlooked even when they have been 
overshadowed, and perhaps suppressed, by inferior influences. 

In the employment of a true historical method Bishop Hurst 
unfolds the suecessive conquests of India at every stage of the 
book. It is not possible to understand the life and character of 
a people without a knowledge of their government and of the 
political changes through which they have passed, such as is here 
given. The Aryan invasion is the first, and one which the author 
emphasizes throughout the entire book. Its influence appears 
again and again as one traces the progress of India. The Aryans 
are shown to be the real makers of Europe, and in their return 
to India they but return to the Jand of their early achievements 
and conquests. Their advance into India was one of three move- 
ments which went forth from the central Aryan home, probably 
the Pamir plateau and the region surrounding the sources of the 
Oxus. The later history of that part of India designated as the 
Panjab has its roots in this great invasion. It was not so much 
a conquest as the acquisition of a permanent possession. The 
author sets forth in a few sentences the far-reaching effects of the 
halting of the Aryans at this part of India. “They halted in the 
Panjab, and founded settlements along the banks of the Sara- 
swati, a small river between the Jamna and the Satlej. Here 
they became famous. It was in this territory, including the 
North Behar of the present Hindustan, that the Aryans erdated 
the rich Sanskrit language, produced their immortal bards and 
sages, and developed that wealth of poetic literature which 
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must forever hold a firm place in the family of the world’s great 
epics. This is the country which bears the name of Bralmar- 
shidesa, the Hindu’s Holy Land. It is his Palestine. 

The Brahman or priest rule was an evolution from the Aryan 
conquest. It is one of the striking proofs of our innate relig- 
ious conceptions that the natural tendency of superior minds is 
to develop the idea of priest and sacrifice. The advance of 
Greek culture and civilization led to the multiplication of their 
gods and goddesses. The fixity of the idea is seen to-day in the 
position of the priestly order in the old lands. In England the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ranks next to the royal family on 
state oceasions. The Braliman became the chief caste, and re- 
tained its position for fifteen centuries. The priestly period 
produced the Rig Veda and other works which have exercised 
so wide an influence upon the mind of India. This period was 
a long succession of priest-kings, in some regards like Melchiz- 
edek, whose relationship was both priestly and sovereign. The 
religious element, however, appeared more fully in the Bud- 
dhist period, which began B. C. 543 and lasted to 1000 A. D. 

The expedition of Alexander was the chief feature of the 
Greek conquest of India. The victories of Alexander were 
more than conquests by forces superior in numbers, in arms, and 
in training; they bore along with them the greater victories of 
peace. In fact, the political supremacy of Greece disappeared, 
but traces of her intellectual conquest still survive. Greece 
left upon India the impress of her art, her science, and her litera- 
ture. The author happily designates the movement of Greece 
against India as the visit of one Aryan brother to another : 


For ages there had been no direct intercourse between the 
Aryan wanderers in Europe and their kinsmen in India; each, 
widely separated in the world, was working out its destiny. The 
two groups were strangely alike, however, whether studying as- 
trology on the plains of Delhi or rearing the matchless Parthenon 
at Athens, or building on the banks of the Tiber a city destined 
to rule the world. Each scion of the Aryan family was intense 
in its search for truth, for framing law, for occupation of the 
land, for government of men. Greece was fragrant with Indian 
associations, ‘The brothers long separated seem to have main- 
tained a subtle sense of relationship. When he (Alexander) led 
his army from the Dardanelles, and never rested until he reached 
the Indus, it was the visit of one Aryan to another after centu- 
ries of separation. It was warfare, but it was that of brothers. 
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We shall not dwell upon all the successive movements that 
made India. The author presses rapidly, yet with clearness, 
over the Scythian invasion, the Hindu supremacy, and the Mo- 
hammedan dynasties, bringing his history down to 1526 A. D., 
at which time the reign of the great Mogul emperors began. 
This period is considered more at length because of its political 
importance and because of its romantic aspects. 

The Mogul period covers less than three hundred and fifty 
years, but these years are rich in historical material. It is men- 
tioned that of seventeen Mogul emperors the “ first six were 
distinguished for great ability as military commanders and 
civil administrators ; the last eleven, with rare exceptions, were 
marked with all the inferior characteristics of a declining impe- 
rial line.” 

Among these emperors Akbar is described as a man remark- 
able in the arts of peace as well as of war. A Mohammedan 
in his creed, he was yet liberal toward other faiths. He was 
conversant with language and with literature. ‘“ Because of 
tolerance of other religions, and because of his scholarship, he 
has been placed among the reformers.” He was the Marcus 
Aurelius of India.” The Mahratta power succeeded that of 
the Mogul, and held sway for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. Meanwhile Europe had gradually become acquainted 
with India. In various ways the wealth of this marvelous 
land had attracted their attention. In succession Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danes, and French attempted to get possession of the 
country. At last the English came, and by a series of brilliant 
and heroic deeds won the country, which they now hold. 

The contest between the English and French for its posses- 
sion was long and severe. Each power did its best to secure 
the support of the native princes; but the English succeeded, 
and Warren Hastings, in behalf of England, cemented and so- 
lidified the empire which had been secured at so great a cost. 
In the struggle for the possession of India many names ap- 
pear in the history, but none have shone out more brilliantly 
than that of Sir Henry Havelock. He was a great man, who 
understood the needs of India, and yet was misunderstood by 
his own countrymen. Although a sick man he rescued the 
beleaguered garrison at Lucknow, and soon after died from a 
disease which his heroism had produced. He showed himself 
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alike a soldier and a Christian. The memorial erected to him, 
with the inscription by his wife, is a fine tribute to his worth ; 
but no monument was needed to make immortal the name of 
Havelock. 

The language and literature of a country show the quaiity 
of its civilization and its progress. The primitive language of 
India is unknown. There are so many languages and dialects 
that the determination with precision of the relations of each 
to the other and of all to the stock from which they sprang is an 
impossible task. In India there is found, though dead for two 
thousand years, a language which for complexity of etymolog- 
ical structure has not been surpassed in the centuries since. 
The Sanskrit, the learned language of the Brahmans, of the 
Aryan family, has been studied in recent times, and such scholars 
as Professor Whitney, of Yale, and Professor Max Miiller, of 
Cxford, have revealed to us its value as a language, and also the 
rich treasures of its literature. In the opinion of the Brahmans 
it is the language of heaven. Without indorsing the very ex- 
alted estimate which they put upon it, it must be conceded that 
it is the product of the highest linguistic capacity, and indicates 
both in its form and in its literature a culture which is an as- 
surance of the past grandeur of their race, as it is also a proph- 
ecy of their future. Refinement of language bears with it a 
high civilization, or at least the qualifications which connect 
themselves with advanced civilization. 

The Buddhists, on the other hand, claim the Pali as the orig- 
inal language, and their sacred books are written in that tongue. 
The Sanskrit and Pali have been designated as the “ Greek and 
Latin languages of India.” It was once claimed that the San- 
skrit was the mother of Latin and Greek; but the conclusion of 
the author is undoubtedly the correct one, namely, that “the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, and Saxon are one; sisters, daugh- 
ters of the one mother, whose name is no longer known, and 
who died in giving them birth.” 

The great linguistic groups of India as given by the author 
are the Aryan and the Dravidian. The chief representatives 
of the former are the Hindiand the Bengali, and of the Dravid- 
ian are the Tamil and Telugu. With its one hundred and fifty 
languages and dialects, many of which must speedily disappear, 
it must yet be remembered that in India, as elsewhere, there is 
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the law of the survival of the fittest, and that the languages 
which are spoken by the greatest numbers and in the best ed- 
ucated parts of the country are the choicest languages. Of the 
Sanskrit, of which the Hindi and Bengali are offshoots, we 
have already spoken. The languages of Southern India are 
based chiefly on a Tamil foundation. The quality of the Tamil 
and its relation to Southern India is shown by the fact that in 
Oxford University Rev. Dr. Pope, formerly missionary to that 
country, is professor of Tamil and Telugu. Gradually, of course, 
the inferior languages will fade away and the higher language 
will remain. 

Bishop Hurst clearly points out how the concentration of 
the various nationalities under one government will cause in 
India the disappearance of many dialects, and the gradual 
growth of the English tongue. The fact that it is the language 
of the government will be a powerful factor in bringing 
about this result. And yet the transfer of a people from the 
old and highly organized languages of India to the English 
must take a long time. The Dravidian language of Southern 
India survived the Aryan invasion. “ When they were con- 
quered the language refused to die, and as the Anglo-Saxon 
refused to yield to the Norman tongues, so these Dravidian 
languages still live, and are to this day the speech of many 
millions.” So that we must expect that the ,triumph of the 
English language will, in the nature of the case, be slow. One 
of the most important contributions of the missionary epoch to 
the world is the restoration to history of great peoples and 
great civilizations long shut out from the western world. The 
Christian civilization which produced Europe left Egypt and 
India and China almost unknown and unvisited countries. Com- 
merce, having missions both as its forerunner and attendant, 
has opened the doors of this empire, and has revealed to us a 
past which will tax the labors of scholars and investigators for 
generations to come. 

The religions of India meet with an extended and thorough 
treatment corresponding to their great importance. The very 


atmosphere of India seems to be fragrant with religious concep- 
tions; the native Indian mind and heart are fitted for religién. 
They have invested so many things with religious significance 
that it is well-nigh impossible for them to look upon any thing 
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mysterious without recognizing in it an object of reverence, 
adoration, or fear. 

The Ganges River, the Sacred Cow, the Sacred Bull, the 
Sacred Well, all attest how deep and yet how incomplete and 
inadequate the religious ideas of the people are. Their relig- 
iousness is shown by the variety of religions which prevail in 
great strength, namely, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medanism. We note these because they are so distinct from 
ach other. It is different from the distinctions of religions of 
Christian countries, for, however separate in worship, they are 
still one in essence; but the three above mentioned are dis- 
tinct, each having millions of devotees. Hinduism is an off- 
shoot of Brahmanism. Jainism is a kind of compromise between 
the two great religions. They need not therefore in a discussion 
so general as we are now making be regarded separately. 
Hinduism has its numerous sects, and thus in India religion is 
divided and subdivided until the student is lost in amazement 
and uncertainty. 

The religiousness of the people of India is shown not only by 
its multifarious divisions, but also by the temples and shrines 
which abound. The most magnificent structures for religion 
in the world are to be found in India. The illustrations and 
pen-pictures of the palaces and temples of India contained in 
Indika well repays the most careful study. One is amazed at 
the time and patience which must have been employed to give 
to the reader a clear view of these wonderful edifices. One can 
almost turn at random to these descriptions and find something 
of rare interest and beauty. Some of them almost put the ob- 
ject described before the eyes. The rare powers of the author 
for close observation and vivid delineation can be seen every- 
where, but especially when he is describing a temple, a palace, 
oratomb. One can readily test this by reading the description 
of the Golden Temple of Amritsar and those of Parvati and of 
Gwalior. That of the Golden Temple is well worth reading 
and reading again. A few lines descriptive of the approach 
will sufficiently illustrate : 


But we are only at the gate of the Temple of Gold. The scene 
is dazzling in the bright oriental sun. The tessellated marble 
floor is cold to our slippered feet. The artificial and rectangular 
lake, in the midst of which the temple stands, reflects the images 
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of the gnarled and ancient trees which surround it, while the 
houses send down their shadows in brotherly and fantastic com- 
binations. The gate moves slowly back upon its hinges, and we 
make our slippered steps over the graceful marble bridge toward 
the Golden Temple, which stands upon a platform in the middle 
of the miniature lake. 


Tombs and palaces are described with equal fidelity and 
beauty. Take these lines from the description of the Taj 
Mahal, page 629: 

If the whole building is of stainless marble, and one can find no 
wood or brass, there must be a coldness to this picture. The 
way to get rid of this difficulty was half performed when the 
sharp angles were cut off. No abrupt line can anywhere be found. 
Whenever one supposes he will come around to something harsh 
he is disappointed; the very spot where the abruptness would be- 
gin has been chosen to prevent it. There is a curve, a fanciful 
turn in another direction, a mellowing drooping, perhaps, any 
thing to take away the keen edge of monotony and coldness. 
Here is where the coloring comes in, the setting of the choicest 
foreign stones into the bed of the purest marble. You see this on 
all the outer walls of the Taj. These stones are thrust into the 
exterior walls with such profusion, such a wealth and waste, that 
one wonders why the display. But when you come to look as 
them as a whole, and see the design, or, as ladies say, “the pat- 
tern,” there is not one too many. You could not spare a single 
bud from a rose or a leaf from a lily. These outer mosaics are all 
in keeping with the luxuriance of the outlying nature. They fall 
in with the palm, the fig, the cypress, and the peepul in the garden. 


But we must not in these descriptions of temples and tombs 
forget the point which they emphasize—the religiousness of 
the people of India. It appears in so many forms that we are 
forced to acknowledge its power and yet to confess its weak- 
ness. It*is religiousness, the sense of religion, rather than the 
possession of definite religious ideas and emotions. The long 
pilgrimages, the faith in the waters of the Ganges, the self- 
immolation, attest that their faith is credulity. The rise of new 
religions and the influence of new teachers are a proof alike of 
their fickleness and of their desire for truth. The success of 
the Somajes of India shows how readily a reformer may mold 
and move them. <A new leader of great power readily breaks 
their allegiance to that which they formerly acknowledged.# It 
must not, however, be assumed from this that they are swayed 
without reason. The leaders whose philosophies they embrace 
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have shown great capacity both to lead and instruet; this was 
particularly the case with those already alluded to. 

But what of the Christian religion? Have they a receptive 
attitude toward that? Judging by results, both in conversions 
and in the hostility of the native priesthood to Christianity, we 
might affirm that they will continue to receive it. We hear of 
the fact that the last year, in our own Church alone, eighteen 
thousand natives have been brought to Christ. India as a mis- 
sion field is no longer an experiment ; what to do with the past 
openings, how to provide the men who shall garner the harvests 
all ready for the reapers, is the problem that is upon us. The 
missionary work and the religious condition of India has had 
its merited treatment in this book. There is great care that 
the reader shall be acquainted with the heroes who planted the 
standard of the cross among the banners of false religions, and 
held it there until penitent souls salute it as the symbol of de- 
liverance from sin. 

The chapter on Protestant Missions in India is a deserved 
tribute to those heroes of faith who have given to her the 
promise of to-day. Ziegenbalg, Plutschau, Schwartz, Carey, 
Marshman, Ward, Judson, Newall, and Duff, are fitly commem- 
orated among the workers of India, while the later missiona- 
ries and those now working there are not forgotten. All 
these deserve to be mentioned and remembered for their faith, 
their patience, and labor. Behold what God hath wrought 
through them! From the time when Dr. Butler, happily still 
with us, gave to us as a Church our part in this great work, 
to this day, when Bishop Thoburn, full of labors and of zeal, 
returns to tell the story of the great revival in that far-off land 
and to stir anew our devotion, great have been the triumphs of 
the Gospel. All honor to the noble men and women, God’s 
instruments in this great success! 

The statistical results of the work in India given by the 
author are full of hope for that great country: Foreign mis- 
sionaries, 791; native ordained agents, 530; native Christians, 
449,755; communicants 137,504. 

The converts, it is true, are largely from the poor people of 
India; but that prognosticates good, not evil. It is the law of 
the progress of Christianity that it begins with the masses, and 
gradually permeates the whole social organization. This was 
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the case in the beginning, and it is the case now. When the 
masses of India are leavened with Gospel truth the caste bar- 
riers, which stand like an impassable wall in the way of the 
Gospel, will gradually disappear, and the true brotherhood of 
man will be revealed to the people who so long have been 
looking toward the light. 

The place which education occupies in a country is one of 
the most important factors in determining a nation’s prosperity 
and progress. <A high order of literary productions may be 
found where there is no general educational system. There 
is no country where this feature is growing more rapidly than 
in India. Primary and secondary education, the school, the 
college, and the university, are all found among the inhab- 
itants of this empire. 

The great movements for education are the natural and 
necessary outcome of missionary efforts. Three chapters are 
devoted to this topic. The introduction of modern educational 
methods was a matter of extreme difficulty. The character of 
the native minds was averse to modern ideas. It was meta- 
physical, and not practical. The subtleties of philosophy had 
more interest for the Hindu than the training of all the facul- 
ties and the development of a well-rounded culture. To this 
peculiarity of their mental constitution is due the readiness 
with which they receive false philosophies and their preference 
for theological discussion. There were learned men among 
them, but this was not general, nor was there a desire that it 
should become general. 

The presence of the English gave the first impulse, and 
led to the first provision, for popular education. The author, 
however, gives great credit in this direction to the early 
missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward, and also to what 
he designates as “the revolutionary measure of Duff of 
Scotland,” whose “great distinctive policy was to do all his 
teaching through the medium of the English language.” The 
result of English ideas and of missionary influence is the estab- 
lishment of schools for all departments of a modern education, 
and also the founding of universities of a very high order. 
The educational awakening has had a marked influence among 
the natives, who are making great advances in this direction, 
Their schools and colleges are regarded as necessary to counter- 
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act the influence of Christianity. They have followed in the 
steps of the English and of the missionaries by giving free in- 
struction, and in providing scholarships, and giving aid to 
“boys in consideration of their extreme indigence.” This wide 
diffusion of education has raised a question of great importance 
for the Christianization of India. The drift of the edueated In- 
dian is toward infldelity rather than toward Christianity. The 
destruction of the old faith does not involve the acceptance of 
ours; hence the missionary workers have seized the opportunity, 
and by means of the printing-press are directing the young mind 
of India to Christ. This work is not without its embarrass- 
ments. Indeed, the difficulties are very great, but it is the best 
means available under God for the accomplishment of a work so 
necessary for the rapid evangelization of this great country and 
of these vast populations. One of tlie first duties of the Churches 
which are working for India is the support of the educational 
movements which are vital to the triumph of Christianity. The 
missionaries in our institutions there are doing great things 
with few appliances. Engaged in the double duty of preach- 
ing and teaching, they are overworked, and unable to do what 
they feel is all important to be done. The re-enforcement of our 
educational workers in India and in other foreign fields is a 
pressing duty. 

There is, if we study the matter carefully, a sequence of re- 
sults which must not be overlooked. Educational movements 
for India spring out of Christianity; and out of missionary 
enterprise and edueation have sprung those charitable enter- 
prises which are so fully described in Zndika. The great work 
of which Lady Dufferin is the leader reads like a romance. 
How touching the story of its beginning! Miss Beilby, a mis- 
sionary physician, had cured the wife of a native of a dangerous 
illness) When Miss Beilby was about to return to England 
“she called at the palace to say good-bye to her princely patient. 
The Rani was deeply affected; she had a great burden on her 
heart, and dismissing all her ladies and attendants said, ‘ You are 
going to England, and I want you to tell the queen, and Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and the men and women in England 
what the women of India suffer when they are sick. Will you 
promise me?’” The story of her obtaining access to the queen, 
and the queen’s sympathy, and of the results for the women of 
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India, is most touchingly told by Bishop Hurst, and must be 
read in full to be appreciated. 

It is pleasant to know that it was a woman who was a mis- 
sionary physician, and a woman who was an empress, and a 
woman who was the wife of the Governor-General of India, who 
together brought such rich blessings to the women of India. 
Woman’s work in our missionary fields has not yet been appre- 
ciated at its full worth. 

The woes of India—the opium curse, and tle whisky curse 
—have not been forgotten or lightly touched. It is clear 
that a great conflict with these twin abominations is before 
the people of India, and the author has presented the case so 
fully and so forcibly that all Christian India should be aroused 
to the impending dangers and to the most vigorous efforts 
to resist the advance of these forces, so hostile to all progress. 
Through the selfishness of men the battle with these giant 
iniquities is to be carried on in heathen lands, and another 
burden laid upon the heroic missionaries of the Cross. Thus 
Indika may prove not only an instructor as to the condition of 
India and a prophecy of what is to come, but also an instru- 
ment to warn of danger and to stimulate to effort. A wide 
circulation to this grand book will be a work of education, 
evangelization, and reformation. 

The complicity of the government in these horrid traffics has 
not been slurred over. With the pen of an unprejudiced histo- 
rian Bishop Hurst sets forth the good and the evil of English 
rule in India. On the whole he regards the English rule as a 
great blessing to humanity, to civilization, and to Christianity. 
Its removal would be a great loss to this polyglot empire. 

The limits of this paper prevent any extended reference to 
the author’s discussion of the beautiful island of Ceylon, or any 
extracts from the pen-pictures which describe it. Nor can we 
speak of the valuable appendices of statistical information. 

We lay down the book with thanks to the author for his labo- 
rious and invaluable work, which cannot fail to impart a deeper 
interest in India among all who desire to become acquainted 
with the history, progress, and prospects of that great empire. 
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Art. III.— OUR SPECIAL LEGISLATION ON AMUSE- 
MENTS: HONEST DOUBT AS TO ITS WISDOM. 


As the eagle delights to breast the tempest, so some minds 
seem never so happy as when in an atmosphere of controversy. 
Such, however, is not the temper of the writer of this paper. 
I bring myself to write upon this subject not without appre- 
hension that my convictions will collide with the sentiments of 
many worthy people in the Church. In this thought I experi- 
ence no sense of pleasure. I write because I believe that the 
section in our Discipline, inserted by the General Conference 
of 1872, presenting to the Church an authoritative index expur- 
gatorius of amusements, was a most grave blunder of ecclesi- 
astical legislation. I believe that the effect of this distinctive 
enactment, and that almost without compensating feature, has 
been to damage and belittle the influence of our denomination. 

Realizing the sensitive nature of the question before us, I 
venture, before entering upon its discussion, to ask the reader’s 
attention briefly to one or two preliminary statements somewhat 
personal in their character. In what I haye to say I appeal to 
the jury of reason, and not to that of prejudice. I write with 
no purpose to defend, and have no sympathy with, that which 
is questionable or wrong in practice. I am not personally ad- 
dicted to any of the customs prohibited in the chapter of the 
Discipline under consideration. I have never been a dancer, 
never a theater-goer, never a card-player. My conception of 
the ideal Christian life is that, from first to last and in all of its 
relations, it is a sacred thing. The Christian is one whose 
ruling endeavor it should be in all things, whether he eat or 
drink, or whatsoever he does, to do all to the glory of God. 

I have often, however, had the feeling that in much of church 
teaching the mistake has been made of taking narrow views of 
the legitimate sphere of the Christian life. All discerning and 
unbiased observation of healthy life must impress us that the in- 
stinct for amusement is just as surely divinely implanted as is any 
other aptitude of our being. In the language of Bishop Foss: 

We must frankly recognize the need of amusement. ... God 


meant this for a happy world—I had almost said, a jolly world. 
Birds chant, lambs frisk, kittens gambol, brooks sing, and now 
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and then “mountains skip like rams,” and “all the trees of the 
field clap their hands.” Play is the great business of young chil- 
dren and the urgent need of many a tired man. 


“The urgent need of many a tired man,” and woman too. 


Has the Church given the philosophic and sympathetic recog- 
nition to this need in human nature which it merits? Is it not 
true that, in our desire to guard against the encroachment of 
evil amusements, we have failed to give either place or sympa- 
thetic recognition to that irrepressible, divinely implanted fac- 
ulty out of which springs in every healthy human breast the de- 
sire for amusement? Any faculty belonging to us is susceptible 
of abuse and misdirection. This is as true of the faculty of 
amusement as of any other. But the Church will take right 
and defensible grounds when it cheerfully recognizes that God 
may be just as certainly glorified in the legitimate use of the 
amusement faculty as in the use of any other faculty which he 
has given to man. 

My second statement is: I would not assume to take the 
space of this /2evéew for the statement of my own views upon 
the question under consideration if I had the slightest suspicion 
that these views are peculiar to myself alone. To satisfy my- 
self concerning this I have personally sought the views of many 
representative men, both ministers and laymen, in our Eastern 
Methodism. It should be said in all fairness that I have done 
this without previous knowledge of the personal convictions of 
these men—and I have yet to find a single man who does not 
believe that the legislation in question was unwise, and that it 
never ouglit to have been embodied in our Discipline. 

I ought, perhaps, further to state that I yield to none in the 
respect I carry for some of the names connected with this legis- 
lation, which itself enlists my opposition. Daniel Curry was 
the chairman of the committee which framed and secured the 
passage of this legislation. His is one of the most mighty and 
commanding of the great personalities in our historic Method- 


ism. From my earliest Conference relations to the day of his 
death I knew Daniel Curry, not always to agree with him, but 
always to feel toward him the profoundest veneration. The 
respect which I entertain for his great wisdom compels me 
doubly to interrogate my own humble views before committing 
them to the public. 
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In diseussing this question it will be my plan to present: 

I. Objections to the legislation under consideration ; and, 

if. A suggestion of practical remedy for the mistakes of this 
legislation. 

1. This legislation is un-Protestant in its character. It is 
an accepted principle of Protestantism that the Bible alone 
furnishes an authoritative and sufficient rule of faith both for 
the Church and the individual believer. The teaching of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh is: 

The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation. 


We do not accept the Romish principle that in things spirit- 
ual, or in the sphere of conscience, the voice of the Church, as 
uttered either in the decrees of bishops or of councils, is an 
authority co-ordinate with the word of God. 

Protestantism holds to no doctrine of priestly absolution ; to 
no doctrine of priestly control over the efficiency of the sacra- 
ments; to no doctrine that places with any set of men the 
keys of authority between their fellow-men and the kingdom 
of heaven. It has one high-priest, Christ Jesus. It has one 
priesthood, the priesthood of the people. Protestantism em- 
phasizes individual responsibility. It thrusts an open Bible into 
the hands of every believer, and not only concedes his right, 
but bids him exercise the duty, of becoming himself the student 
of that Bible and the interpreter of its message to his own life. 
Protestantism has its creeds, its sacraments, its means of grace, 

public teaching and exposition of the word; but in its last 
court it leaves, as by all the force and logic of its position it 
must leave, the individual alone with God’s word and the 
Spirit which inspired that word to settle all questions of per- 
sonal conscience and salvation. 

Manifestly it would be an inconsistency for a Church that 
concedes these fundamental principles to undertake to govern, 


by a set of nursery rules, all of its people, irrespective of their 
conditions of age, inheritance, environment, or education. A 
Protestant Church may preach the word ; may reprove, rebuke, 


exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine ; but when, through 
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its councils, it undertakes to legislate authoritatively for the in- 
dividual conscience, by so much it ceases to be Protestant, and 
is in spirit Papal. 

2. The legislation objected to is unworthy of the rank and 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Methodism has 
come to be the ecumenical Protestantism. It has already held 
two world-representative Conferences, one in the East, the 
other in the West. The Methodist Episcopal Church is by far 
the largest single factor in this world-wide Methodism. On its 
dominions the circling sun never sets. 

A Church the bugle-blasts of whose heralds are heard around 
the world ought not in this age to go to the nations with any 
petty legislation upon its statute-books. To say nothing, for 
the present, of the essential incompleteness and unwisdom of 
the legislation objected to, it would be unseemly for the legis- 
lators of the Methodist Episcopal Church to adopt statutes for 
the government of conduct and character which themselves 
do not clearly and soundly measure up to, and these, princi- 
ples of universal application. A Church council not only does 
a needless thing, a thing that is sure to utter itself in the future 
in damaging reaction, but it well-nigh stultifies itself when, ea 
cathedra, it undertakes to particularize and to dogmatize in the 
sphere of debatable ethics. It is not the mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to undertake to save men by fencing 
them behind doubtful prohibitive statutes of conduct, but to 
carry to them a Gospel the spirit of whose life shall emancipate 
them from the law of sin and death. The rostrum whence this 
Church should utter its mission to nations should be seen, not 
on the level of the wilderness of the Exodus, but on the summit 
of the mount of Beatitudes. 

3. This legislation is to be objected to on the ground that no 
General Conference ts wise enough to legislate specifically 


Jor the government of individual Christian conduct. If this 


proposition seems to any too sweeping, or open to question, 
the objector would nevertheless do well to look at it twice 
rather than hastily condemn it as unsound. The very action 
in question, that of the General Conference of 1872, fur- 
nishes proof of the soundness of this principle as applied to 
itself in that it was unable to take its place in the Discipline 
without first encountering an earnest protest from some of the 
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ablest and best men of that body. The history of the action 
shows that, at best, it was one of hasty legislation. But even 
then so conservative a man as Dr. Henry Slicer, of the Bal- 
timore Conference, took occasion to utter his clear conviction 
as to the unwisdom of its adoption. It is a matter in evidence 
that one of our ablest of living bishops—a bishop when this ac- 
tion was taken—was outspoken in his sense of disapproval and 
sorrow that the Church should be committed to such an action. 

A statute, as to the wisdom of which equally wise and good men 
may be honestly divided in judgment, is not one to be exalted to 
the place of a universal law. The men who framed the action to 
which we object, and who, by a majority vote, secured its adop- 
tion as a law of the Church, undertook to lay down a rule of 
action for others in relations and positions in which very few if 
any of these law-makers themselves were ever called upon per- 
sonally to act. By such course they not only seek to establish 
their views as law in relations where they have had little or no 
experience, but they absolutely leave to others who are called 
upon to confront these relations no discretion as to the exercise 
of their own individual conscience and reason in the presence 
of these relations. 

And who does not know that uninspired ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion for the government of the conscience and morals of men 
has always proven a failure? The ancient Jewish churchmen 
had a most fruitful genius for amplifying statutes for the gov- 
ernment of the religious life. But when Christ came, he spoke 
of such as they that “bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves 
will not move them with one of their fingers.” One of Christ’s 
scathing arraignments of the Jewish Church consisted in the 
charge that it had made void God’s law through acceptance of 
the traditions of men; teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, thereby making the commandments of God of 
none effect. 

The Romish Church for ages has assumed a censorship over 
the intellect and conscience of its subjects. It has made the 
decrees of popes and councils an authority co-ordinate with 
that of the sacred Scriptures. It has arrogated to itself the 
right to visit penal inflictions on those who dare to question its 
rule. In the exercise of this flagrant assumption, and at a 
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period when its authority was most widely accepted, it erected 
itself into one of the most terrific despotisms known in history. 
This Church, in its great care that none should stray from the 
fold, armed itself with engines of torture, employing the rack, 
the fagot, the sword, and the dungeon. It sent the bloodhounds 
of its Inquisition on the track of suspected heretics; it sent its 
detectives of conscience in disguise to palace and cottage; it so 
far succeeded in putting human thought under martial law that, 
for ages, the rule of this Church rested on the nations of Europe 
like the spell of some horrible nightmare. And yet this is the 
Church that makes the exclusive claim to absolute infallibility, 
especially in the realm of morals and of conscience!) And what 
has been the outcome of it all? One result is, that this great 
Church, by substituting for the commandments of God the 
traditions of men—by displacing the divine ethies with the dis- 
pensation of priestly indulgences—has practically and woefully 
debauched the morals and the conscience of entire civilizations. 

The ecclesiastical factory for the manufacture of statutes of 
conscience has never been a moral success. It can never be 
made a success. To the Methodist Episcopal Church there has 
been committed no dispensation of new truth; nor ean it lay 
claim to such special genius of moral statesmanship as to war- 
rant its going into the business of framing extra-biblical 
statutes for the government of conscience. Its General Confer- 
ence really has no qualification for such a task. This is a body 
whose sessions are characterized by stormy debates. It was 
never yet known to express an unreserved unanimous judgment 
on any question submitted for its decision. Such a body clearly 
has no competence for adding a new list to the second table of 
the moral law. 

4. The embodiment of this legislation in our book of Disei- 
pline CLPOSES the Methodist Lpiscopal Church toa damaging 
popular aversion. The grounds for the popular aversion to 
which I refer may be illy defined in the minds of many who 
share it. If so, this is no subject for wonderment. Multitudes 
of people carry impressions which sway their judgments and 


their feelings almost with the foree of convictions; yet if they 

were asked to furnish a rational justification for their impres- 

sions they would be utterly at a loss. ‘ 
That there is an impression abroad, especially in the great 
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centers of population, that the Methodist Episcopal Church by 
its legislation on the amusement question has thus committed 
itself to a narrow policy, has thus announced itself as a Church 
constitutionally out of sympathy with human nature, is a fact 
which no intelligent observer can deny. Concerning the neces- 
sary exclusion of evil practices from the life of church members 
the conviction of the average Methodist preacher or layman is 
probably not really more rigid than that of his brother in the 
corresponding rank in either the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
or Baptist denominations. But the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as none of these, has signalized itself by special legis- 
lation on this question. A result is, that this Church is popu- 
larly thought of as the one Church that has put its official ban 
upon amusements. It matters not that this popular impression 
is undiscriminating. It exists; it is wide-spread. It may be an 
impression as illy defined as the clouds; but, like the clouds, it 
carries in its bosom more or less of storm and of lightning, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, owing to its chosen singu- 
larity, gratuitously draws down upon its own head the discharge 
of this storm and lightning. 

I have spoken of this condition of things as one damaging to 
the Church. The truth of this could be made to appear in 
many relations. The legislation herein objected to is suscep- 
tible of being converted into a bludgeon which the proselytism 
of another denomination may, and often does, use with injurious 
effect against us. It were devoutly to be wished that no such 
spirit of proselytism could find toleration among any of the 
religious denominations. But as yet Christianity has only im- 
perfectly possessed many of its subjects ; and at present, it must 
be confessed, the denominational zeal of some men, both minis- 
ters and laymen, unblushingly oversteps the bounds of a proper 
Christian courtesy. 

More than once it has come to my knowledge, as doubtless 
the same thing has come to many another Methodist pastor, 
that my Christian neighbors were using this peculiarity of my 
own Church, and with young people who properly belonged to 
my parish, as an argument against the assumption by these young 
people of membership in the Church of which I am a minister. 
And, whatever we may think of the motive for such zeal, the 
real embarrassment to us is, that the argument is often wielded 
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with plausible and convincing force. These young people are 
effectively swayed by the same arguments which I would use 
before the law-makers of my Church for the abrogation of this 
unpalatable legislation. Thus this action, without securing to 
Methodism any corresponding compensation, lias placed freely 
in the hands of others the means for winning from us many 
who ought to be with us. 

It is not only true that many are thus induced to go from 
us, but this legislation works embarrassment in the minds of 
young people who remain with us, by the undue prominence 
which it gives to the subjects of which it treats. The feeling 
is abroad among our own young people that in some way the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is peculiar in its treatment of the 
amusement question. And so among the very first questions 
which the pastor has to meet when his young people advise 
with him about assuming the vows of Church membership is 
this, as to what the Discipline enjoins upon the subject of 
amusements. Not that the subjects forbidden may not, one and 
all of them, be proper subjects, when occasion arises, for a pas- 
tor’s advice and counsel ; but certainly there is no wisdom in so 
signalizing these things by special prohibitive statutes as to 
make them the most conspicuous things in the thought of 
young Christians as they approach the doors of Methodist 
Chureh membership. 

In the initial steps of the Christian life would it not be more 
profitable that the minds of these young people should be filled 
with a few of the positive things which Christ requires in order 
to his glory, rather than that they should be so sharply chal- 
lenged and diverted by a few things which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has chosen to label as contraband ¢ 

5. This legislation is to be objected to because it debars from 
membership in the Methedist Episcopal Church many most in- 
telligent and conscientious Christians. The simple fact is, that 
the sweeping and undiscriminating prohibitions of this legisla- 
tion do not carry with them the convictions of the most 
thoughtful people. These prohibitions cannot be elevated to the 
plane of universal moral principles. They undertake with ref- 
erence to certain things to establish an artificial and a provincial 
conscience. They utter their condemnation in a wholesale way 
of some things concerning which some of the purest-souled 
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young people of our day, young people reared in pure and 
beautiful homes, have no more been accustomed to think of as 
evil than they have been accustomed to think evil of the con- 
versations which they hold with their own brothers and sisters. 

My meaning will be sufficiently specialized in the general 
statement, that in the most approved society of many of the 
cities it is not uncommon for the young people to hold oeca- 
sional social evening gatherings in the parlors of their friends, 
and, as is most natural, a part of the time of these gatherings 
is passed in one form or another of amusement. Now, it may 
very probably happen that some of the amusements indulged in 
on such occasions bear the same names as some of those against 
which the Methodist Discipline has uttered its undiscriminating 
condemnation. But, nevertheless, these amusements are con- 
ducted under the eyes of parents and in homes whose social 
and moral atmospheres are most carefully guarded. Not only 
so, but many of tle young people who are habituated to such 
associations, and who indulge in these amusements, are consci- 
entiously Christian, and as such are passing up into manhood 
and womanhood to rank worthily with the most pure, morally- 
aspiring, and God-fearing men and women of this or of any 
other generation. 

The moral quality of a thing does not depend so much upon 
the name it bears as upon the time, the associations, the 
motives, under which it takes place. These young people have 
been accustomed to indulge in amusements bearing certain 
names under conditions that have brought them pleasure, not 
harm. It is manifest that the convictions of such young 
persons cannot be made to subscribe to undiscriminating con- 
demnation of such amusements as either wise or right. They 
cannot be made to believe that these amusements, as they have 
been accustomed to them, are wrong; indeed, they feel certain 
that they are not wrong. And yet the Methodist Episcopal 
Church gives to such no alternative but either to subscribe to 
that as wrong which they do not themselves believe to be 
wrong, or else to remain outside of its membership. 

As I write these lines there has fallen into my hands, as by a 
strange opportuneness, a letter from one of the most cultured, 
devoted, and influential of New England Methodist laymen. 
This letter was not designed for my eye, and was written with 
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no thought of publicity. Its author is the successful conductor 
of a large Dible-class. Among other things, he says : 

I have a young man in my Sunday-school class. . .. Sometime 
ago IL asked him if he did not feel that it was a duty which he 
owed to God and himself to publicly announce himself as a fol- 
lower of the Saviour, and become a member of the Church. He 
said frankly that he did, but that he could not do it, for that in 
so doing he should practically say that he believed things were 
wrong in which he saw no wrong, and that he was told he could 
not do this and could do that, and while perhaps he did not care 
to do the one or the other he could not consent to put himself in 
a false position. 


This gentleman continues: 


I talked and argued the case to the best of my ability, but to no 
manifest result. Ile makes no profession of religion now, but I 
honestly think he has more of the real spirit of Christ in his 
heart than—well, than some others—perhaps myself included. 

Presumably my own pastoral experience in this matter is not 
exceptional. In my present pastorate I have failed to secure 
the membership of at least three most excellent young persons, 
and for the reason that they could not make themselves believe 
that for them certain things are wrong which our Discipline 
formally declares to be such, and they were at the same time 
too honorably conscientious to accept membership in a Church 
with whose rules they are not in agreement. But all three of 
these have sought membership in neighboring Churches, where 
they are developing into the finest types of Christian character 
and usefulness. And the thing to be emphasized is that which 
held these young people in self-exclusion from membership in 
the Methodist Church was not a thing disereditable to their 
Christian character, but rather a quality worthy of all com- 
mendation. They exercised their own right of thought, and at 
the same time were too conscientious to place themselves in a 
false position. Had they been less thoughtful and less conscien- 
tious they might now be in the membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The rule thus operates as a winnowing-fan 
which winnows out and away from us some of the most valu- 
able material for Church membership. 

The effect upon the welfare of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the conditions discussed in this section of my payter 
is more far-reaching than is at first easily measured. These 
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conditions are among those that bear gravely upon the problem 
of the social and moral standing of our denomination, especially 
in the great centers of population and of power. I know that 
some would dismiss this whole matter by saying that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is better off without than with such 
persons in its membership as I have described above. But | 
cannot believe that any wise person, with a full knowledge of 
the facts in his possession, would rest content in such a view. 

6. This legislation is to be objected to because, on account of 
its failure to carry with it the convictions of many who are in 
the membership of the Church, it is practically a dead letter, 
and as a measure of discipline cannot be enforced. If clearly 
and beyond debate the provisions of this legislation were obvi- 
ously wise and right, then, however practically ignored by any, 
they ought to stand. But as a matter of fact there are great 
numbers in the Church who believe neither in the wisdom nor 
in the legitimacy of such legislation. Practically there are 
many Church members in Methodism whose lives are no more 
governed by this legislation than though it did not exist. This 
is simply to say, that in matters of personal conduct these per- 
sons elect to act by their own judgment rather than to be gov- 
erned by prohibitive statutes in the wisdom of which they do not 
believe. That so long as these statutes remain many of these 
persons stand in the Church in the attitude of law-breakers is 
not to be denied. Their position in this respect it is not my 
purpose to defend. 

Legal consistency would seem to require that all in a Church 
should cheerfully conform to its laws, or else withdraw them- 
selves from its membership. If, however, this consistency 
should suddenly have sway, it would result in a vast elimina- 
tion from the present membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. The simple fact is, that the spirit and the freedom of 
the age are against all such Chureh legislation. And by this 
I do not mean necessarily that spirit and freedom of the age 
which minister to depraved and unregenerate tastes. Here, 
for instance, are a man and a woman, parents, blessed with a 
fainily of bright boys and girls growing up to take places in 
society. That family life is planted in the center of a certain 
social structure. This structure represents, on the whole, the 
best culture and the best character of the age. The very envi- 
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ronment of this family is itself largely shaped by certain ideas 
and usages of society, ideas and usages which themselves grow 
out of the best life of that society. 

Now whiat, in these given conditions, are tlese parents to do ? 
Are they to exercise their own judgment as to what kind of 
associations and amusements they will permit to their children 
in the society where they must rear them? Or will they be 
content to abide the positive instructions in this matter of some 
ecclesiastical council—instructions, it may be, framed by men 
who themselves never had to face the practical problem which 
these parents have to face? Of course there is but one answer 
to these questions. These parents must work out their own 
problem as best they can. But in doing this, the probabilities 
are that they will permit some things which the sweeping and 
undiscriminating letter of the statutes condemns. 

Suppose, now, that these parents were summoned to trial. 
What would be the result? The shades of the Committee on 
the State of the Church in the General Conference of 1872 
might vote to condemn them; but certainly, on the intrinsic 
merits of their action, the enlightened Christian jury of the age 
would give a verdiet of acquittal. 

It is doubtless sadly true that many in the Church who violate 
these statutes are not as conscientiously careful concerning their 
personal conduct as they ought to be. But it is equally true that 
many who in form violate these requirements are not in spirit 
law-breakers. These really constitute a pronounced section of 
the best grown manhood and womanhood of the Church. 

3ut without attempting to characterize the motives of any, 
the truth remains that this legislation on amusements is, be- 
cause practically unreceived into the convictions of our Church 
membership, so far a dead letter that its disciplinary require- 
ments cannot be enforced. The statutes of this legislation are 
entered in the Book of Discipline under the “ Trial of Mem- 
bers” section. But if any Methodist pastor—certainly in the 
older and more populous sections—should undertake to bring 
to trial a member for violation of these statutes he would do 
little more than to plunge his people into a seething turmoil 
and make himself the target of public ridicule. The question 
recurs: Is it wise to retain in the Book of Discipline of ¢he 
greatest Protestant Church of this age legislative edicts of con- 
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duct in the legitimacy of which many of the members of this 
Church not only do not believe, but which themselves are so far 
a dead letter that their disciplinary claims cannot be enforced ¢ 

7. Many persons now in the Church might justly object to 
this legislation as an impertinent infringement upon their rights 
of membership. For all members who joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church prior to 1872 the matter of what amusements 
they should accept or refuse, if any, was left where it ouglit 
always to be left, with their individual conscience and judg- 
ment. For all these this legislation undertakes, at a stroke, to 
change the law of membership in the Church which they 
joined. When they joined this Church it was, in this very 
matter of amusements, truly a Protestant Church, leaving all 
decisions on this question to be settled between the individual 
and his Lord; but these persons all wake up one morning to 
find that, because of a bare majority vote of a General Confer- 
ence, they are, in this respect, members of a different Church 
from that which they joined. It is a matter perhaps worthy of 
serious thought to ask, whether the high proprietics of the case 
do not debar any General Conference from legitimately taking 
such action ? 

8. But finally, on the assumption that this legislation 78 
wise and in the right direction, it must still be said that it 
is incomplete and insufficient in its terms, and should be so 
supplemented and developed as logically to meet the full re- 
guirements of the wide situation. If we must so far distrust 
the teaching function of our ministry, the conscientiousness 
and common sense of our people, as to make the adoption of a 
black-list of forbidden amusements a necessity for the guidance 
of the Church, then that list certainly ought to be characterized 
by some degree of completeness. Since it is assumed, in order 
that we go right in such matters, that we should have definite 
official instructions, we ought perhaps to be informed as to 
whether it is right or wrong for Christians to attend a prize- 
fight. 

But, on the other hand, if we are to have a list of forbidden 
amusements, it is equally important that we should be favored 
with a list of amusements that are permissible. Nobody in 
this day will deny the legitimacy of and the necessity for 
amusements. And if we are to sail by a General Conference 
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chart, the same chart that locates the hidden rocks and the dan- 
gerous shoals ought to line out clearly the safe channel. This 
policy, I am aware, indicates no end of trouble. The General 
Conference, instead of sitting for a month once in four years, 
would need to be in continuous session. The age is inventive. 
The devil is constantly devising new evil amusements. It seems 
clear that the General Conference would have to employ pro- 
fessional experts to decide on the moral quality of amusements. 

ut to what does all this point save to the absolute impracti- 
eability and folly of leaving this whole question other than 
where it properly belongs, namely, under the cover of some 
general principle—a principle that will admit of moral exposi- 
tion by the Christian teacher, but the application of which 
shall in every case be left where it properly belongs, with the 
individual conscience ? 

II. A partial list of the objectionable features of the special 
legislation by the General Conference of 1872 has now been 
entered. The remedy which I propose for the condition which 
I regard as unfortunate is simple. It is that the General 
Conference of 1892 abrogate the entire action on this question 
taken in 1872. 

I am aware that some who would like to take this step feel 
that we cannot do it without damage. There is doubtless force 
in this view. It is not an easy thing for a great Church, before 
the eyes of all the world, to take the back track for the undoing 
of its former work. But it would be both Christian and states- 
manlike for us frankly to correct the admitted mistakes of 
former legislation. Besides, we shall suffer greater damage by 
going on in a wrong path than we can by retreat. If we are 
on untenable and dangerous grounds the socner we return to 
rational principles the better will it be for the Chureh, and the 
more certain will we be to secure for ourselves the approbation 
of all right judgment. 

The step advised is one which commends itself for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. This action would remand the whole question to that 
broad Christian principle first formulated for Methodism by its 
founder, John Wesley, a man whose peerless wisdom as an 


ecclesiastical legislator was only equaled by his saintliness,of 
character. This principle simply asks of the members of the 
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Methodist societies that they shall take only “such diversions 
as can be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” This principle 
covers wisely and adequately the whole question, and is in itself 
all the legislation on this question that any Chureh in Christen- 
dom will ever need to the end of time. 

2. This principle, standing by itself, as the only utterance of 
the Church, would have the merit of simplicity. Every body 
could comprehend it; nobody could forget it. 

3. This principle is comprehensive. There is no amusement, 
and could be none, to which it would not apply, and concerning 
which it would not be an entirely sufficient rule. 

4, This principle is universal, and would never need revision. 
It is as suitable to one age as to anotlier; as applicable to 
Christians in China as to Christians in America. 

5. This principle is practically undebatable. It cannot fail 
of indorsement by all right-minded people of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or of any other Church. 

6. This principle takes the highest ground possible on the 
question at issue, placing it where it properly belongs, on the 
individual conscience. 

7. Finally, there is no test, of which I can conceive, which 
this principle will not fully meet. In its simple comprelhen- 
siveness it says all that the Church ean properly say upon the 
subject. The Methodist Episcopal Cliurch, in its General Con- 
ference of 1872, undertook to supplement this principle by 
specific statutes. These statutes, as they stand to-day, are re- 
garded by many as an impertinence in our Chureh law. They 
are so wanting in the genius of common sense as to be unable 
to carry themselves as ruling convictions into the lives of many 
unquestionably good people. As they stand they place many 
members of the Chureh in the attitude of law-breakers, not to 
say of deliberate hypocrites. Let us sweep away this rubbish, 
and in its place re-enthrone as supreme a principle which in- 
vites nobody's contempt, but which is eminently adapted to 
make the members of our Church thoughtful and conscientious. 
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Art. IV.—THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 

In what is Shakespeare greatest / is like asking, What in the 
sun is brightest, or what in life is best? But if such a question 
were asked, his delineation of character would probably com- 
mand the most support; for “his knowledge of mankind,” 
Schlegel says, “has become proverbial.” Less can be urged 
against this feature of Shakespeare’s genius than against any 
other. He sometimes indulges in bombastic and offensive lan- 
guage, in puns and conceits; he takes liberties with history and 
geography, and sports with the classic unity of plot so dear to 
many ; but his characters seem so individual, of such “like pas- 
sions,” that criticism at this point is partially disarmed. 

Shakespeare’s characters are neither curiosities nor monstros- 
ities. He has a few of these, because they came within the 
range of “the mirror he held up to nature ;” but the personages 
in that mirror, whether kings or serving-maids, are for the most 
part of our common humanity. Whatever in them is local or 
temporary is fused with what is human and universal; they are 
not lessened in their presentation by the photographic process 
of some modern novelists, but enlarged and conformed to the 
special dramatie world in ‘whieh they are placed. 

If their world is full of ideality, like that of “The Tempest, , 
certain characters, like Prospero and Miranda, receive certain 
idealizing touches; while others, like Caliban, Stephano, and 
Trinculo, are coarsened for the sake of contrast. And if the 
world is tragic or comic a corresponding “form and pressure ” 
is given to the beings in it. 

The main principle that determines the interpretation of the 
characters of a drama is the same that gives us our knowledge 
of one another. We become acquainted with a man not by 
means of our senses—not by reading his biography or by look- 
ing up his social standing—but by some common feeling, expe- 
rience, or interest. It is not necessary that either of these should 
be the same as our own, for one feeling can light the way to the 
knowledge of a similar one; thus imagination and sympathy 
are generated ; thus we obtain a knowledge of another’s states 
without going through them ourselves. 

In every rightly constructed drama love, hate, ambitiof, and 
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other passions are like verbs—to be conjugated—the various 
characters being the moods and tenses. With us jealousy and 
avarice may be in the indicative mood, but in Othello and Shy- 
lock they are in the imperative, and we understand the jealous 
Moor and the avaricious Jew because we are of the same con- 
jugation. We shall not be obliged to look far to find some- 
thing in common between us and Shakespeare’s characters. 
Some are much nearer us than are others, and hence more intel- 
ligible ; if our experience were more extended, if our pains of@ 
consciousness were more and keener, these characters would be 
still more intelligible ; and thus our interpretation will be condi- 
tioned by what we are, by what we can imagine, by the “touch 
of nature” that makes the characters “kin” to us. 

Aristotle, with the sublime solemnities of his country’s dramas 
in his thought, has told us that “tragedy is an imitation of a 
worthy or illustrious and perfect action, possessing magnitude 
through pity and fear effecting a purification from such like 
passions.” Observe the appeal is to “ pity and fear,” emotions 
common to every one, and through them alone can tragedy 
produce any effect upon us. All the great tragedies were com- 
posed upon this high plane; they breathe the upper air of all 
poetry ; the interpreter, therefore, must enter this realm, put 
“its nighted color” on, partake of its spirit, and experience its 
purification. 

Coleridge has directed our attention to “the significancy in 
the names of Shakespeare’s plays. In the ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘As You Like It,’ and ‘ Winter's 
Tale’ the total effect is produced by a co-ordination of the char- 
acters as in a wreath of flowers. But in ‘Coriolanus,’ ‘ Lear,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ete., the effect arises 
from the subordination of all to one, either as the prominent 
person or the principal object.” 

The popular phrase, ‘“ Hamlet with Hamlet left out,” indi- 
cates the peculiar importance of Hamlet to the play of that 
name. In other dramas our interest is divided between the 
principal personage and some other character, or between him 
and the vigor of the action or the historical setting. Lady 
Macbeth, for example, excites our interest nearly as much 
as Macbeth; Iago as fully as Othello; Julius Cesar, though 
declared to be “the foremost man of the then world,” is not 
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more significant than the gigantic conspiracy against him ; 
neither is King John so interesting as the rising spirit of En- 
glish nationality. But in the play of Hamlet there is no such 
strong counter-attraction; the action is so negative, the other 
characters are so inferior, that the interest centers in Hamlet— 
the others hold our attention only as they contrast or comple- 
ment him. <A eareful analysis of Hamlet’s character, therefore, 
is necessary to understand the play. 

@ Let us first, however, sketch the influences that helped form 
his character. First is that of heredity. His father was a 
majestic monarch, possessing 

A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of @ man. 
His military prowess was of such a marked character that 
IToratio distinctly remembers 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
And... when in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 
IIamlet tells of the tender affection for his mother, so tender 
that 


Tle might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 


“all seeming, virtuous queen,” and 


Hamlet’s mother was an g, 
most demonstrative in her earesses of the king, his father. In 
becoming the wife of Claudius, and all through the play, in 
fact, she appears to be a woman of easy, compliant nature, and 
governed by the cireumstances in which she was placed. She 
doubtless perceived that her hasty marriage “ blurred the grace 
and blush of modesty,” and was “ out of joint” with decency ; 
but this did not trouble her. 

The Teutonie race to which Hamlet belonged was of a rude 
and barbarous character; it delighted ‘in heavy-headed revels,” 
in tipsy dances, and drunken jollities, and naturally was subject 
to corresponding fits of depression. It is a race of sublime as- 
animal 
cravings; the sublime is weighed down by the horrible, and a 
soaring spirituality by a debasing sensuality. As Hamlet puts it: 


pirations and achievements, heavily freighted by stron 


ita 
“ 


This heavy-headed revel... takes 
From our achievements, though performed at height, 


The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
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In temperament this-race is phlegmatie and melancholic ; 
when challenged by war it is energetic, even violent, in its 
action ; its thoughts blaze with intellect, its passions burn like 
fire, but when the “storm and stress” is past, inactivity and 
dissipation follow. Its views of life are profound, serious, and 
somewhat inclined to be pessimistic; within its vision are “the 
immortal sea which brought us hither,” and the “ undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler returns,” casting their 
deep shadows over the narrow isthmus between. Its imagina- 
tion is strong, but with a fondness for gloomy images; its 
favorite intellectual habits, especially as manifested by the 
modern Germans, are those of generalization and speculation 
—“the construction of an ideal world in which the soul may 
find a refuge from the perplexities of this life:” it prefers to 
philosophize about things to doing them, to contemplate them 
imaginatively to giving them practical form. 

Hamlet was educated at Wittenberg, a place that more than 
any other suggests the movement that has dominated modern 
civilization ; a movement that recognizes one’s private judgment 
as the test of truth, and makes it authoritative over against tradi- 
tion, rules, decrees, and formalism of every name. Moreover, he 
is German ; he has the German sense for reality as distinguished 
from phenomenalism; the thirst that is not content to sip the 
honeyed brim of the eup of truth, but seeks to drain it toits very 


dregs: he has, too, the German hospitality to “the more things 


in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy,” 
and the magnificent synthesis that rationalizes tle boldest con- 
traries—optimism and pessimism, even skepticism and. supersti- 
tion. Hamlet’s culture is the more marked in contrast to that 
of Laertes; it is inner and spiritual, while that of the other is 
outer and conventional. Hamlet is careful for essentials alone ; 
he had that “ within which passeth show.” But Laertes, though 
not without a certain manliness, rests in appearances. He is 
“the card or calendar of gentry,” and puts the greatest stress 
on ceremony. 

Laertes had had no philosophie learning; a few copy-book 
sayings from Polonius constituted his entire outfit in that direec- 
tion. Naturally, he thought @ la mode, what was customary 
was obligatory, but Hamlet and Horatio had been trained to 


independent and rational habits of thinking. 
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These influences, parental, racial, educational, were com- 
mingled in the person of Hamlet; something of each may be 
discerned in him, but his individuality is different from either 
and from all combined. His was the first and greatest nature 
in the play. He had the accomplishments of 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
[he was] The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mold of form, 

The observed of all observers. 

In a court where all was hypocrisy and obsequiousness he 
alone loved truth and simplicity. He was the only real 
mourner. Upon all others—his mother even—the mourning 
duties for his father sat lightly; their thoughts, their hopes, 
their fears were for his successor. ‘The king is dead,” say 
they; “long live the king.” 

The bent of his mind is philosophic, with a keen sense for 
reality and a corresponding disregard for illusion. Of a reflect- 
ive disposition, he never rests in feeling, as Romeo does, but 
transmutes it into thought; and when an idea is once presented 
he discourses upon it to the exclusion of every thing else. 
Even upon the platform while waiting, full of eager expectancy, 
for the appearance of his father’s spirit, there is a flourish of 
trumpets that suggests “the king’s rouse,” and Hamlet straight- 
way philosophizes upon the drunkenness of the nation. Pass- 
ing from this particular vice to moral deterioration in general 
he shows how 


Men,— 
Carrying . . . the stamp of one defect; . . 
. Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 


As infinite as man may undergo), 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 


Apparently he is oblivious of every thing else, and he is only 
recalled by Horatio’s startled exclamation, ‘“ Look, my lord, it 
comes!” The Ghost enters. 

Take another example. Hamlet has returned suddenly and 
strangely from his proposed voyage to England, a journey full 
of exciting adventure, and of prompt and brave action on his 
part. By opening the packets of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 


he became acquainted with the king’s murderous designs against 
himself, and by the friendly offices of the pirates he hag been 
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landed again in Denmark. He burns to confide the fact of the 
king’s treachery to Horatio, having words to speak, he says, that 
“will strike him dumb.” He meets Horatio and enters a grave- 
yard to impart the dreadful secret. A clown is there digging and 
singing. Hamlet asks: “ Has this fellow no feeling of his bus- 
iness, that he sings at grave-making?” Horatio replies: “ Cus- 
tom hath made it in him a property of easiness.” A skull is 
thrown up. Hamlet speculates: “This might be the pate of a 
politician, which this ass now o’erreaches; one that would cir- 
cumvent God, might it not?” Horatio assents: “It might, my 
lord.” Hamlet continues: “ Or of a courtier, which could say, 
‘Good-morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, good lord?’ This 
might be my lord Such-a-one, that praised my lord Such-a-one’s 
horse, when he meant to beg it; might it not?” Horatio again 
assents: “ Ay, my lord.” 

Another skull is thrown up. Hamlet curiously inquires: 
“Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer?. . . This fellow 
might be in his time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, 
his recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries ; 
is this the fine of his fines, the recovery of his recoveries, to 
have his fine pate full of fine dirt?” Then there is a bandying 
of words with the clown at considerable length. The clown 
calls his attention to the skull of Yorick, the king’s jester. 
Hamlet takes the skull and moralizes upon the vanity of human 
affairs and “the hideous metamorphoses ” of human dust. He 
is interrupted by a procession bearing the corpse of Ophelia, 
and his philosophizing is checked for a time. His long and 
frequent monologues, too, and his instruction to the players in 
which he gives the sum and substance of the art of acting when 
only a few hints were necessary, are examples of this tendency 
to over-reflection. Allied to this tendency was a corresponding 
disineclination to action, that was fostered by his student life. 
As Dowden well says: 

Hamlet has received culture of every kind except the culture of 
active life. During the reign of the strong-willed elder Hamlet 
there was no call to action for his meditative son. He has slipped 
on into years of full manhood, still a student of philosophies, an 
amateur in art, a ponderer on the things of life and death. 


Hamlet, doubtless, had the capacity for resolute action. It was 
strikingly shown on the platform when he met the Ghost, and 
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also on his voyage to England. And Fortinbras bears this im- 


pressivé testimony : 
Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally. 


sut the circumstances in which he was placed were so perplex- 
ing, so ambiguous, and so stimulative of reflection that his 
“ native hue of resolution was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” In the animal world there is a law of compensation, 
that when a limb or sense is lost the strength of the other 
limbs or senses is increased. This law also operates in man; it 
is illustrated in Hamlet. He might have been a great general 
or statesman, but circumstances turned his energies away from 
such an active career and made them flow into a life of reflee- 
tion; hence reflection became inordinate, and his aversion to 
the practical world was correspondingly strong. 

It has been plausibly urged that Shakespeare in this play in- 
tended to give us “a picture of the activity of man by an image 
of the contrary.” * While it is obvious that no single idea can 
comprehend a complex character like Hamlet’s, this statement 
certainly throws light upon it, and becomes more significant 
when considered with Shakespeare’s wisdom of life as expressed 
in this and other plays. There is abundant evidence that Shakes- 
peare reprobated any thing like dilettanteism, ora life of reflee- 
tion divorced from practical action. In this very play he makes 
Hamlet say : 

Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 


To fust in us unused, 


And in “Troilus and Cressida” the wise Ulysses in his conver- 
sation with the sulking, talented Achilles, enforces the same 
truth thus: 
No man is the lord of any thing 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting) 

Till he communicate his parts to others; 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 

Till he behold them form’d in the applause 

Where they're extended; which, like an arch, reverberates 

The voice again; or, like a gate of steel, 





* Gervinus. 
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Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat... . 

... 0, heavens, what some men do, 

While some men leave to do! 
And in the same scene there is a suggestive contrast between 
Achilles so nursing his pride and talents: 

That, ’twixt his mental and his active parts 

Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 

And batters down himself: 
but of such practical worth that the Grecian lords were clap- 
ping him on the shoulder 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, 

And great Troy shrinking. 

Hamlet felt the force of just such considerations as these ; he 
realized that his nature lacked balance. 

One fruitful source of inharmony in Hamlet’s character las 
been indicated, namely, over-reflection and the lack of that ra- 
diation of thought upon action so necessary to mental health 
and soundness. Another still more prolific source of disturb- 
ance should be pointed out. It is the struggle roused in Ham- 
let’s soul by the injunction of the Ghost, whereby his intellect, 
conscience, will, and carnal nature became warring factions. 
The apostle Paul speaks of a law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind—his carnal nature overcoming his 
intellect and conscience, calls to its aid the will, and, bringing 
him into captivity, kept him there until, re-enforced by a higher 
power, his intellect and conscience in turn winning over the 
will, which always sides with the stronger party, effect his de- 
liverance. But Ilammlet’s struggle, though involving essentially 
the same principles, presents other complications. The only 
messenger from the other world that appears in the play was 
on the side of Hamlet’s carnal nature, and insists upon revenge 
as a filial duty; but his conscience, “with its gleams of a rarer 


> is steadfast in its opposi- 


action in virtue than in vengeance,’ 
tion ; his intellect, listening to the counsels of both, is perplexed, 
and either does not reach a conclusion or does not rest in one; 
it furnishes no data to the will, and schemes mostly to preserve 
.’ When hostilities break out the carnal 
nature is always the aggressor, “its compulsive ardor” gains 
some victories, but its hasty triumph is cut short by the sov- 
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ereignty of reason and by a moral sensibility that is swift to 
repel any invasion of its domain. That we may better under- 
stand the nature and details of this struggle let us examine the 
circumstances of Hamlet’s life. 

When Hamlet first appears in the play he has a great sorrow, 
a sorrow so intense and absorbing that it excites the remarks 
and even the rebukes of the court. There is a poignancy in 
his grief that we must not overlook. It was not the only time 
he had looked upon death. The queen says: 

Thou know’st ’tis common; all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 
And Hamlet remarks, “ Ay, madam, it is common;”... the 
commonness of death he understood fully. But now, and prob- 
ably for the first time, death had come near him, and he felt the 
shock very keenly. What that shock was only those who have 
felt it can know. 

Then “a sea of troubles” rolls upon him; the moral degra- 
dation of his mother, the loss of the crown, the thrusting upon 
him of a detested paternity. How lonely he must have been! 
how destitute of consolation! without even the solace of con- 
stant employment! Ilow sad the last words of his soliloquy, 
“ But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue!” 

In such a condition of mind and heart, weary of life and 
misanthropie—a condition in which many noble souls have been 
led into sin or pushed into despair—Hamlet is startled by the 
appearance of his father’s spirit. It is no ordinary apparition. 
It comes “in the dead vast and middle of the night.” Its step 
is slow and measured, suggesting the shadowed march of a 
kingly soldier; “the majesty of buried Denmark” is enhanced 
by that of the supernatural, his authority as a messenger from 
the other world leads us to exclaim with Hamlet: “Speak, I am 


99 


bound to hear!” Then follows that harrowing conversation : 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
Hamlet. What? 
Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 


Are burnt and purged away... 
. . . List, list! O, list! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love... 
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Hamlet. O heaven! 
Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
Hamlet. Murder? 
Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 


Then there is the narration with horrible particularity of 
how the murder was committed by Hamlet’s uncle, and the 
most solemn admonition : 


If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 
. . - Hamlet, remember me! 


Hamlet is thrown into a state of delirious commotion. Every 
thing seems to be tottering—his very brain reels, and he grasps 
for something substantial. 


O, all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 
And shall I couple hell? O fie! Hold, hold, my heart; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up! Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. .. . 

O, most pernicious woman ! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables—meet it is, I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least, I'm sure, it may be so in Denmark. 


Let us now consider the effect of the injunction of the Ghost 
upon Hamlet’s intellect, conscience, will, and carnal nature, and 
their several attitudes toward it. 

His carnal nature cries out for action, for revenge, but his 
intellect can form no plan of action. Moreover, “ thinking 
precisely upon the event,” it begins to doubt the trustworthi- 


ness of the Ghost. 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits), 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this—the play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


The play is a scheme to get additional evidence. Hamlet con- 
fides the plan to Horatio: 


There is a play to-night before the king. 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 


L.of C. 
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Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 
I prithee when thou seest that act afoot 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle. If his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 
And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulean’s stithy. 


Accordingly the play is performed before the king. Claudius 
is pricked to the heart—he cannot contemplate the strong sug- 
gestion of his own villainy in the person of Gonzago. He 
leaves the room and the performance breaks up in confusion. 
Hamlet is now convineed ; he has caught the conscience of the 
king. He says to Horatio: “Tl take the Ghost’s word for a 
thousand pound.” 

It was one thing for Hamlet to be convinced, but it was 
quite another for him to convince others. The king had the 
confidence of the people. Denmark was an elective monareliy. 
Claudius “has come to the throne to the exclusion of his 
young nephew, exactly as had happened in Norway and also 
England, in the ease of Alfred the Great, a succession, there- 
fore, in strict accord with the practice of the North, Shortly 
after his accession he had married the widow of the late king, 
and had earried with him the full consent of the Danish nobil- 
ity. This affords a further proof that in the case of the late 
king’s death no suspicion of foul play had been abroad.* Any 
movement, therefore, that Hamlet might make against the king 
would he liable to be misconstrued and accounted treasonable. 
It was dangerous for any one even to know the villainy of the 
king, lest one reveal it in speech or action, Hamlet seems to 
have been aware of this danger, and seeks to conceal his seeret 
behind a sereen of madness—a device that is generally success- 
ful, but does not deceive the king. Indeed, the suspicions of 
Claudius are so much inereased that he seeks to take Hamlet’s 
life. Hamlet is now on dangerous ground if he acts only on 
tle defensive. Then, too, the very indefiniteness of the Ghost’s 
command : 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 


Against thy mother aught. 





* Ransome, Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots, p. 4. 
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This very indefiniteness made it possible for Hamlet to contem- 
plate its execution from three points of view: 1) From that of 
an avenger of blood ; 2) from that of divine justice; 3) from 
that of punishment by the State. Rossman thinks that the 
latter—that Hamlet should bring the king to the bar of public 
justice—was the proper view. But this certainly was imprac- 
ticable for two reasons: The machinery of public administra- 
tion was in the eulprit’s hands, and the Ghost could not be 
brought into court and made to testify. Hamlet seriously 
considered only the other two views. That “old stock” 
which he declared “virtue cannot so inoculate but we shall 
relish it,” counseled revenge as a duty. 


Am Ia coward ? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me tlie lie i’ the throat 
As deep as to the lungs? who does me tliis ? 
Ha! Swounds, I should take it; for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain, 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 


O vengeance! 


“Examples gross as earth” exhorted him, the chivalry of his 
times shamed him, his filial love cried out for revenge, and his 
contempt for that “smiling, damned villain,” the king, put his 
hand upon his sword. 

What held him in check? Was he a coward? On the plat- 
form in the presence of the Ghost, while his companions are 
quaking with fear, each “petty artery is as hard as Nemean 
lion’s nerve.” “I do not set my life at a pin’s fee,” he ex- 
claims, “and for my soul what can it do to that, being a thing 
immortal as itself?” What did restrain him? Ilis intellect, 
which marshaling all the difficulties in his way could discover 
no path of rational action, and his conscience, which could not 
contemplate the killing of his uncle, his mother’s husband and 
his king, as a clear, unmistakable duty—his moral sensibility, 
which separated him by a kind of virtuous solitude from that 
corrupt court, made him a censor of his mother, kept him from 
suicide, rebuked him for his treatment of Ophelia and Laertes, 
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irradiated his ideals, and was ever a restraining, though not 
always a controlling, force in his erratic life. 

And thus the struggle rages. It is inevitable that a soul thus 
torn by conflicting elements should suffer deterioration and loss 
of balance. Not finding a rational course of action and per- 
sisting in it, it must be peculiarly subject to the flow of invol- 
untary impulses and its acts colored by its environments. 

This is precisely what takes place in the case of Hamlet. His 
carnal nature, generated by a barbarous past and stimulated by a 
corrupt age, overbears his will and dictates most of his acts. 

Just before that scene in which lhe comes near killing the 
king every thing appeals very strongly to this part of his 
nature. 





Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churehyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world; now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 


ao: 
5 


Behold him standing behind the kneeling kin 


Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 
And so I'll do't; and so he goes to heaven: 
And so am I revenged? That would be scann’d. 


[lis intellect now asserts itself, and rage subsides for a time 
only to break forth in the next scene, a scene full of passion, 
and, meeting with no opposition from his intellect, he kills 
Polonius behind the arras, supposing him to be the king. And 
when Hamlet kills the king it is in a moment of exasperation. 
Observe how his passion was aroused.— 


Queen. O, my dear Hamlet, 

The drink, the drink! Iam poisoned! 

Hamlet. O villainy! Ho! let the door be lock’d! 
Treachery! seek it out! 

Laertes. It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou art slain; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour of life: 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand 
Unbated and envenomed. The foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again. Thy mother’s poison'd, 


I can no more—the king—the king’s to blame, 
Hamlet. The point envenomed, too! 
Then venom, to thy work! (Stabs the king.) 
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King. O yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Hamlet. Here, thou incestuous, murtherous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion! (King dies.) 


But how little of Hamlet is in this scene. He seems here 
more like Amlethus of the old Saga, and Laertes, his counter- 
part in this play. Behold Laertes upon his return from Paris. 
In a towering rage he demands of the king, “ Where is my 
father?” “Dead,” the king evasively replies. ‘“ How came 
he dead?” Laertes sharply asks 

How came he dead? I'll not be juggled with. 
To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I'll be revenged 
Most thoroughly for my father. 


Hamlet sometimes feels, and in two or three instances talks, 
in this way. He knows that he possesses this passionate nat- 
ure; he is conscious of this weakness, and sought to overcome 
it. And when Hamlet says to Horatio, 
Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee, 


he reveals his ideal of manhood, and this contributes to our 
knowledge of his character. His carnal nature reacted against 
this ideal, and his environment of lust and selfishness sought to 
drag him down to its own level. 

The world in which Hamlet was placed was “ out of joint,” 
and he was “called upon to set it right.” But it was supremely 
difficult to establish moral order in rotten Denmark. “ The 
whole moral world,” says Father Perek, “stands upon right, 
truth, and peace.” When these supports of national existence 
are taken away every thing will fall to pieces, the more surely 
the higher it is built. What evidence have we of the existence 
of any such supports as these in Denmark? Ter king was 
a murderer; her queen, the widow of the murdered monarch, 
and the wife of the assassin; her statesmanship, that of Polo- 
nius, “ baited with falsehood,” “ with windlaces and with assays 
of bias.” 
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Surely Denmark is not ripe for a reform, but for a revolu- 
tion. The pure streams of right and truth and peace cannot be 
made to flow from such corrupt fountains. They must be sup- 
plied from without. They must be supplied by a man that, 
like Hamlet, had sensed the new enlightenment that was 
streaming from Wittenberg, and, unlike Hamlet, was a master 
of practical action; by an idealist and a man of the world, and 
by one who could mediate the ideal and the actual. Every age 
of transition has such a leader, and that age had one in Fortin- 
bras. Fortinbras leading to battle twenty thousand men to 
conguer a strip of land upon which it would be impossible for 
his army to stand shows as much energy as Laertes or Claudius, 
but he is immeasurably above them in that he hazarded all this 
for an idea, to maintain the honor of his state. He could not 
debate with as much subtlety as Hamlet the question of 
whether “to be or not to be,” but he had a clear conception of 
what constitutes the well-being of a state, and could marshal 
the forces to secure it. The victorious drum-beats of Fortin- 
bras, fresh from the conquest of Poland, are heard just as 
the external supports of Denmark had fallen. The king had 
become a victim of his own treachery; the queen and Laertes 
had been involved in the same fate; Hamlet had been mortally 
wounded by the same villainy; the “carnal, bloody, and un- 
natural acts” have run their course; “the plots have fallen 
upon the inventor’ heads;” Hamlet gives his dying voice for 
Fortinbras ; and 

a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will, 


establishes Fortinbras as the saviour of Denmark. 


A, Dorlas oy~. 
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Art. V.—ROYAL SEIZURE; OR, THE ETHICS OF 
PLAGIARISM. 

Two difficulties regarding the writings and sayings of others 
confront the preacher and the man of letters: 

1. Dare he run the risk of unwittingly using the ideas or 
phraseology of other men by reading their works, and thus in- 
wardly digesting them ? 

2. Knowing that an idea ora turn of speech has been used 
before, onght he, as a matter of conscience, each time upon 
employing it, to acknowledge its real or supposed authorship on 
the printed or written page or in the public speech ? 

These two questions are at the very foundation of the ethies 
of intellectual commerce; and the proper answers thereto are 
the two commandments on which “ hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Nor are they merely matters of let or hinderance, 
settled by legal or judicial dictum or the ¢pse dixit of the eritie, 
but they are profoundly questions of conscience, underlying 
character and deciding destiny, temporal and eternal, psychical 
and spiritual. It is therefore no light or trifling task even to 
attempt to answer them. Nor do we hope in this paper to do 
more than east in our mite of allusion, citation, opinion, argu- 
ment, and illustration toward the solution of the problem. At 
the threshold we remark : 

1, It is often exceedingly difficult to determine the author of 
an idea or expression. To find a name appended by no means 
settles the question. Take as familiar a poem as the one con- 
taining the lines: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Five years ago we found these and the lines following in a 
popular magazine, and eredited to John G. Holland. Later 


they appeared in a ecyclopedia of quotations over the name of 
E. C. Stedman. And recently they have been published, 
strange to say, with the honors of their authorship given to 
that most voluminous of all contributors, Anon Y. Mous. Yet 
these famous lines are in “ Festus,” written by Philip James 
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Bailey no farther back than 1849, the author being still living. 
Alas! that the sun should set so soon, and that the glimmering 
stars should so completely steal his glory, and even attempt to 
make us believe there never was such a sun. 

The famous poem, “ Via Solitaria,” passed as Mr. Longfel- 
low’s for twenty years. Nearly all the leading papers and 
many of the leading magazines gave it royal welcome, not only 
on account of its intrinsic worth, but also for its supposed illus- 
trious parentage. Yet the real author is O. M. Conover, and it 
was first published in the Zndependent, of New York, July 2, 
1863—so soon and so long a wandering waif! 

Even our Mr. Longfellow, despite his wide and usually aceu- 
rate scholarship, was led astray by the poem entitled “ The 
Good George Campbell,” supposing it to be an original poem 
by O. L. B. Wolf, and translating it into English for @Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, when in reality it was an old Scotch ballad 
found in Motherwell’s A/instre/sy, and had been translated 
into German, without proper credit, by Wolf. Mr. Longfel- 
low afterward said: 


Icould not but smile at my own ignorance, which had thus led 
me to retranslate a translation. 


But if embodied ideas are so easily separated from their 
parents, and so naturally, with such unfiliality, wander off 
among the crowd, or even back to the temple, how much more 
difficult is it to decide the parentage and trace the genealogy 
when the parent is no more, or the idea was never embodied by 
the “art preservative.” 

2. From a perusal of the literature of the last five hundred 
years it would appear that originality, in the absolute sense, is 
a thing wholly of the past. 

The intellectual kaleidoscope is full, and all we can do is to 
seek varieties of light and arrangement; the melody is com- 
plete, and all that is left us is to vary, vocalize, dramatize, in- 
strumentize, and orchestrize ; all the colors are furnished to our 
hand, and we can, at the utmost, but mix and mingle and blend 
and experiment. I do not remember the time, and my memory 


is good, when I have plucked a flower in paper, magazine, or 
book, but its beauty and fragrance reminded me of other flowers; 
and in tracing the branch down to the tree or stalk, and from 
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thence to the root, I have found it drawing its nourishment from 
soil from which many other flowers have grown, yet are grow- 
ing, and will grow, for decades and perhaps centuries to come. 

Professor Masson says : 

Not unfrequently when you have read the article of great 
celebrity in the current number of a periodical you find there has 
been no other motive to it than a theftuous hope to amuse an hour 
for you after dinner by serving up to you again the plums from 
some book which you and every one else have read three weeks 
or a month before. 


Emerson says : “ Every book is a quotation ;” and in his paper 
on Napoleon he declares that “as Plato borrowed, as Shakespeare 
borrowed, as Mirabean ‘ plagiarized every good thought, every 
good word that was spoken in France,’ so Napoleon is not 
merely ‘representative,’ but a monopolizer and usurper of other 


minds.” 

But it is unfair to charge seizure without discovering the 
stolen goods. All charges, to have weight, must be specific and 
accompanied by proof. Observe, then, how the crowned heads 


of thought have added, by royal seizure, empire after empire 
to their dominions. 

Begin with Chaucer. It is asserted, upon good authority, 
that every thing he wrote could be traced back to a great French 
work entitled “ The Romance of the Rose,” 
works on which the literary history of whole generations and 
centuries may be said to hinge.” The “ Clerk’s Tale” he took 
from Petrarch. But before Petrarch Boceaccio had used it. His 
“Troilus and Creseide” is simply an English reproduction of an 
Italian version of a Latin translation of a French poem. The 
same theme had been used by Boethius, Maure, Colonna, and 
Boeceaccio. And since Chaucer it has been used by Ludgate, 
Henryson, and finally by Shakespeare himself. In Chaucer’s 
“House of Fame,” the touch of Petrarch and Dante is visible. 
His “ Legend of Good Women” he takes almost entirely from 
Ovid. His “Palamon and Arcite” is scarcely more than an 
English version of Boceaccio’s “ Teseide.” 

Spenser’s master-piece, “ The Faerie Queen,” was inspired by 
the “Orlando” of Ariosto, and is written in open emulation 
of it. In his “ Muiopotmos” Spenser takes us back to Ovid, 
adding an incident in the story of Arachne. 
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Dryden’s well-known lines: 

Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 

And give them furlough for the other world; 

But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 

In starless night, and wait the appointed hour. 
Our minds revert to Montaigne, who used the idea, and to 
Cicero, who used it before Montaigne. His “ Mock Astrolo- 
ger” was furnished him, in outline, by Thomas Corneille. His 
* All for Love” and “Palamon and Arcite” were likewise 
appropriations. His “ Amphitryon” was so much like one of 
Moliére’s pieces it was at first supposed to be merely a loose 
colloquial translation, But though Dryden took it from Mo- 
liére, “ the only writer of genuine comedy,” he did not harm 
“the wonderful Frenchman,” for Moliére had filched it bodily 
from Plautus. Indeed, so notorious was Dryden in this respect, 
that he has been called “ that literary parasite.” 

John Milton, whom Lowell likens to “ A true Attie bee ”— 
“Attie bee” being an unacknowledged quotation from the 
ancients, who first applied it to Sophocles—* he made boot on 
every lip where there was a trace of truly classic honey,” took the 
plot of Comus from Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tales,” and the charae- 
ter from a previous Comus by a German author. “ L’ Allegro” 
and “ I] Penseroso” grew out of the soil of Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy” and Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Nice Valor.” 
ss Lycidas ” is an echo of the drooping, honeyed strains of Bion. 
“ Paradise Lost” was a hackneyed theme when Milton appro- 
priated it. It had been used by Avitus in the fifth century, 
Crdmon in the sixth, Faleonia in the tenth, Giacomo in the 
twelfth, miracle playwrights from the eleventh to the sixteenth, 
Andreini in the seventeenth. And Milton had all these at his 
tingers’ ends and at his tongue’s tip. 

Thomas Brown, before Milton, had said that Adam “ was 
the wisest man,” and Dante, “ Mi ripingeva la dove it sol tace.” 
When Milton speaks of the “ wandering moon” the mind in- 
stantly reverts to Horace’s “ errantem lunam.” Milton’s verses: 

Sleep, listening to thee, will watch; 
Or we can bide his absence, till thy song 


End, and dismiss thee ere the morning shine, 


are plainly reminiscent of the words of Alcinous to Ulysses in 
the eleventh book of the “ Odyssey.” Dryden informs us that 
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Milton told him that “Spenser was his original ;” and Mr. 
Thoreau, speaking of Milton’s seizures, says: “A pleasing © 
image or a fine sentiment loses none of its charms, though 
3urton, or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Marlowe, or Sir Walter 
Raleigh may have written something very similar.” It would 
require pages, moreover, to point out the Dantesque mines in 
which Milton delved, and out of which he brought forth and 
appropriated the rarest and most precious ore. 

Considering Mr. Longfellow, leaving out the Hiawatha dis- 
cussion and Poe’s strictures, we may say that Hawthorne 
furnished the outline of “ Evangeline;” but “a friend from 
Salem” gave it to Hawthorne. Even the model of the poem 
is not original, Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “The German 
model, which it follows in its measure and the character of its 
story, was itself suggested by an earlier idyl.”” Again and 
again, while reading Longfellow’s lines, 

The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 


has my mind involuntarily repeated Milton’s 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the wnconquerable will, etc. 


In a single poem of Robert Montgomery’s, the “ Omnipres- 
ence of Deity,” there are unquestioned appropriations from as 
many as five poets: Dryden, Scott, Pope, Crabbe, and Byron. 
What wonder Macaulay’s wrath was kindled! 

3ut the time would fail me to tell how Christ appropriated 
the popular adages, proverbs, aphorisms, and folk-lore of his 
day ; how Paul borrowed from Aratus and Cleanthes ; Thomas 
Jefferson, in writing the declaration of independence, from the 
Massachusetts bill of rights and other state and political papers ; 
Macaulay from Scott ; Poe from Calderon, Boscovich, and Cha- 
teaubriand ; Hawthorne from Drowne; Pope from Bolingbroke 
and Chaucer; Wordsworth from Virgil; Moore from Chau- 
eer, as did also Longfellow; Byron from Milton, “Juno,” 
Ilarriet Lee, Rousseau, Voltaire, Chateaubriand, Beaumarchais, 
Lauzun, Gibbon, Bayle, St. Pierre, Alfieri, Casti, Cuvier, La 
Bruyere, Wieland, Swift, Sterne, Le Sage, Goethe, the classics, 
and Job; Addison from Milton and the classics; Dryden from 
Corneille, Milton, Plautus, Moliére, Chaucer, Boccaccio, Shakes- 
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peare, and a host of others; De Quincey from Richter ; Dickens 
from Fielding, Smollett, Irving and Carlyle, yes, and Wilkie 
Collins; Gray from Milton, Pope, Sir John Davies, Davenant, 
Dryden, James Hammond, and Gresset; Goldsmith from 
Gray ; Swift from Lucian, Bacon, Moore, and ancient writers of 
fables; Sterne from Rabelais, Béroalde de Verville, Bouchet, 
sruscambille, Scarron, Swift, “Gabriel John,” Burton, Bacon, 
Blount, Montaigne, and Bishop Hall; Fielding from Lucian, 
Regnard, and Moliére ; while Emerson declares Shakespeare to 
have been the very king of appropriators. 

Now it is evident from this hurried glimpse of the merchant 
princes in the chamber of intellectual commerce that we must 
of necessity have access to the bank of current thought, ancient 
and contemporaneous—-our individual mints would soon be 
exhausted, and our skill in the manipulation of thought would 
not be developed. Moreover, that enlarged mental commerce 
which comes from barter and exchange would be entirely eut off. 
It has been well said by a distinguished critic: “ A great man 
without a past, if he be not an impossibility, will certainly have 
no future.” We therefore pass in review the various methods 
of obtaining coins bearing royal images and superscriptions. 

1. The secret, crafty, stealthy seizure of the bald-headed, 
brass-faced, iron-hearted plagiarist, stealing the children of 
thought without the ability to fully appreciate them, employ 
them to the best advantage, or properly provide for them, say- 
ing, ‘These be mine,” as gypsies are said to steal and claim 
the children of their betters. This is simple midday highway 
robbery or midnight burglary, for which there is no extenu- 
ation whatever; the clown strutting about in royal robes—a 
monkey with comical grimaces, yet with all the pomposity pos- 
sible, sitting in the chair of state. Let me cite a few examples. 
Robert Montgomery takes Byron’s “ Address to the Sea,” 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, 


and with Alpine self-possession originates the following couplet : 


And thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face 


Time’s iron feet can print no iron trace, 


Again, the same poet takes this child of Scott’s: 


The dew that on the violet lies, 
Mocks the dark luster of thine eyes, 
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out of its noble palace and its purple robes, and transforms it 
into a jingling gypsy, thus: 


And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon Beauty’s eyes. 


Also compare Owen Meredith’s dedication of “ Lucile” with 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s dedication of “ Aurora Leigh.” 
“Lucile,” by the way, is taken almost bodily from the heart of 
George Eliot. Such as these are the Jesse Jameses of literature, 
taking money from teller and cashier without even signing a 
receipt that the president and directors of the bank, namely, 
the great reading public, may know to whom the specie was 
delivered. 

2. The open, undisguised borrowing of others’ ideas without 
credit, without trying to conceal their parentage by tricks of 
phraseologieal festooning, and neither affirming nor denying 
authorship. Mr. Patison says of Milton: 

True, there are many phrases or images in “ Paradise Lost” 
taken from earlier writers—taken, not stolen, for the borrowing 
is done openly... . Here and there, many times, in detached 
places, Milton has consciously imitated. 


Pope did the same in his “ Essay on Man,” and in his “ Dun- 
ciad.”’ 

Now the tracing of the line between this and real plagiarism 
of the rawest, baldest sort, is about as difficult, in my mind, as 
the deciding the difference between a sky blue and a blue sky. 

3. Dietetics, dieting the mind until it takes on the complexion 
desired, as the Hebrew princes in the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
refrained from meats and wines, and restricting themselves to a 
vegetable diet, “ appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the 
children which did eat the portion of the king’s meat.” 

It is as true psychically as it is physically, that our character 
and complexion, our attitude and trend, are decided by our diet. 
The strength of the animal used for physical food becomes 
our strength by digestion and assimilation ; and people who are 
voracious meat-eaters are fleshly in appearance and character, 
not unfrequently exhibiting the traits of the animal that, by 
assimilation, has become a part of themselves. This same law 
obtains in the realm of the psychical. Bayard Taylor became 
so steeped in German literature that he thought in German. 
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So Chaucer thought in French and Niebuhr in Hebrew. Scott 
bathed himself in border lore and minstrelsy as Esther bathed 
herself in sweet spices and perfumes, until he was saturated 
with the romantic chivalry and heroism for which the Scotian 
highlands and lowlands are immortal. Nicolai Gogol, the Sir 
Walter Scott of Russia, did the same in his own country. 

Thomas Moore is a famous instance. Mr. Moore read Indian 
literature, or, to follow my previous figure, fed upon Indian 
thought, until his whole mind was metamorphized, and by 
digestion and assimilation made all his booty verily his own. 
In other words, he Indianized his mind. In reading “ Lalla 
Rookh,” though we know the author was never in India, and 
reckless of breaking the spell, he constantly refers us to foot- 
notes, telling us where and of whom he obtained his informa- 
tion; yet we never think of charging him with plagiarism. 
Indeed, he escapes the charge, though some of his weightiest 
obligations are not acknowledged. He sometimes enhances 
his seizures and sometimes deteriorates them; nevertheless, in 
either case, the honey despoiled has been eaten, digested, and 
assimilated, and has thus become his own. 

4. The royal appropriation of ideas, embodied or disembod- 
ied, which the author feels he can ennoble, and to which he 
can give increased value and beauty—what Lowell denomi- 
nates the calling in of the current coin and re-issuing it stamped 
with another image. Professor Holmes lauds Milton for his 
royal appropriations, and declares that this fact “ signalizes all 
Milton’s compositions. It is his manner. It is his genius. He 
claims the spoils of learning as his own, He made the triumphs 
of others the stepping-stones of his fame.” Longinus, the Greek 
philosopher and rhetorician—whom one styles “a living library,” 
another “a walking museum,” a third “the best critic of all an- 
—maintains that such seizures as Milton’s are not theft, 


>] 


tiquity ’ 
and are worthy of the loftiest praise and the londest applause. 
Evidently the first two methods of availing ourselves of “the 
spoils of learning” must be wholly and absolutely condemned. 
The third—the method of Seott, Moore, and Gogol—if con- 
scientiously followed, is in every respect commendable. The 
fourth will do for intellectual crown-heads, if one is ever con- 
scious of that high dignity and distinction. Such poaching as 
Montgomery’s and Meredith’s is contemptible ; and such prac- 
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tices as Professors Patison and Holmes credit to Milton are 
unworthy of that “splendid orb of song.” 

Our drafts upon the bank of the world’s thought must be 
either by assimilation or by royal appropriation. As a rule 
there is only one way, and that is by assimilation. Especially 
is this true of the preacher and the literatus of conscience. If 
we desire to use the ideas and expressions of others, without 
quotation marks, we must make them our own by the most 
thorough digestion and assimilation. The strength of the ox 
becomes our strength only when we have made a portion of the 
ox a part of ourselves. As I walk I do not analyze my strength 
and try to trace it back to the various sources from whence I 
derived it—liquids and solids—but with the consciousness of 
strength, and that it is my own, I do what I do with my might. 
Likewise in the intellectual realm, we must not only have the 
world’s mental stimuli—the liquids and solids of thought—stored 
away in some cranial or chirographical larder, but we must digest 
and assimilate them until we can no longer trace them back to 
their primal source, so entirely have they become parts of our- 
selves, so completely our own property; or, to vary the fig- 
ure, though we may point to the mountains whence we have 
drawn our treasures, they are ours by the law of discovery and 
conquest, we having digged and delved and brought them forth ; 
or, by that higher law, “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” The 
method of Seott, Moore, and Gogol illustrates my meaning. 

This remark, however, must be made: what appears to be plag- 
iarism may be far from it. No mind is sué generis. Two minds 
may, entirely independent of each other, conceive and bring 
forth the same idea. For example: Mr. Dickens’s work, en- 
titled “The Bloomsbury Christening,” was so much like a farce 
entitled “ The Christening ” that appeared about the same time, 
that “ Boz” published a note disclaiming plagiarism. Charles 
Lanman’s poem, “ The Cardinal Flower,” as originally published, 
contained two entire stanzas almost word for word with Horace 
Smith’s “ Hymn to the Flowers,” a poem of which Mr. Lanman 
never heard until Mr. Longfellow called his attention to it. 

I revert to the method that furnishes the title of our paper, 
Royal Seizure. There have been men, a few men in every age, 
who have had a sublime faith (or conceit) that all the spoils of 
learning were their own; that God had commissioned them, 
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Alexander-like, to make world-wide conquest, as the pope com- 
missioned Count de Montfort to appropriate the whole earth, if 
possible. 

Shakespeare is the most notable instance. He found a place 
in his mental gallery not only for his own pictures, but also for 
those of almost every one else. And their grouping and arrange- 
ment are so harmonious, so felicitous, and tle effect is so inde- 
scribably happy and striking, that the despoiled, finding their 
masterpieces there, would hardly have the heart to remove 
them even though such a thing were possible. He seized 
upon a neighborhood thought or an ephemeral idea, and gave 
it world-wide celebrity and age-long longevity. He took iron 
coin that was too heavy and cumbersome for general circulation, 
and, casting it into the crucible of his own genius, subjected it 
to a process only the wizards of the widest wisdom know, and it 
eame forth re-wrought into that peculiar metal that passes cur- 
rent by intrinsic worth, like gold, in all lands. 

This royal seizure of the intellect is like the ancient Roman 
emperors appropriating province after province and kingdom 
after kingdom, and absorbing them into an organie whole, until 
the tread of the Roman sentry on the rock of Gibraltar or the 
Scotian strand echoed far up the cataracts of the Nile, and 
120,000,000 people, as miscellaneous as the sheet-borne animals 
in Peter’s Joppan vision, bowed beneath the sway of the Ro- 
man eagles. Shakespeare was an irresistible Alexander, making 
world-wide conquests, and a combinative Ceesar, unifying them 
and making them an organie part of lis own original kingdom. 
And as those emperors would call in the various coins of the 
kingdoms they conquered and re-mint and re-issue them with 
the imperial profile, making them a legal tender throughout 
the world, whereas before they were current only in some 
“pent-up Utica,” so Shakespeare re-minted and re-issued the 
currency of thought of every province he invaded, and lifted 
it from a provincial to a metropolitan and cosmopolitan cireula- 
tion, sending it forth with his own imperial uncounterfeitable 
imprint stamped upon it. So Mr. Nichol says of Byron: 


He made them [the writings of others] his own by recasting 
the rough ore into bell-metal. He brewed a caldron like that of 
Macbeth’s witches, and from it arose the images [not of witches 
but] of crowned kings. If he did not bring a new idea into the 
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world he quadrupled the force of existing ideas and scattered them 
far and wide. 


This naturally suggests the question, Are Shakespeare and 
his coadjutors, in thus appropriating other men’s ideas, entitled 
tu the honor or crown of originality? We answer, there are two 
kinds of originality : 

1. Creative. 

2. Combinative. 

Now it is doubtful whether a purely original idea, in the 
creative sense, has been given to the world in five thousand 
years.* Juvenal, in his day, said, “ Nihil dictum quod non 
dictum prius” —that is, nothing can now be said which has 
not been said before. Of the thirty-seven plays attributed to 
Shakespeare it may be doubted whether he is the absolute 
parent of a single piece, at least in the sense that Shelley con- 
ceived and brought forth. 

So purely creative originality is impossible to-day. Neither 
Shakespeare, Milton, nor Dante were purely creative, for we 
can point to the very fields whence they culled their rarest 
flowers, and to the fountains from which they drew their sweet- 
est and most exhilarating draughts. And if these failed to ere- 
ate, to whom shall we go for specimens of creative originality ¢ 

Combinative originality, then, is all that we can hope for; 
what some critics call the originality of discovery. We are 
not to create but discover empires of thought, as Columbus 
discovered America. We are to experiment with the chemicals 
at hand, as intellectual Faradays and Sillimans, to ascertain what 
new processes nay be discovered and what new physical chem- 
icals may be evolved. We are to combine and vary the ideas 
we have until from a simple theme shall come the oratorio, or 
from a single idea shall swell the glorious volume—as the acorn 
sends forth the oak—as Mozart, taking a wandering snatch of 
melody handed him by Beethoven, wove it into such a laby- 
rinth of colossal yet most bewitching and enchanting harmonies, 
that the great symphonist rushed from the chamber exclaiming, 
“The world will be too small to contain the fame of this won- 
derful child!” 

Ours is to be the originality of treatment, of combination, of 
presentation, of application of what is already existent and at 


* We cannot indorse this pessimism.—Epiror. 
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ourcommand. Nor is this sort of originality to be depreciated. 
It is really the highest sort. Lowell says: 


Originality consists quite as much in the power of using to pur- 
ose what it finds ready to its hand as in that of producing what 
is absolutely new. 


Speaking of Rousseau’s genius the same critic observes : 


If his ideas were suggested to him mostly by books, yet the 
clearness, consecutiveness, and eloquence with which he stated 
and enforced them made them his own. There was at least that 
original fire in him which could fuse them and run them ir a novel 
mold. His power lay in this very ability of manipulating the 
thoughts of others. 


Emerson says: 


Great men are more distinguished by range and extent than by 
originality. A great man quotes bravely, and will not draw on 
his invention when his memory serves him with a word as good. 
Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first quoter of it. 


After this commendation of literary buccaneering we are not 
surprised when Oliver Wendell Holmes says of Emerson : 

He believed in borrowing, and borrowed from every body and 
every book. Not in any stealthy or shamefaced way, but proudly, 
royally, as a king borrows from one of his attendants the coin that 
bears his own image and superscription. 


The eloquent and versatile Henry Cabot Lodge says of Daniel 
Webster: 


The faculty of obtaining and using the valuable work of other 
men, one of the characteristic qualities of a high and commanding 
mind, was... strong in Mr. Webster. ... It is one of the familiar 
attributes of great intellectual power to be able... to use other 
people and other people’s labor and thought to the best advan- 
tage, and to have as much as possible done for one by others. 
This power of assimilation Mr. Webster had to a marked degree. 
He could maintain or construct where other men had built ; he 
could not lay new foundations or invent. 


Macaulay, in his noble portraiture of the great Montague, tes- 
tifies thus: 


He was represented in a hundred pamphlets as the daw in bor- 
rowed plumes. This reproach was, in truth, no reproach... . It 
is surely praise enough for a busy politician that he knows 
how to use the theories of others; that he discerns among the 
schemes of innumerable theorists the precise scheme which is 
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wanted and which is practicable; that he shapes it to suit pressing 
circumstances and popular humors; that he triumphantly defends 
it against all objectors, and that he carries it into execution with 
prudence and energy; and to this praise no English statesman 
has a fairer claim than Montague. 


“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” All 
thought comes from God. Evil thoughts are but God-given 
thoughts corrupted by the world, the flesh, or the devil. 
What the great German exclaimed, “O God, I think thy 
thoughts after thee,” is true of every man. Being God-given, 
they are “from everlasting to everlasting.” The hoariest liter- 
ature is but a record, crooned or scribbled at the cradle of the 
human race, of our every-day thouglits. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did think. 


The thoughts we are thinking the first man thought. As Sir 
Isaac Newton said in substance: “ Trace every law, every force, 
back to the last, to the ultimate analysis, and you will find neither 
law nor force, but simply God—God, back, and under, and 
through, and over all;” so trace every thought back through all 
the genealogies of men and angels, and you will find it emanated 
from the Logos, Ev deyg jv 6 Adyo¢ . . . Idvta dv’ abrod éyévero, 
kai ywoic abtod éyévero obde fv, Jolin i, 1,8. We are to no 
more give credit for a thought than for a breath of air, a 
burst of sunshine, or the sweep of a landscape. Acknowledg- 
ment is impossible, for there is not a thought whose parentage 
is known, humanly speaking. I challenge any one to point 
to an intellectual father, ancient or modern, who has begotten 
an hitherto unbegotten thought. Wendell Phillips delighted 
in showing that even our jokes and quips and bon mots, even 
our Irish bulls, are older than the pyramids, and as for science, 
philosophy, and architecture, we are but droning over the alpha- 
bet beyond which are the countless massive tomes with which the 
prehistoric were familiar. I challenge any one to find a shade 
of thought from Dante to Tennyson that did not shine through 
the psychical prisms of forty centuries ago. That was a great 
saying of Carlyle’s: “ The Present is the living sum-total of 
the whole Past.” 

But not so with the phraseology. The phraseology belongs, 
up to a certain point, to the inventor. We have no right to 
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use it without proper credit until, like the prophet of old, we 
have fairly devoured it and lost it. Once digested and assimi- 
lated, using it as naturally and unconsciously as we use the 
strength of the ox that formed a portion of the dinner of the 
previous day, the phraseology as well as the thought is ours. 
If you would preach like Tillotson, South, or Taylor; like Sau- 
rin, Massillon, or Bourdaloue; like Chalmers, Spurgeon, or 


Simpson, devour and digest and assimilate their thought and 


style and vocabulary until they are woven into the warp and 
woof—into the very texture—of your being, and thus become 
yours. And when your own, you have a right to use them at 
pleasure. 

In other words, if you would preach like Tillotson, Tillotson- 
ize your mind and heart; or like Simpson, Simpsonize; or like 
Chalmers, Chalmerize ; or like Spurgeon, Spurgeonize. If you 
would write like Addison you must appropriate, not by theft, 
but by assimilation; in short, Addisonize. Master his style, 
read the books he read, write upon the same or kindred sub- 
jects, view things from his stand-point, and you will at last be 
Addisonian. But above all the masters of men towers the Man 
of Nazareth. He isthe only man worthy of assimilation. Do not 
stop to assimilate even a Chalmers, or Spurgeon, or Simpson ; no, 
not even a prophet or apostle or martyr. ‘These men were great 
and good. But they were great and good only so far and in 
proportion as they assimilated the Christ. My message then to 
my brethren in the ministry is, by all means assimilate the 
Christ. He is the matchless model. Let him be so thoroughly 
woven and interwoven, fused and interfused, throughout your 
entire being, physical, psychical, and soulical, that you can say 
with Paul: “ Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 


me.” In short, be not Simpsonized, nor Spurgeonized, nor 
Chalmerized, but be EMMANUELIZED. 


Whew Sherritt Qeceae 
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Art. VI.—ALFRED GRIFFITH. 


Tat men notably conspicuous in their day are often in so 
brief a time overtaken by oblivion is not of necessity dispara- 
ging to them. The fact, that in so many cases men occupying 
large place in the thought of their own generation are but 
vague and shadowy figures to the next, has at least partial ex- 
planation in the ephemeral character of contemporary records. 
In the stress and strain of work they have no time, had they 
even inclination and faculty, to take thonght for the future. 
Literature, indeed, has here and there an instance of great doers 
giving the world its best records of their deeds, but the instances 
are quite exceptional. The makers of history are seldom its 


writers as well. The Xenophons and Cesars and Grants of 


history are easy to count. 

There hence is little cause for marvel, less perhaps for blame, 
that men whose heroic service in the planting and training of 
Methodism is worthy to be had in perpetual memory are them- 
selves so little known; that many of these, at no greater remove 
from us than a single generation, are scarcely more than names ; 
and, most of all to sorrow for, that in the case of many the ob- 
livious years have swept beyond opr reach the means of recov- 
ering them to the recognition of the Church. On the roll of 
our worthies one may read their names. By searching we may 
find in our Conference necrologies appreciative mention, but of 
the most meager sort, of their lives and work. Tradition, too, 
makes some report; but, as mostly with tradition, its reports 
are vague, relating in the main to idiosyncrasies of character or 
oddities of speech. But when all we have is counted up, the 
fact remains that, with respect to many who in their day were 
princes in our Israel—workmen who were the masters in the 
founding and building of Methodism—no sufficing record any- 
where exists. While here and there some noted leader lives in 
the annals of the times, scores deserving only kess renown are 
without memorial, save in the record of their names and the 
grandeur of their work. 

The fact we thus recall has easy explanation in the conditions 
under which they were wrought. It was an era of aggression 
in which their lot was cast. It was appointed them to lay 
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foundations ; to strengthen stakes and lengthen cords. At first 
every thing was new; paths were untrodden; material was in 
the rough. There were sites to choose, plans to form, and 
arduous tasks to execute. They were voices in the wilderness, 
in highways and hedges, sounding on unaccustomed ears the 
invitations of the Gospel. Soon their success was in itself en- 
grossing. On every field “the slain of the Lord were many.” 
Every-whiere their eyes beheld fields “ white unto harvest.” To 
care for the slain and reap the fields and garner the sheaves; and, 
repeating the work, to plant and sow for new harvests; day and 
night aglow with zeal to recruit anew the armies of the Lord 
—this was their unchanging mood, the task to which their lives 
were set. These exactions of the time, imperative as necessity 
itself, while rich in material for history, were in the last degree 
unfriendly to its production. For had there been both compe- 
tence and inclination for this less urgent but more thoughtful 
work, opportunity was so little at command as to render its un- 
dertaking antecedently improbable. Especially improbable it 
was that the reflective mood and judicial habit, essential to the 
writing of biography or history, would have exhibition in a 
time of such complete abandon to evangelistic occupations. 
The stress and heat of battle, with the clash of arms and shout 
of captains, is not a time for the delineation and portraiture of 
leaders. So the men whose task it was to blaze their way 
through pathless woods, to cross unbridged rivers, on whom 
eame daily the care of folds and flocks scattered over vast 
reaches of newly-opened country—or later, when the pioneer 
had prepared the way for the regular itinerant, appointments 
were so many and daily rides so long that scarce an hour could 
be redeemed for seclusion and study—and when in the favored 
work of stations duties were so constant and engrossing—men 
whose lives were set to these conditions were certainly amenable 
to no censure in failing to put upon the canvas of their times 
satisfying portraits of the men who were “workers together 
with God ” in the great evangelistic movement of the century. 

A noted man of the class referred to in these remarks was 
Alfred Griffith, of the Baltimore Conference. His ministry 
began while the Church was yet in the dawn of its organized 


existence, and extended over the period of perhaps its most 
wonderful development and growth ; and though through much 
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of this he was confessedly the peer of his great contemporaries 
in the Conference, and was the last of these to pass away—a 
man whose services had in his life-time unusual recognition 
and are held in grateful memory still—no worthy record of his 
character and work has yet been made. 

Alfred Griffith was born in Montgomery County, Md., March 
16, 1783. He was admitted to the Baltimore Conference at 
its session of 1806, and remained a member of it till his death, 
April 15, 1871, a period of more than sixty-five years. He had 
but crossed the line of legal manhood when his ministry began ; 
he was a patriarch of fourscore years and eight when he ex- 
changed it for the crown. Between these dates is a record of 
service in quality and measure signalizing him among the men 
who, under God, advanced the Baltimore Conference to its 
illustrious place in the ministry of Methodism. This service 
embraced all the varieties of work distinctively pastoral known 
to our system; and in nearly equal proportion was distributed 
among circuits, stations, and presiding elders’ districts. For a 
number of years he was secretary of the Conference, and in 
nine General Conferences, beginning with the second session of 
the delegated body, 1816, he was a member of the Baltimore 
delegation. 

The life thus outlined it is now our purpose to review: to 
inquire for the qualities determining its character, and to note 
somewhat the conditions and peculiarities of its unfolding and 
achievement. 

It is not claimed that his was an intellect of the highest order 
—that any of his faculties were of that commanding type which 
nature now and then confers. It was, however, of large mold, 
and of that sturdy quality which, in the general judgment, con- 
stitutes the strong mind. The cast of his intellect was logical. 
Of quick perception, remarkably observant, acquisition seemed 
easy. Of sound judgment and wonderfully tenacious memory, he 
was able to make easy and effective use of acquisitions. Though 
not of especially fluent utterance, he yet possessed the power of 
accurate and forcible expression. What, perhaps, was most 
notable in his mental constitution was what we venture to eall 
the proportion and balance, the nice adjustinent, of his faculties 
—their mutual adaptedness giving them, in combination, the 
largest possible efficiency. A fact or truth, quickly perceived 
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in its bearings and relations, or supplied from the stores of his 
all-retaining memory, was by his discerning judgment passed 
upon at once, and without delay handed over to be dealt with 
as occasion might require by faculties whose harmonious oper- 
ation invested them with wonderful efficiency. These well- 
proportioned faculties had their setting in a temperament not, 
indeed, of poetic ardor, but while cool enough to secure against 
the evils of impulsiveness, yet on occasion sufficiently suscepti- 
ble to serve the needs of moving and impassioned speech. This 
natural equipment, not perhaps notably conspicuous in any single 
constituent, yet unquestionably rare in its combined excellence, 
unfolded and matured under the quickening and consecrating 
influence of divine grace. His conversion, which was early, was 
a regeneration—the infusing of this equipment with a new and 
divine foree. Added to this was a life-work of hearty and en- 
grossing interest. To the Christian ministry, under conditions 
peculiarly inspiring and heroic, these well-adjusted powers, with 
their gracious re-enforcement, were devoted. Under the spur 
of this great purpose their unfolding and maturing went for- 
ward. We cannot overestimate the wholesome force of this. 
Concentration gives power. Capacities enlarge, natural forces 
wax in might, faculties take on fresh increments of strength 
with the certainty of causes going to effect, when they are 
supremely bent on one attainment. The man animated by a 
single great pursuit, especially the greatest possible to man, 
“ preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ,” is fairly on the 
way to his largest capabilities. It is no marvel, then—it is of 
consequence as natural as that reaping follows sowing—that 
Alfred Griffith, dowered thus by nature and grace, and aban- 
doned to a work that commanded his intellect and heart, with 
the added spur of emulation of great associates in the Confer- 
ence—such men as Stephen Roszell, Asa Shinn, John Emory, 
Beverly Waugh, and a goodly host besides—natural that his 
faculties should thus unfold ; that he should grow to the mold 
and character of man whom fifty years of service witnessed ; 
sage in counsel, able in the pulpit, and a master of debate. 
Interest naturally attaches to the early life of one who after- 
ward attains to eminence in any sphere. Naturally we desire 
to know what advantages such a one enjoyed in the formative 
years for giving bent and impulse and facility of acquisition to 
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the faculties; or how far, in his case, the absence of such ad- 
vantages compelled their unaided use. In short, we crave to 
know whether the one who has risen to distinction started up- 
ward from the vantage ground of a good education or from 
the less auspicious condition of an unschooléd boyhood. Satis- 
factory information respecting this, in the case of our subject, 
is not attainable. It is, however, not a serious loss. There is 
a sense, and very real, too, in which every man must make him- 
self. The training of the schools is to be coveted; but capacity 
to begin with, and then hard work through ell the training 
process, imperatively condition success. In any case men make 
themselves. Environment may help or hinder, but not deter- 
mine, the result of self-building; but the determining force, 
the efficacious energy, lodges in the subject. No college could 
have made Alfred Griffith. With the stuff that was in him and 
the spirit he was of schools would doubtless have done well for 
him; but for such stuff and spirit the itinerancy proved an ex- 
cellent school. It is probable that he entered the ministry with 
but meager previous training; but his earnest and concentrated 
spirit made him eager from the first to acquire from every 
source whatever would conduce to fitness for the work which 
possessed him wholly ; while his alert and observant habits, and 
his robust and finely-balanced faculties, rendered acquisition 
easy and certain. A cireuit of large extent, imposing long 
sequestered rides, amid conditions of life largely exempt from 
the social demands which the altered conditions of our time 
render so exacting, constituted an environment not unfriendly 
to habits of reading and study. Certain it is he early learned 
the secret of redeeming time. His reading in the early years 
was not wide, but was studious and thorough. The works 
accounted standards of Methodist doctrine and polity he early 
and completely mastered. History, ancient and modern, be- 
came a favorite study. Later in life, but yet in his early prime, 
attention was given to metaphysics and philosophy. With the 
work of Locke on the Understanding he was remarkably famil- 
iar. Among the faculties, if such it be, memory was in his 
case proverbially tenacious and prompt. There would be none, 
knowing him, to question that he was eminent among the 
preachers of his time for the extent of his information, for the 
grasp with which he held it in possession, and for the ease and 
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certainty with which, on occasion, he could avail himself of the 
hoarded treasure. While this peculiar facility of recollection 
served him well in the pulpit, and in Conference debate, its 
indulgence was more frequent and felicitous on less formal 
occasions, and often lent peculiar charm to the intimacies of 
social life. It was a rare delight to listen, when, in some happy 
mood, he drew from the seemingly exhaustless stores of mem- 
ory experiences and incidents, humorous, pathetic, and instruct- 
ive, garnered in the course of his long itinerant life. 

Another aspect of his training it is needful to note. With 
the passing away of Bishop Asbury Conference sessions under- 
went a notable change. Tis relation to the preachers had 
been so like the patriarchal, and their regard for him so nearly 
filial, that their coming together in Conference was rather to 
settle things according to his suggestions, than to ascertain by 
deliberative processes the preponderant judgment of its mem- 
bers. Not that this was the theory, but that by reason of the 
deference, well-nigh reverential, had for the man they were 
fond to eall father, Conference sessions had but little of the 
ordinary character of deliberative bodies. There was little 
exhibition of the sharpness of debate, of the frictions of col- 
liding thought, or of the rivalries of leadership. But with his 
removal a change set in. The older and more experienced 
members naturally sought to shape decisions. The practice 
of debate rapidly grew. It happened, too, that questions 
soon arose which greatly disturbed the peace of the Church, 
and which, in fact, within a decade from Asbury’s death, had 
ripened into Radicalism. Unavoidably the spirit of the time 
invaded the Conference—had, indeed, its center there. The 
giants of the day contended with each other, and at times 
with a bitterness and acrimony not surpassed in later strifes. 
There were criminations and defenses of the fathers in which 
the severities of language were heavily taxed. In this school 
Alfred Griffith was a pupil. Ten years a preacher when Asbury 
died, he was in his early fame when the Radical storm began to 
brew. When that storm was in its stress, and the tide of feel- 


ing was at its flood, he was one of the company of bright young 
men, members of the Conference, of whom John Emory was 
facile princeps, who were fast advancing to the front. But we 
are concerned at present only to note the effect of these pro- 
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cedures on his development. Here began Mr. Griffith's train- 
ing in debate. Questions in his regard as grave as the welfare 
of the Chureh were in the stage of argument. In the lead on 
either side were men the peers of any in the Church. With 
powers keen and strong, in the opening consciousness of their 


might, and spurred to utmost effort by the greatness of the 
pending issues, that he should come from that arena an athlete 
in debate is altogether natural. Subsequent years bore witness, 
in many an effort in Annual and General Conferences, how 
greatly he had profited by the training of that school. 

It enhances the estimate of his mental and moral furnishing 
to reflect how little its effect was due to grace or impressive- 
ness of person. Whiat the disparagers of Paul said of his 
“bodily presence” might in truth be said of Mr. Griffith’s. 
Under medium height, of slender build, seriously lame in 
one of his limbs, and with little claim to comeliness of feature, 
there was nothing in his personal appearance to conciliate or 
favorably impress. His voice, orotund in quality, was not 
especially pleasing; but in the sustained tenor of serious argu- 
ment, and even more in passionate appeal, it became an effect- 
ive instrument of utterance. There were, however, times when 
he would so use this unattractive body that people took no 
note of its defects. When in grapple with some great theme, 
kindling with the glow of genuine emotion, the slender frame 
would seem to dilate, and, reflecting something of the grandeur 
within, was for the time apparently transformed, while the 
deep voice, vibrant with emotion, came sweeping over ears and 
hearts in a flood of eloquence that rendered hearers insensible 
to every thing but itself. One such instance we may note as 
witnessed by ourself. It illustrates his courage, not less than 
the power sometimes attending his words. It was at the session 
of his Conference near the close of his active relation thereto, 
and was a severe criticism——in fact, a sharp rebuke—of the pre- 
siding bishop. Some aspect of the pending question touched 
the privileges and rights of members of the Conference, when, 
with emphasis and in quite an ex cathedra tone, the chair ex- 
pressed views which to the Conference seemed offensive. To 
the “old man eloquent” it was as tinder touching fire. The 
bishop’s voice was scarcely hushed when he was on the floor, and 


in his deepest tones, and with a force that sent his words through 
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all the house, he uttered a string of startling questions: “Where 
am I? What sounds are these that reach my ear? Is this the 
Vatican of Rome? Are these the puny thunders of a papal 
bull?” And thus like fiery balls the questions flew, hitting the 
center every time, till one actually felt to commiserate the ob- 
ject of his apparently merciless rebuke. This was followed by 
eloquent words in eulogy of individual liberty, and depicting 
the heinousness of its infraction. The Conference was awed 
into strange quiet, amid which the chair seemed glad to make 
apology. 

Of Alfred Griffith in the pulpit the prevalent impression 
rests chiefly on tradition. There seems, however, small diffi- 
culty in reaching a fairly just conception of his preaching both 
as to matter and manner. From the east of his mind, his 
temperament and spirit, and from the preaching of the times— 
its doctrinal character, the stress accustomed to be put on fun- 
damental truth—it were easy to determine what was most dis- 
tinctive in his preaching, with regard both to substance and 
treatment. Its characterization by one familiar with his later 
ministry doubtless conveys a just impression of his preaching 
at its best. In this description it is said: 

His sermons were heavy artillery, slowly moved to their posi- 
tion, but overwhelming in their effectiveness, The supremacy of 
the truth of God, the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, the atone- 
ment and its accessories, the pardon and restoration and hope of 
the sinner, were its grand themes. And with what weight of 
argument, cogency of reasoning, manly persuasion, sharp distine- 
tions, and unequivocal rebukes, did he handle these topics! The 
grave sincerity of his manner, the delicate pauses of utterance, 
the logic which never hurried its conclusion, the unique gesture 
and tone and look, the jostled Bible, the eye often closed ‘or 
glancing out from its shaggy archway with deep conviction, or 
the inevitable humor which played over his peculiar countenance, 
are remembered by all who knew him. Though he had serious 
bodily defects, and lacked the graces of elocution, he was yet an 
orator. He handled God’s truth with the dignity of a royal em- 
bassador. When fully roused, his majestic manner gave so much 
impressiveness to his subject that defects of person and utterance 
were forgotten. This is true oratory. Its secret is less in the 
man than in the divine agency which penetrates and empowers 
both preacher and preaching. 


The wisdom and fidelity conspicuous in his ministry were no 
less apparent in the wider spheres allotted him in his protracted 
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life to fill. In the highest council of the Church especially, 


these and kindred qualities had exhibition at times constraining . 


admiration. In extent and quality his service here was signal, 
covering as it did nine guadrennia, and dealing with events as 
critical as any which our history has known. Unquestionably 
the organism of the Church has never been under tenser strain 
than in the growth and culmination of the Radical movement, 
and in the convulsive throes attending the emancipation of its 
episcopacy from the evil of slavery. Indeed, of the stormy 
history of these times, he might have said, as Auneas of the siege 
of Troy, magna pars fui; for, through it all, he was abreast 
with the men most influential in controlling the determinations 
of the General Conference. With respect to the latter of these 
events, it was of his motion that in the General Conference of 
1844 cognizance was taken of Bishop Andrew’s implication in 
slavery. Though the action ultimately had was on a substitute 
slightly modifying his proposal, it was he who sounded the 
note which was “heard around the world.” The courage of 
this act, not easy now to estimate, was genuinely heroic; for, 
though representing a Conference pre-eminently loyal through 
every shifting phase to the best sentiment of the Church 
respecting slavery, he yet was from a region where the measure 
he proposed was certain to evoke opposition. Slavery domi- 
nated politics, and even then was bracing its arm for the blow 
it finally struck at the nation’s life; and he was well aware that 
the action to be taken must unavoidably carry the odium of 
political entanglement. Of the gravity of this procedure there 
was in the body no more discerning spirit than his ; none more 
keenly apprehensive of the trouble it would cause. The act he 
knew would brew a storm whose violence he must personally 
feel; that for himself, because of forwardness to girdle this 
aggressive evil with restraint, there would be hostile feeling 
having vent in detraction and abuse ; that soon the border would 
blaze with fires of passion whose utmost heat he must endure. 
But he took no counsel of expediency. The Church, which 
was dearer than his life, had in his view received an “ immedi- 
cable wound”—a hurt for which he deemed excision the sole 
effective remedy. That remedy he would administer, regret- 
fully, indeed, but undeterred by any thought of consequences 
likely to embarrass him, as no doubt he would have done had 
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martyrdom been obvious. Yet while he was of those who “ re- 
fuse not to die,” when there is need, for principle or truth, he 
was among the least impulsive of men. In temperament far 
removed from rashness or indiscretion, contemplative, cool, at 
all times master of himself, he was a man as noted for the 
prudence as for the courage of his counsels—as distinguished 
for the deliberation as for the daring of his actions. 

The closing years of his remarkable career were passed in 
comparative seclusion. In the quiet home of a married daugh- 
ter in Alexandria, Va., the worn and shattered hero had all the 
kindly care which filial affection could minister. For several 
years preceding his death he was physically disqualified for any 
active service; but he retained an unabated interest in all that 
pertained to the welfare of the Church. As during the few 
last years physical decadence progressed, enfeeblement of facul- 
ties more and more appeared, and as the end approached, their 
grasp, save on the subject of religion, was almost wholly lost. 
To this they were responsive to the last. A few weeks before 
the end the writer, with a friend, was admitted to his room, and 
for a time sought without success to elicit any coherent expres- 
sion of thought; but when the session of Conference, then near 
at hand, was spoken of, and he was asked for any message he 
might wish to send, there was a momentary flashing up of the 
old fire, as with energy he said: ‘“ Yes, yes, the Conference ; 
tell the brethren to preach the Gospel ; preach the Son of God, 
the divine Saviour of men.” Thus strongly did the spirit of 
his life assert itself, even when the poor, worn frame was in 
“feebleness extreme.” Two months later came the inevitable 
event. For the body it was but the pause of forees wholly 
spent; for the spirit it was the ending in rest and victory of a 
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Art. VIL—CONGREGATIONALISM VERSUS OUR 
EPISCOPACY. 

A most notable sign of the strong and growing tendency of 
Methodism in the United States toward Congregationalism is 
found in the waning power of the bishops of our Church. 

During the first period of Methodist history—from 1766 to 
1784—the bishops, who were then called Mr. Wesley’s assistants, 
had almost absolute power over the preachers. They would 
hear the discussions of the preachers and then decide all ques- 
tions coming before them; and by their administration of their 
ottice they made it clear that American Methodism was closely 
identified with Methodism in England, not only in doctrines, 
discipline, and purposes, but also in its external forms and 
government. Mr. Wesley ruled both preachers and people in 
all their relations to Methodism, according to the dictates of 
his own judgment. Mr. Asbury, in these respects at least, 
was to Methodism here what Mr. Wesley was to Methodism 
in England. 

The decline of this great power has been gradual, and marked 
by some of the greatest struggles both in public debate and 
private appeal which have occurred in the history of the 
Methodist Church. In these struggles two great contending 
parties have arrayed themselves on the battle-field ; one of these 
exalts the episcopacy in its relations to the General Confer- 
ence (the law-making body of the Church), and takes high 
ground for episcopal prerogative ; the other magnifies and em- 
phasizes the relative authority of the General Conference. 
The former claims that the tenure of office in the episcopacy is 
a life-time; that the right to fix the appointments of the 
preachers and to choose the presiding elders inheres in the 
bishops; that to the bishops belongs the exclusive authority to 
ordain; and that the General Conference is the only body com- 
petent to elect bishops. 

On the other hand, the opposing party argues that the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1808 intended to give large discretional 
powers to the delegated Conference which was then provided 
for; that this new body was made the successor to the old 
imperial Conference, and that it was endowed with all the 
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authority exercised formerly, barring the restrictions specitied 
in the Six Restrictive Rules. 

This latter party has been so successful in its struggles with 
its opponent that to-day we find the office of the bishop so 
restricted and narrow as to make it unworthy of comparison 
with the original, irresponsible, and arbitrary oftice filled by 
Asbury. This is clearly seen in the fact that the functions of 
the bishops have been frequently changed by action of the 
General Conferences. While some duties have been added to 
the office of bishops some prerogatives have been cut off. In 
1816 the General Conference committed to the bishops the 
great responsibility of preparing “a course of study” for can- 
didates for the ministry. In 1844 they were ordered to prepare 
‘a course of study” for candidates for orders which should 
extend over four years. 

While in 1840 the bishops were given a specified power 
“to decide all questions of law in an Annual Conference,” 
that duty was limited by the action of the General Confer- 
ence of 1872. The constitution found the bishops among the 
law-makers; it deprived them of those functions. sishop 
Hedding says: 

The power with which the bishops are invested was formerly 

much greater than it is now; it being thought best by the Gen- 
eral Conference to transfer part of it from time to time either to 
the elders or the laity. 
He goes on to show that they once had power to negative any 
election of superintendent, elder, or deacon, and to prevent 
any preacher from publishing any thing they did not approve. 
They were also judges whether any should be expelled from 
the Church or retained in it. The day of this paternal gov- 
ernment has long since passed away, having been assisted on 
its journey both by legislative action and popular sentiment. 

While, as a matter of fact, the bishops always “fixed the 
appointments” of the preachers, it is to be remembered that 
authority was committed to them by statute for this work, 
and also that the General Conference has always made rules 
to regulate the pastoral term, thus putting restrictions on the 
bishops in these matters. A notable action of this kind was the 
extension of the timelimit from three years to five at the last 


General Conference, in spite of the statement of the bishops in 
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their quadrennial address to the General Conference that “ the 
dominant sentiment of the Church does not favor any change.” 
If the General Conference is competent to say that the bishop 
shall remove a preacher after three years or after five years it is 
also competent to say that he shall not remove him at all. If 
the champion of episcopal prerogative should say that by such 
action both the episcopacy and itinerancy would be destroyed, 
it is a sufficient answer to reply that there are other functions 
of the episcopacy besides making appointments, and that there 
is enough enginery in the General Conference to make the ap- 
pointments without the cpse dixit of the bishops. 

This is not only logic warranted by the facts, but a sentiment 
growing daily in Methodist circles, especially in the larger and 
more influential churches. 

In point is the case of the presiding eldership. In 1820 the 
power to appoint presiding elders was taken from the bishops, 
but, through the personal appeals of Bishops McKendree and 
Soule, and from consideration of their personal feelings which 
they pushed into the controversy, the succeeding General Con- 
ference re-invested them with this power. 

The great struggle in 1844, in which the Southern members 
of the General Conference supported the slave-holding Bishop 
Andrew, and which culminated in the division of the Chureh, 
was over the question of the power rightly inhering in the 
General Conference over the bishop. The Northern members 
generally agreed that the episcopacy was simply an office from 
which any incumbent could be removed by action of the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Southern members held that the bishopric 
was an order of which none could be dispossessed except for 
adequate cause. One might infer from this that the Northern 
idea has been generally accepted by tle members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chureh ; but the fact is, that the contrary is so 
far true that continual efforts to emphasize and impress the 
Northern idea have been made in the General Conference, but 
without avail. 

The influence and action of the largest and most powerful 
churches of the Connection in the matter of selecting their own 
preachers adds to the current opinion that the spirit of Congre- 
gationalism is crowding the bishops into a position where the 
office is largely despoiled of its original aristocratic and irre- 
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sponsible authority. It is true that none of these great churches 
could have the preacher of its choice without the consent of the 
presiding bishop at the Annual Conference where the appoint 
ment is made. But the influence of such a church is quite fre- 
quently so great that the bishops, who know and appreciate the 
progress of the Congregational idea, yield to the clamor for a pop- 
ular preacher, even when their judgment is that another course 
would be more wise. So general has this sentiment become, 
that when a bishop exercises his authority as he pleases, despite 
the voice of the church in the case, a ery goes up all over the 
Connection of “abuse of authority!” “restrict the bishops 
more completely!” “make them more easily amenable to public 
sentiment!” “shorten the tenure of office!” “let the responsi- 
bility and results of their errors rest upon their own shoulders, 
and not on the afflicted itinerant or on the charge!” 

The whole transfer business, by which preachers are changed 
from one Conference to another, makes the above more plain. 
It sometimes occurs that a popular preacher is transferred from 
one Conference to another to take charge of a wealthy church 
over the protest of the presiding elders of the Conference into 
which he comes, and contrary to the explicit resolutions of such 
Conferences to cover such cases, and despite the expressed 
opinion of the presiding bishop that such a transfer is not for 
the good of the whole Connection. 

The same idea prevails and is practiced in the bounds of the 
Annual Conferences. The presiding elders, who were once 
men of great importance and influence, are now busied in fixing 
for the approval of the bishop the appointments of the weaker 
charges of the Conference, while the greater churches and the 
more influential preachers arrange affairs between themselves, 
and approach the bishop (without the interposition of the pre- 
siding elders) to have their plans consummated by his authority. 

So Methodism to-day largely presents the spectacle of a Con- 
gregational episcopacy, the greater churches and preachers choos- 
ing for themselves, the lesser furnishing a residue of employment 
for bishops and presiding elders. That such an evolution is desir- 


able is an open question ; that it exists none familiar with Meth- 
odist history can deny. In 1847 Abel Stevens, the eminent 
Methodist historian, in a tract on Church Polity published in 
book form, raised his voice against the beginnings of this now 
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general practice of fixing appointments by negotiation between 
pastor and church. Hé pronounces it “an utter infraction of our" 
economy ; such a one as must prove ruinous to it if generally ; 
adopted, and such as no high-minded Methodist preacher, who 
has respect for his brethren or himself, ought to admit. If the ' 
' 
; 







appointing powers regard ” these negotiations, they must “ devi- 





ate from the only correct principle of making the appointments, 







and act contrary to their own convictions of what is just. If they {Z 
disregard them, they expose themselves to the resentment of 1 
both the disappointed preacher and charge. What man, under- 1, 





standing the peculiarity of our economy and regarding the vows 
of his ordination, can guiltlessly promote such confusion? Let 4 








us abandon, then, and frown down this unwarrantable conduct.” iZ 
That which the fathers believed to be a calamity has come ' ) 

to pass, and is strongly intrenched in the customs of the more ae 

powerful portions of Methodism. 
Within the last two decades the decline of episcopal prestige L 





has been more rapid than in any other period of our history. 
Many facts are to be considered when the search is made for 
the cause of this swiftly waning glory. Two such facts are ; 
“Jay representation” in the General Conference and some of : 
the methods lately employed in the elections of bishops. The 
first fact may account for the latter. The prominence given t 
the layman by his elevation to membership in the law-making i 
body he has not failed to use, so that to-day the will of the lay- } 
men is largely the law of the clergy. Governors of States, q 









millionaires, men prominent in business and political circles are 
those most generally favored with position in the General Con- 





ference. These men help make bishops, they can assist in 





certain pastor the judgment of the bishop generally is that such 
a man should fill such a place. If the tenure of episcopal office 
be liable to limitation through the agitation and by the vote of 
the laymen is it therefore wrong a. the episcopos to lend a very 
willing ear and hand to them? Nay, verily. 
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Arr, VUIL—THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Tne article by the Rev. C. M. Morse in the November 
December number (1891) of the /2eview, entitled “ Regenera- 
tion as a Force in Reform Movements,” reproved the Christian 
Chureh for indifference to questions concerning “ land-tenure, 
the monetary system,” ete. Mr. Morse Bays; 

The great question before the people to-day is the problem of 
the just and equitable distribution of wealth. They who are 
devoting their thought, time, and means in this direction are the 
reformers in the age in which we live. 

But “all social questions must finally be settled by appeal to 
the law of God: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;’ and 
under the commission of Jesus, ‘ Ye are the light of the world.’ 
‘Regeneration,’ being ‘ born from above,’ is essential to a proper 
conception of, and obedience to, the principles of the kingdom 
of heaven in the world.” The question then is one of imperfect 
regeneration. A true regeneration, Mr. Morse declares, found- 
ing his conclusion on St. Paul, in Phil. iv, 8, 9, ‘involves 
1) faith in the Founder of the Christian religion; 2) thought, 
investigation, knowledge embracing all the facts in questions 
concerning the welfare of humanity; and 3) obedience to the 
precepts of and imitation of the example of those who organ- 
ized the Christian Chureh. The first of these three elements 
of ‘regeneration ’—faith in Jesus—is universally insisted upon, 
while the remaining principles are either ignored or openly re- 
jected.” From this results incomplete, illogical, and dwarfed 
Christian character, St. Paul had such in view when he 
“recognized the existence of social problems, and commanded 
that they be investigated.” ‘ Tle knew that faith, regeneration, 
acceptance of Jesus, alone and by itself, would never change, 
purify, save, the world.” 

A very curious utterance this last, taken with whatever 
ainount of allowance or limitation, That “ regeneration” does 
not reform society Mr. Morse undertakes to show by illustra- 
tions drawn from the (past) existence of slavery, the continuance 
of war, and the general condition of society in Christian nations, 
but more especially the industrial situation: ‘“ Looking down 


upon the busy scene, with all its cruelty, lust, inhumanity, and 
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general devilishness, it is impossible to distinguish, by any 
thing unique or exceptional in their methods, the Christian from 
the pagan.” “I state it as a fact,” he continues, “ that if every 
individual in the United States should be ‘regenerated’ in an 
hour, this wholesale conversion of the community—under 
present methods—would not result in a single reform in the 
industrial or social world.” The reason of this is, that though 
regeneration does result in the determination to lead a better 
life, yet “the conception of what constitutes the better life is 
gained by hearing sermons and by observation of society as it is.” 

The cure provided by Mr. Morse is discussion by the pulpit 
of “all questions of human conduct in the sovial realm.” At 
the last, however, he returns to the method of study, and says: 

If the same earnest discussion and investigation were applied to 
the Bible doctrines concerning land-tenure or usury that are given 
by the Presbyterian Church to the opinions of an errant professor, 
or by the Baptist Churches to the question of immersion, or by the 
United Presbyterian Church to the matter of psalmody and the 
use of instruments in divine worship, or to the “ woman ques- 
tion” in our own denomination, Christianity would soon forge to 
the front as a social factor. 

Mr. Morse would have been more helpful if he had himself 
declared these Bible doctrines explicitly, instead of rebuking 
the Chureh for not doing it. What is the New Testament 
teaching as to private property in land, for example? The 
apostles’ received gladly the price of lands that were sold, which 
they could not have done had there been defect of moral title ; 
the weight of St. Peter’s rebuke to Ananias for keeping back 
part of the price of his land was in the declaration, “ While it 
remained, was it not thine own?” The principle of usury 
seems settled by implication in the parable of the talents, sup- 
porting the plain rule of the Old Testament. 

Sut the main fault of the article under review is more radi- 
cal, consisting in a confused notion of the purpose and office of 
the Chureh in the world. That “the great question” for the 
Church to-day concerns the distribution of wealth is a surpris- 


ing proposition. The great question in this, as in old times, is 


of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, and not 
of bimetallism, tariff, single-tax, and trusts. These are matters 


of state, of police merely, of material and temporal character, 


) 


with which the Chureh has no more to-do than with the fire 
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department or the public works—that is, the Church interferes 
in such matters only with great principles applicable to all hu- 
man conduct. The Gospel, in fact, shows a certain contempt 
of material things: to lay not up treasures upon earth, to take 
no thought for food or drink or raiment, but to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, are what it enjoins ; and 
over and above, so to speak, the cheap coats and lower rents 
“shall be added.” “ The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” * 

In his exegesis of Phil. iv, 8, 9 (to think on whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report), as 
commanding the investigation of social problems, Mr. Morse 
will hardly be followed. The result of following him here 
would be strange indeed! Fancy the religious effect upon the 
hearers of a minister’s urging the single-tax on land to farmers, 
or preaching to Republicans that a protective tariff is robbery, 
or commending it as a source of prosperity to men persuaded 
that freedom of exchange is a blessing! And fancy the relig- 
ious effect’ upon the preachers of giving themselves to these 
themes—the deadening of spirituality that would result from 
occupying with purely temporal affairs the thought of the one 
class of men now concerned wholly with sacred things! Con- 
ceive, too, the jarring opinions that would be put forth, all with 
the same semblance of authority, as from the “ oracles of God,” 
to employ Mr. Morse’s phrase! The politicians, children of this 
world, wiser in their generation than the children of light, cannot 
yet decide what principles to advocate touching such matters, 
even on the low ground of expediency. The questions that 


* Since this article was placed in the editor’s hands the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review (for January) has published, under the title * Christianity and Social Prob- 


lems,” the last article from the lamented Professor Aiken, of Princeton Seminary 
Among other things Professor Aiken said: 


“ Recognizing the permanent and ineffaceable distinction between moral evil and 
natural evil, Cliristianity cannot wage its warfare against all those things which 
enter into the social agitations of our time (and of past ages as well)—inequality, 
poverty, care... . It accepts social inequalities, as well as physical and intellectual 
inequalities, as certainties while the earth lasts, and as having unquestionably 
been in the past tributary to civilization and progress; so with poverty and sor- 
row, conflict and suffering. Yet if its view of these forbids it to have any such 
quarrel with them as it has with moral evil, it does not pass them by on the other 
side. It has ministrations to them that are all its own. It gives cups of cold 
water in Christ’s name, which infuses a blessing into the draught. It teaches men, 
by bearing other’s burdens, to fulfill the law of Christ. Its sincere and sympathetic 
grief carries a peculiar balm to hearts that are sad and sore. But with all this, 
and beyond all this, it looks to the reformation of souls,” 
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Mr. Morse wishes the~pulpit to decide are questions of politics, 


not of religion. The agency he invokes for the decision is one . 


whose eighteen centuries of gospel preaching, according to his 
own account (which we by no means confirm), has yet left it 
‘impossible to distinguish, by any thing unique or exceptional 
in their methods, the Christian from the pagan ;” yet he expects 
it now to reform the world by preaching free coinage or the 
vold standard, free trade or protection, eight-hour laws, ete. ! 

What, then, is the ground of hope in the new line of effort ? 
This impatience of worldly conditions is well rebuked in a pas- 
sage from a letter of Flaubert’s: 

No great genius ever came to a conclusion, and no great book, 
because humanity itself never reaches a conclusion, ,. . For this rea- 
son the phrase so much in vogue, the social problem, is profoundly 
distasteful tome. The day it is solved will be the last of the planet. 
Life is an eternal problem, and history also, and every thing. 

Mr. Morse says much of St. Paul’s warning believers “ to 
think, to be students, investigators of all questions of individual 
and social interest,” and of * the sociological doctrines of Jesus.” 
But the apostle’s injunction to “ think on” things true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, cannot be pressed so far. Of sociological 
doctrines, in the modern sense, Jesus taught us, “ The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: ... the kingdom of God 
is within you.” Apparently, to Jesus temporal conditions were 
indifferent. Ile ate with publicans and sinners, and, stranger 
still, with the rich. His temporal works of mercy seem to have 
been wrought all for spiritual ends, else, indeed, they should 
have been universal. Every thing with him was spiritual. If 
he forbade robbery it was for the sake, not of the robbed, but of 
the robber. Thus it is that the list of mortal sins is not such as 


the modern “ practical ” man might compose, for example, mur- 
der, theft, ete., but something very different—not a list of acts, 
even, but of states—pride, envy, anger, ete. Nothing further 
from the habit of Jesus can be imagined than neglect of the con- 
cerns of the soul for interest in questions of the currency, taxa- 
tion, rent, hours of work. These are Cesar’s things, not God’s. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 

IN HIS CRITICISM OF THE THEISTIC HYPOTHESIS Herbert Spencer animad- 
verts against the anthropomorphitic element as an obstacle to a right 
apprehension of the problem, and as justifying the extreme of agnosticism 
to which his chopped logic conducts him. He holds that the Deity is 
inscrutable, and that the fact of his existence is beyond all possible human 
demonstration—the infinite can never be brought even to the borders of the 
finite. Hence, any conception of God from a human view-point must be a 
human conception, originating in the human mind, developed according 
to the processes of human intellection, and culminating always in limita- 
tions and colorings that give it only the value of a human sentiment, 
without authority, sacredness, or divinity. Such, in his judgment, is the 
origin, character, and worth of the Christian belief in a personal God. 
The philosophic theory of agnosticism is defective in that it is one-sided 
and partial, parading ignorance from one view-point without allowing the 
possibility of knowledge from another view-point. Mr. Spencer heralds 
a half truth, which is more mischievous than a pagan error or a knowable 
falsehood. The school of which he is a representative is not blind to the 
fact that if God’s personality and rulership are objects of human apprehen- 
sion, it is because the human faculties are endowed with power or instinct 
to rise to the level of such a problem; otherwise God is utterly unknow- 
able. Mr. Spencer himself can affirm that God is unknowable only from 
the view-point he assails. For his philosophy there is no other view-point 
than anthropomorphism. Why, then, does he object to it in theology ? 
If knowable at all, God is primarily knowable by the only means within 
our reach—that is, the human faculties. Agnosticism removes God from 
the arena of human thought, and blights with imbecility the only organs 
of knowledge with which man is piloting his way from one world to 
another. Against such a theory we array the startling conclusion, that if 
it strike down knowledge at the highest point it altogether extinguishes 
the knowing-sense, and leaves man in total ignorance of all things. If we 
cannot know God we cannot know any thing. If he is incognoscible by 
virtue of his distance or of human limitations, it is not certain that any 
thing is within the range of human knowledge. The word knowledge 
degenerates into a fad or poses as a mystery. We confront this theory by 
the anthropomorphic revelations of the Deity in the divine word by which 
his existence, attributes, and purposes are fully apprehended by minds 


devoutly affected by higher knowledge. Monotheism, incarnation, Mes- 
siahship, the Bible—these are apprehended from the anthropological 
view-point, and would find no lodgment in human thought in any other 
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form or by any other method. Absolutely in essence God is unknowable 
—this is Christian agnosticism; but in existence, character, and redemp- 


tive plan he is knowable through human agency, and may be apprehended ° 


correctly, satisfactorily, sufficiently. 


THE SPIRIT OF SCHISM, SOMETIMES INVOKED BY CHRISTIAN MEN to 
satisfy a real or supposed grievance, is largely in abeyance, other methods 
of adjusting differences in ecclesiastical bodies being preferred to those 
more violent procedures that usually result in discord and secession. This 
evil was one of those inheritances that all religions, pagan and Jewish, con- 
tributed to the Christian age, and seemed indispensable to human liberty 
and progress. In some of its stages it became a moral disease, as danger- 
ous as it was infectious; breaking out in men of radical convictions and re- 
sulting in apostasies and the organization of new Churches. In the division 
of the early Church into Eastern and Western, and in the various so-called 
heretical secessions from the Western Church, the evidence of the schis- 
matic tendency is prominent and conclusive. For one hundred years Meth- 
odism has felt the blighting touch of the same spirit, but has advanced 
in its great mission in spite of the obstacles. In one view, the history of 
Methodism is the history of her schisms; but also a history of trtumph in 
the face of these united oppositions. Holding that episcopal prerogative 
was too extensive, James O’Kelley, from 1790 to a late period, warred 
against the system, organizing ‘‘ The Republican Church,” and believing 
he had inaugurated a religious movement that would: eclipse the Church 
he abandoned. He lived long enough to see the folly of his work, but died 
without confessing his mistake. In 1830 some protestants against the epis- 
copal system, and who also objected to the refusal of the Church to grant 
lay delegation, organized the Methodist Protestant Church which, with 
some enthusiasm, and after a career of sixty years, has attained a position 
of importance, and, in addition to evangelizing others, is a convenient 
refuge for those among us who are pleasantly deluded by the waxen cry 
of ‘‘Mutual Rights!” In 1840 Orange Scott, possessed of the antislavery 
spirit, rebuked the Church for its conservatism on abolitionism, and assisted 
in founding the Wesleyan Methodist Church; but it suffered disintegra- 
tion, and has been practically absorbed by the original Church. In 1845 
the Southern section of Methodism, grieved at the alleged abolitionism in 
the North, organized a new Church, which is the dominant religious body 
in the South, and successful in its sectional aims and methods. In 1860 
the Free Methodist Church, was organized on the ground that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church had departed from the simplicity and spirituality of 
the fathers; but its founders were expelled members of our Church, and 
its progress has been in proportion to its novelties. From this outline it 
appears that the episcopal system, the rights of the laity, slavery, and 
spirituality have occasioned secessions some of which would not have 
occurred in an age of toleration and common sense. Wide differences 
exist to-day in the Church respecting the doctrine of holiness, the eccle- 
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siastical rights of women, the removal of the pastoral time-limit, the 
political rank of prenibition, and other questions; but schism is not 
now contemplated in any case as a remedy or method of settlement, 
even when unity of view is known to be impossible. The fanaticism 
that drives men from the Church no longer flourishes in Methodist soil; 
and the radicalism that demands excess of rights and privileges is sub- 
missive to the majority that decrees otherwise. Hence, the peace of the 
Church is assured, 


THE MORE THE PAULINE WRITINGS ARE STUDIED the more patent is the 
fact that the great apostle gave to the Church what may appropriately be 
called, an ecclesiastical language. It is true that other New Testament 
writers have contributed some words to the vocabulary of the theologian, 
as ‘‘ propitiation,” which is properly a Johannine word; but they did not 
discuss all the themes of the Gospel, and were without occasion to indulge 
in a phraseology so precise and germane as that which is characteristic of 
Paul. Even when the other writers employ the same terms as Paul, they 
write in a style so different, and use them with reference to so many 
phases of the Christian faith, as to impair that robustness of suggestion 
which is apparent whenever he handles them. It is not claimed that the 
apostle was extensive in his vocabulary, though he combined Greek and 
Hebrew culture; but that, in his mind, certain words were possessed of a 
specific force, and embodied distinct ideas, separable from the ideas com- 
mon to paganism and Judaism. Hence, usually, his words have a single 
meaning, except when used in the metaphorical sense. Jecause the 
Pauline vocabulary is narrow and limited, but specific and individual, 
theology is as possible as mathematics, which rests upon axioms and prin- 
ciples. It is not our purpose to enumerate the great words of Paul nor to 
explain them; but such words as covenant, justification, sanctification, 
reconciliation, resurrection, judgment, sin, law, grace, faith, hope, love, 
heir, race, works, flesh, seed, servant, son, liberty, tribulation, joy, ete., are 
significant of the originality, richness, and availability of Paul’s language 
in interpreting the mind of the Spirit in the forms of revelation. Divine 
ideas, including the everlasting mysteries not to be understood, enlarge as 
they are apprehended in the compact, reflective language of Paul. It may 
also assist us in understanding Paul, to remember that his use of words is 
not always etymological or historical, but strictly polemical and theological 
—that is, he employs words solely in the interest of religion. Whatever 
word suits his purpose, whether it be forensic, social, pagan, philosophic 
—of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew origin—he seizes it and gives it a distinct 
meaning, founded of course upon its primitive or historical sense, but 
never hesitates to adapt it to the theme or discussion in hand. Hence 
-aul’s words, though easily traceable as to origin, often possess a derived 
but perfectly transparent meaning which has passed into the nomenclature 
of the Christian Church. It is doubtful if, as to the majority of the funda- 
mental words of theology as taken from Paul, they now have their primary 
meaning, which in some cases is lost; but the derived meaning, like a 
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living current, has carriedthe divine idea from age to age, and will con- 


tinue in this service to the end of time. Paul, therefore, is the lexicon- | 


maker as well as the theologian of the New Testament. 


THE APPREHENSION THAT THE ENSUING GENERAL CONFERENCE may 
indulge in extra-judicial legislation, inaugurating changes and measures 
which, submitted to the Annual Conferences, would not be approved, 
though apparently founded on conspicuous signs of radical purposes in 
some sections of the Church, is not likely to be fulfilled in the actual re- 
sults of its final deliberations. It has usually happened that prior to a 
General Conference conservative minds’ have anticipated injudicious and 
ruinous legislation, and have been calmed only after the assurance that 
the ecclesiastical legislators were animated by no other purpose than the 
improvement and enlargement of Methodism. Nevertheless, the General 
Conference might transform itself into a lawless body under the ple¢ 
of necessity, expediency, or perverted constitutional right; and unless 
mindful of the six restrictions which it did not make, and of rules and 
regulations which it did make, it might exceed its powers and plunge the 
Church into revolution. The General Conference of 1892 may be bur- 
dened with problems of the broadest significance, and with some questions 
as clearly constitutional as others are definitely statutory, requiring for 


their proper settlement the wisest statesmanship and the profoundest rev- * 


erence for Christian principles. It may, therefore, be conservative or rad- 
ical; usurping powers that should be shared by the Annual Conferences, 
or confining itself to the exercise of rights that without doubt belong to 
the body. Among the prominent questions upon which it may lay its 
hands are those that involve the powers of the General Conference; the 
status of the bishops; the modification of the episcopacy, both as to offi- 
cial tenure and the power to ‘‘ district” its members; the removal of the 
time-limit from the pastorate; the modification of the presiding eldership; 
the equality of lay representation in the General Conference; the eligibility 
of women to membership in the body; the division of the General Con- 
ference into two houses; the division of the Missionary Society; the con- 
solidation of our connectional societies; a modification of the work of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society; the revision of our edu- 
cational system; union with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and 
possibly an adventurous proposition to reconstruct our theology. From 
this limited list it may be inferred that the approaching General Confer- 
ence may devote itself more to the discussion of constitutional principles 
than to actual legislation; or that its legislation will be broad and consti- 
tutional as the result of such discussion. In view of this probability it 
is likely to be the most important General Conference since 1844. If, 
in the consideration of these and other great questions, it rise to the 
constitutional level, it will be of more advantage to the Church in restrain- 
ing the tendency to lawlessness, now so much feared, and in securing 
wise legislation, than any previous General Conference that had to deal 
29—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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with similar questions. To be sure, none of these questions may be raised, 
but he is wise who prepares himself for the contingency. 


IDEALS MUST OFTEN YIELD to, or rather identify themselves with, ex- 
isting conditions, and gradually modify them as opportunity will permit. 
One of the conflicts in the time-life is that between the ideal and the 
real, or the struggle of the sin-weakened actual to rise to the sunlit 
heights of the ideal. Rarely is the passage made from the one to’ the 
other either in individual life or in the broad arena of history. Certainly 
the student of mankind will not claim that anywhere or at any time has 
an ideal condition been attained; but, on the contrary, all confess that the 
reality of human life is a condition far below its possibilities, and without 
signs of a speedy change. The questions often arise: Is the ideal attain- 
able? If not, what is its value? In the struggle for existence, in legisla- 
tion, in ethics, in sociology, in art, in literature, in religion, why aim at the 
ideal when it is unattainable? The question is not whether the individual 
or the nation may equal or surpass another individual or nation, but whether 
the great ideals of God never attained by man shall have any influence on 
his course; and if so, to what extent? In ethical questions shall the deci- 
sion always be in favor of the ideal? If so, the time may come when the 
practical will oppose it, and apparently on good grounds. What then? 
Shall the ideal make fanatics, radicals, of men, while the actual shall make 
the statesman, the wise and prudent man, the man loyal to his time and 
useful to his people? It must be admitted that when the two are in con- 
flict a problem is at hand which can be solved neither by insisting on the 
ideal nor by refusing to go beyond the actual. It may be difficult to de- 
cide as to duty; but an adjustment, scarcely a compromise, between the 
ideal and actual must be effected. One of the gospel ideals for human 
society is peace. Is war, therefore, always an evil? As Americans we 
cannot condemn the Revolutionary War, that gave freedom to a continent ; 
nor the internecine strife between the North and the South, which issued 
in the emancipation of an enslaved race. In our study of the conflicts 
between the ideal and the actual we should not magnify the difficulty of 
an adjustment, though sometimes the distance between them is very great. 
On the whole, humanity is in sympathy with ideal conditions, and is 
striving toreach them. It is in favor of the brotherhood of man, though 
it almost constantly violates it; it is in favor of marriage and the family, 
and in general condemns the attempt to overthrow them; it is in favor of 
monotheism as against idolatry; it is opposed to murder, theft, adultery, 
and all crime, though these things be committed; it is in favor of God’s 
rule in the earth, though rebellion against it is common; it is in favor 
of man’s dignity and exalts philanthropy and patriotism; in short, theo- 


retically the race is on the side of right, and right is the only ideal. In 
the processes of time the actual will give way to the ideal, as hitherto the 
ideal has succumbed to the actual, and God’s idea of man will have ful- 
fillment in his temporal redemption. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


CONNECTIONALISM. 


Tue bond of union in Methodism is the connectional spirit that every- 
where pervades it. It is not common to other denominations, which, 
drawn together by the cohesive power of traditions, historic antecedents, 
doctrinal symbols, ministerial orders and distinctions, or the theory of 
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individual rights, operate from other motives. Some of them proudly | 
designate the particular forces that constitute them compact organizations, 
and without which they would disintegrate and perish. Without ‘ apos- 
tolical succession” the Protestant Episcopal Church would go to pieces; 
without the ‘‘five points” Calvinistic bodies would stagger and fall; 
without exclusive immersion the Baptists would coalesce with kindred 
Churches; without sacramentarianism the Lutherans could hardly main- 
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tain an independent organism; and without papal superstitions and 
traditions the Roman Catholic Church would occupy the Protestant 
view-point of church order and discipline. It may be equally true that 
without John Wesley, without the episcopal system, without the itiner- 
ancy, Without Arminianism, Methodism would collapse: but it is no one ; 
of these that constitutes technically its connectionalism. This is a differ- & 
entiated quantity peculiarly Methodistic, and distinguishable from the : 
polity and doctrine which it promotes. It becomes important, therefore, i 
to study this factor both in its independent character and in its various i 

: 

, 
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relations to the phenomena of Methodism. 
4 Fully to set it forth in its true aspect, we shall consider it as follows: 
I. What is connectionalism? II. The grounds of its necessity. III. The 
conditions of its maintenance. 






I. WHat 1s CONNECTIONALISM ? 


It is the spirit that consolidates Methodism into an aggressive evangel- 
ism, uniting its forces, its ministry and membership, in one movement 
against the powers of darkness. Thus defined—a spirit—it may seem 
elusive, intangible, a genuine abstraction; and, distinguished from the 
concrete factors of Methodism, it may seem to be but a word, a talismanic ; 
word; truly, a word that awakens enthusiasm, vitalizes plans, and conserves ° 
results, but which in the light of analysis is seen to be empty of consti- 
tutional inherency, to be the husk of an idea rather than an idea itself. 
Notwithstanding this seeming, it is a concrete word with concrete force, 
and is well understood without definition. Preferring a phraseology of 
its own, the Methodist Episcopal Church in its formative period applied 
the word ‘‘ connection ” to the traveling ministry, which, though a super- 
annuated use, is still retained in the Discipline (vide { 91, §4; 1 98, § 2); 
but in requiring the bishops ‘‘ to travel through the connection at large ” 
(Discipline, vide { 161, § 6), the word means the territory of the Church, 
or the Church itself. Whether ‘‘ connection ” be confined to the itinerancy, 
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or the territory, or the Church itself, the word ‘‘ connectionalism,” spring- 
ing from it, has come to mean the Methodistic spirit of internal harmony 
and unity, or the coherency and stability of Methodistic life. It is, in other 
phrase, the unionistic principle in all departments of the Church, affecting 
all bodies, legislative and non-legislative ; influencing all officers, from those 
filling the episcopacy to the quarterly conference trusteeship, and quietly 
but powerfully molding a vast people into one faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and one view of his blessed Gospel. It is not an organization; it is 
without officers: it does not express its purpose or execute its work through 
channels only its own; and yet it has all the force of an organization, de- 
fying resistance and rushing resistlessly on to conquest, It is that spirit 
or principle that forbids discrimination in church privileges; that enjoins 
the same sacrifices upon all; that prescribes mutual duties in harmony 
with justice and equity; and that enforces self-surrender in all in order to 
promote the ends of the Church and reflect glory on the divine Name. 
It is that spirit that rebukes caste in the churches; recognizes no grades 
except those of nature; and strengthens the religious sentiment concerning 
the brotherhood of man. If it contribute in any visible degree to these 
results, then it may not be accounted an abstraction, but a force that must 
enter into any proper estimate of the Methodistic movement. If, also, it 
be correctly represented in this discussion, the fact may call for explana- 
tion that our Discipline contains no law for the regulation, protection, or 
strengthening of connectionalism. No General Conference has legislated di- 
rectly in the interest of this intangible, abstract-concrete principle, though 
in every act of legislation it has been under the enchantment of the prin- 
ciple, and suffered no enactment that contravened its character or influence. 
It has been left to take care of itself, and, though stronger than episco- 
pacy or itinerancy, it has exercised dominion without law, and yet under- 
girded every law with strength, The Church has legislated on episcopacy, 
temporal economy, education, and benevolent organizations, through 
which the unionistic principle is conserved; but it has not legislated on 
connectionalism, though legislation has promoted it, because it has not 
seemed necessary, and because it would be a difficult subject of legisla- 
tion. It exists without law; it makes law, but is not the product of law; 
and it will continue without law, if it continues at all; for so soon as the 
principle shall require the support of law, its spirit will be dead and Meth- 
odism will have changed its form. Connectionalism is that immaterial 
principle which, in point of fact, neither minister nor lay member suffi- 
ciently contemplates, because it is without organic form and without 
laws designed to promote it. It may or may not be considered indis- 
pensable in proportion to one’s knowledge of it and of the function it per- 
forms in our economy. We are therefore brought to consider 


Il. THe GROUNDS OF ITS NECESSITY. 


It is admitted that connectionalism is not the sine gua non of the Chris- 
tian Church, though an argument for its adoption as a principle, with 
details of application left to circumstances and conditions, in all organized 
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religious bodies might, with some appropriateness, be urged. It is also ad- 
mitted that it is not necessary to some branches of Methodism, though it 
is believed that they would be strengthened if it exercised a governmental 
influence in their activities. Nor may it seem so necessary to the vitality 
and integrity of our Episcopal Methodism as to jeopardize its mission if 
it were modified or curtailed in influence; and yet it is more necessary to 
the entire system of Methodistic ecclesiasticism than any part of it, not 
excepting episcopacy or itinerancy. It is this view that should arrest 
attention, since connectionalism is something or nothing, and if some- 
thing it is fundamental or accidental, permanent or transient. The pro- 
priety of the continued worship of the idol is contingent on whether it is 
of clay or gold, and if of gold whether it is man-made or bears a provi- 
dential mark. The value of connectionalism has a demonstration from 
several view-points, the chief of which may be noted; but as they suggest 
the entire argument it will not be necessary to expand it beyond the 
suggestions here made. 

First, it is essential to the perpetuity and orderly development of the 
Methodist type of church government. It is not in place to explain or 
defend the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church; that exists 
by free choice of the people called Methodists, and with their approval it 
is not required to justify itself to outside criticism. Originally it was in 
2 it has been a 


general terms a government by the ministry; but since 187 
government of the ministry and laity, or a government of the Church by 
the Church. In this respect the Methodist Episcopal Church is a self- 
governed Church, amenable to itself through certain organized institu- 
tions and orders for all its proceedings, methods, and developments. 
Conspicuous in this self-governing Church are the administrative author- 
ities, such as the Episcopacy, the General Conference, and the Annual 
Conferences, which, while respecting their rights, duties, and limitations, 
voluntarily concur in the general design of Methodism. In a discussion 
of our church government we may examine either the form or the rules 
of legislation; but in either case the administrative element is of first 
importance, for the form of government is but a form without officers to 
preserve it, and legislation is impossible without legislators. Instead, 
then, of dealing with abstract principles of government which in other 
connections would be appropriate, at this time it is imperative briefly to 
survey the legal powers in the Church, with their relation to the common 
welfare of Methodism. 

The episcopacy represents the executive sphere of our church govern- 
ment. It stands for law, order, and the dignity of the self-governing 
Church, It has no inherent powers, but exercises only those delegated 
to it by a body to which it is amenable. At various times in their 
quadrennial addresses to the General Conferences the bishops have de- 
clared themselves to be accountable to that body, and no other view is 
entertained either by them or the Church at large. This is in accordance 
with custom and tradition, and also it is ecclesiastical law. In compati- 
bility with this oversight of the episcopacy by the General Conference its 
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direct administrative powers are extensive and absolute, while its indirect 
executive influence is potent and commanding, even when it is purely 
discretional or doubtful. In the more direct line of duties the bishop 
presides at conferences, forms districts, fixes appointments, oversees the 
spiritual and temporal business of the Church, decides questions of law, 
preseribes courses of study for under-graduate ministers, and travels 
through the connection at large, exercising every-where and at all times 
the conservative, guiding, and wholesome influence of his office among 
the people. Withso great initial power, and with the inevitable enlarge- 
ment of the influence of a bishop in proportion to his intellectual growth 
and his exhibition of justice and equity in administration, it might hap- 
pen that one bishop might undertake to give tone and direction to a 
majority of the bishops in their superintendency, originating classes in 
the episcopacy, some favoring one method of administration, others an 
opposite method, and still others taking a different view of their duties 
and the laws governing them. To prevent variance and conflict, and se- 
cure uniformity of episcopal administration, in spite of variant individual 
judgments and overlapping of individual influence, is a result difficult 
to obtain, nor is it obtainable alone by means of law; but the connectional 
spirit, brooding over all episcopal proceedings, guards against divisions, 
confines irreconcilable views to unimportant details, and insures to the 
world over an harmonious administration of the economy of Methodism. 
It means much that ours is a joint superintendency, not an isolated 
diocesan fragmentary government, every bishop supreme in a district, 
with right to differ, antagonize, and reverse the decisions of a brother 
bishop in another district, creating confusion and distrust in the Church. 
The position of independent bishops is very like that of the judges of the 
courts of a State, who may render the most contradictory opinions, one 
issuing © mandamus, another granting a stay, and others giving other or- 
ders, disturbing the processes of litigants, and interfering with the course 
of justice. The joint superintendency in Methodism—the product of 
connectionalism—forbids such independence of administration as to pro- 
duce mutual antagonism in the episcopacy and ill-concealed discontent 
in the Church. On main issues, in which either the principles of church 
government or the bulwarks of Methodism are involved, the episcopacy 
is a unit, without partisanship, without symptom of division, without 
hypocrisy of sentiment or action. It is remarkable that from the time of 
Asbury until now, save in the unfortunate period of 1844, the episcopacy 
has not been disturbed by internal quarrels or dismembered by partisan 
antagonisms. So long as the connectional spirit shall be felt in the epis- 
copal office so long will uniformity of administration be secure, and addi- 
tional safeguards against partisanship and division will not be required. 
By common consent the General Conference is recognized as the legis- 
lative, as the episcopacy is recognized as the executive, department of 
Methodism. Notwithstanding its constitutional limitations, which are 
strictly defined in six restrictive rules, its powers of legislation are quite 


adequate for general purposes; reformers and radicals of all sorts as 
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energetically employing them as those more conservative and more fear- 


ful of sudden changes in church polity. Seldom is complaint made of. 


the extent of the legislative prerogative of the General Conference; but 
many thoughtful minds regard it as possessed of extra-legal powers, which, 
unduly exercised, might endanger the safety of the Church. No one will 
dispute the legislative capacity of the General Conference—a capacity for 
hasty as well as sober legislation; a capacity for injudicious and unjust as 
well as wholesome and conserving legislation; a capacity for partisan, 
fanatical, and subverting as well as restraining and antiquated legislation, 
the regulation of which is not in its own temper, or restrictions, or extant 
laws, but in that connectional spirit which, allowing freedom of thought 
within judicious limits and legislation for the interests of Methodism, 
never encourages that latitudinarianism which overrides the boundaries 
of justice or the established precedents and tendencies of Methodism. 
In the presence of this spirit, suflicient to quiet storm and prevent rup- 
ture, restrain the hot-headed as it spurs the iron-clad, chastening senti- 


ments of revolution as it energizes the slow pulses of non-progressive’ 


participants, lies the safety of the Church in its crises and in its haleyon 
days of peace. 

In respect to the legal rights and powers of the Annual Conference, it 
is to be remembered, that having delegated its legislative functions to the 
General Conference, it exists and acts under very definite limitations, being 
governed by the General Conference which acts for it, and exercising inde- 
pendently only those powers which it refused to grant away. The Annual 
Conference is not, therefore, a legislative body. In its subordinate relation 
it is an administrative body, with quasi judicial functions, it having the 
conferred right to try its members or to restate such cases in the broader 
forum of a Judicial Conference. Whatever it may or may not do, ex- 
ecutively or judicially, it is important to note that the same limitations, 
the same rights, the same duties, and the same privileges belong and 
entail to every Annual Conference in Methodism, securing unity of polity 
and consensus of sentiment throughout the world-wide domain of the 
Church. To be sure this unity is established and fostered by law; but it 
was the connectional spirit that prompted the surrender of power on the 
part of the Annual Conferences, and it is the same spirit that holds them 
together in their subordinate relation to the legislature of the Church. 
For what motive would be strong enough to induce an Annual Confer- 
ence to sacrifice its right of self-government, except loyalty to the unity 
of the whole? The accrued gain to the Annual Conference by this sur- 
render is small indeed ; it is eclipsed by the more general result of a stable 
denominational organism. Connectionalism deprives the Annual Confer- 
ence of legislative powers; but it converts the Church into a denomina- 
tional institution. Without connectionalism there would be as many Leg- 
islative Conferences as there are Annual or Administrative Conferences; 
with it, there is one Legislative Conference and many Administrative 
Conferences—the Z pluribus unum in ecclesiasticism. 

In like manner the Quarterly Conference is purely executive in its rela- 
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tion either to the Annual Conference or the Church, of which it is the 
representative, but possessing only derived powers. Hence, it cannot be 
independent in action, nor may the Church under its guidance act for 
itself outside of the powers of the Quarterly Conference. In our Method- 
ism there are no local or independent churches, as in other denominations, 
but all are in subordination to the law-making body, and are free only with- 
in the limitations prescribed by law. The surrender of the local church to 
supreme authority is due to the connectionalism that asks it for the good 
of the whole, the main point being that the unity of the denomination is 
more important than the autonomy of a local church, Connectionalism 
is the antipodal extreme of congregationalism. 

In this spirit, and for the several purposes enumerated, Methodism com- 
menced its career, and has made some history. The government of the 
Church—comprehending executive, legislative, and judicial departments 

—freely appropriating the services of its ministers and as freely laying 
financial burdens upon its members, has perpetuated itself neither arti- 
ficially nor tyrannically, though it has required the mutual surrender of 
rights; but may trust its future to that gracious love of unity which 
is stronger than the love of abstract right, and to the connectional spirit, 
which unless checked will give momentum to Methodism for a thousand 
years to come, 

In no department of the Church are the results of connectionalism more 
manifest than in its publishing agency, or the strictly business section of 
Methodism. From the time of John Dickins until the present year of 
grace Methodism has sustained publishing-houses whose object has been 
to furnish a suitable and varied literature to our people and at the same 
time provide funds for the support of superannuated preachers and the 
widows and orphans of our deceased ministers. The methods of these 
houses have received more or less criticism from outside parties, because in 
some particulars they have been unlike those of ordinary business houses, 
and have been conducted from the view-point of the General Conference ; 
but the answer to criticism is the satisfactory result of this unique business. 
Without capital in the beginning, and never relying upon the general 
market for the sale of its books and periodicals, it has amassed property, 
attained credit, originated and circulated a new literature, and is annu- 
ally contributing large amounts to the Conferences for the support of 
ministers and others in need. In number its periodicals exceed those of 
any other denomination, and in circulation they surpass those of other 
Churches. To what isthis resultdue? Not exactly to business methods, 
nor to General Conference supervision, but to that connectional spirit 
which anticipates the co-operation of every minister in the sale of books 
and the circulation of periodicals, and which secures the support of Sun- 
day-schools, Methodist churches, and members in the use of the same. 
Left to individual enterprise the profits of the publishing-houses would 
accrue not to the Church but to the proprietors; and the sale of books 


and periodicals would depend not upon the aggregate co-operation of the 
Church, but upon the claims the proprietors would urge in their behalf. 
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The difference between COnnectional and individual enterprises would 
have such a striking illustration in this department as to determine the 
superiority of the former to the latter. 

Equally obvious is the influence of connectionalism in the management 
and success of our benevolent societies. No one of these could hope for 
general favor; without the indorsement of the whole Church by the General 
Conference no one could exist. Connectionalism unites the whole Church 
to the missionary movement, awakens its sympathy with our people of 
color, uplifts church-extension to the gaze of all Methodism, and pro- 
motes good-will toward all reformatory and benevolent work, whether at 
home or abroad. 

In tracing the effect of connectionalism on our system of doctrine we 
observe that it has secured unity of faith with liberty of inquiry, and an 
orthodoxy of sentiment that is in contrast with the heretical tendencies of 
liberalism and the loose and miscellaneous beliefs of heterodox teachers. 
It is easy to discover that this oneness of faith is not the result of an iron- 
clad legalism, nor of any required loyalty to a specific standard of doc- 
trine, but of that quiet and powerful feeling, born of the oneness of 
Methodism, that rejects on its first appearance an error in teaching and 
latitudinarianism in practice. The word ‘‘heresy” means, in Methodism, 
not so much a break of faith with a particular doctrine as with the whole 
system, or with such doctrine as is essential to the solidity of the struct- 
ure. Variant and tentative views on particular dogmas are admissible, and 
become heretical only when the foundations are disturbed. Methodism 
requires the same general faith every-where. It cannot require rigid faith 
in one section and a liberal faith in another; but in all places it demands 
cordial assent to its doctrinal system, and this it enforces through the 
agency of connectionalism. 

It is sufficient to say in its favor that in whatever department of the 
Church it has exercised its legitimate influence, whether in government or 
polity, in legislation or the exercise of administrative authority, in the 


episcopacy or itinerancy, in our publishing-houses or benevolent societies, 


in our social usages or the forms of faith, connectionalism has been effect- 
ual in guarding, restraining, directing, inspiring, and unifying all the 
forces at hand, and in producing the largest and most satisfactory results. 
In those departments in which the connectional spirit has not had full 
play, as in our educational system, evils have appeared which might cease 
under its vigilant and disciplinary influence. Hence the tendency of the 
times is not to local autonomy in any sphere of the Church, but to a closer 
and yet broader connectionalism, which, in harmony with variety of 
method, shall conserve unity of result. In this view the final test of 
Methodism is its aggregated power in the form of connectionalism. 
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Ill. Tae Conpirions oF Its MAINTENANCE. 


As elsewhere intimated, connectionalism has rarely been a subject of 
direct legislation. It has existed independently, and strengthened itself 
by the influence of its presence in all the councils of the Church. It is 
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not at the present time appealing for legislation, nor is it in any stress 
requiring the powerful co-operation, by enactment, of the General Con- 
ference. It is a principle that defends itself. Attacked from whatever 
quarter, the raison d'etre is of sufficient force to repel the opposition. 
Approved, it goes smilingly on its way. It is such an element in the 
Methodist economy that when it shall no longer be able to sustain the 
economy, the economy will no longer be able to sustain connectionalism. 
Nevertheless, like episcopacy or itinerancy, it can exist only by the suffrage 
of Methodism. Instead of a living force it will become a dead weight so 
soon as the people shall repudiate it. 

To prevent the decline of its influence it is important to believe that 
connectionalism is indispensable to the Methodist purpose. Loss of 
respect for it would result in the degeneracy of the whole institution. 
We shall uphold it only so long as it is deemed vital and fundamental. 
It will also be needful to maintain it in its general principles, applying 
it, as heretofore, to the various departments of church government and 
polity; but it should not be extended so far as to interfere with the natural 
rights of ministers or with the rights and prerogatives of the churches. 
It may compel the sacrifice of some things, but there is a limit to burden- 
bearing even when grace makes it bearable. Methodism does not depend 
upon one thing, but, consisting of laws, doctrines, and usages, it must 
obey the first, preach and believe the second, and conform to the third, so 
far as is practicable. Connectionalism is not every thing, but it is a chief 
thing, and should be maintained, not for its own purpose, but in the 
interest of Methodism. When it shall cease to stimulate the Church, and 
shall dominate because it exists, its days will soon expire. 

It is evident that the connectional spirit should recognize new condi- 
tions and adapt itself to the workings of the present age. It should not 
be invoked to stay a progressive movement, nor plant itself in the way of 
changes and reforms dictated by intelligence and piety. The admission 
of laymen into the General Conference and the extension of the pastoral 
term were not incompatible with connectionalism; nor will other modifi- 
cations of government and polity compromise its spirit or weaken its 
power in the administration of the order of the Church, Exercising uni- 
versal influence in Methodism, it shall reach its greatest glory when, dis- 
possessed of the semblance of oppression, it shall co-operate, not only with 
the great departments of the Church, but with the humblest minister in 
his field of toil and with the most obscure lay member in the most remote 
parish, breathing sympathy, unity, and concord into their work, and 
beauty and happiness into their lives, being itself born of the Master, 


who came ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
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THE TRUE BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


THE statement requires no proot that biblical criticism is in its provis- 
ional or tentative stage, and, therefore, that it cannot speak with final 
authority touching the matters submitted to it. In its present form it is 
inquiring for processes, facts, evidences, the sources of historic faith, and 
the validity and applicability of scriptural testimony to the origin of the 
Scriptures. In few particulars is it justified in taking a positive attitude; 
and in those instances in which it affirms a conclusion it inclines to be 
rather negative and revolutionary than conservative and historic. Recog- 
nizing the actual situation, it is premature to claim that biblical criticism 
is exhaustively trustworthy, or that in completeness it is on a level with 
science, philosophy, or religion. Whatever may be its development and 
final form, it is at present transitional, miscellaneous, contradictory; a 
working theory either finally to be abandoned, or, being confirmed, to 
occupy an honored place in the thought of the Christian world. Taking 
it as it is, we do not pronounce against it; but we are quite willing to 
tarry by the old faith until masterly investigation has substituted a new 
order for it. Holding that as yet there is no true biblical criticism, we 
are anxious to promote its development and secure its triumph among 
Christian scholars. The characteristics of this criticism are such as will 
give it favor with all thinkers so soon as it shall exhibit them; and to 
this end this article is written. 

In the line of characteristics we observe that biblical criticism should 
be not speculative but scientific. Quoting Krauth-Fleming, “ Science is 
knowledge, evident and certain in itself, or by the principles from which 
it is deduced or with which it is certainly connected.” Does it meet this 
test? It is a common assumption of critics of the destructive school that 
biblical criticism, though in the adolescent stage, is exhibiting the dignity 
and character of an established science; and that its conclusions, there- 
fore, are no more to be questioned or suspected than those of chemistry or 
psychology. To some extent this sentiment prevails among those of con- 
servative tendency; but the error of the position is most manifest to those 
who independently test the scientific claim by the rules that determine 
the standing of sciences in general, The most palpable weakness of criti- 
cism, that which nonsuits its claim in advance, that which prejudices the 
Christian Church against its conclusions, and compels Christian scholars 
to hold in abeyance its methods and results, is its self-evident unscientific 
processes, canons, claims, and conclusions. The test of a science is that 
it shall be scientific. It may be historical, poetical, philosophical, literary, 
but, wanting in scientific data, principles, and methods, it may be any thing 
but a science. So faras biblical criticism is entitled to any standing it may 
be called literary, as it deals with literature; but as it is wanting in histor- 
ical data, and those precise methods or tests by which its questions may be 
as accurately determined as those of biology or mathematics, it is absurd 
for it to pose as ascience, In no instance has it untangled the perplexity 
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involved in disputed biblical authorship with the same assurance as the 
astronomer calculates the speed of light or the mathematician the integrity 
of a proposition in Euclid. The authorship of Isaiah, or Daniel, or the 
Pentateuch, is, in biblical criticism, the sheerest speculation, a literary 
inquiry, and in no sense a scientific problem. He who holds that a scien- 
tific settlement of any great question in biblical criticism has been made 
proves himself unscientific, for such a settlement, however repugnant to 
the Christian sense, must in the end be accepted by all scholars of all 
schools. We affirm, then, that biblical criticism is, as yet, unscientific, 
and therefore crude, many-phased, and flagrant in its claim of certitude. 

Given sufficient time for development, it may, sooner than it gives reason 
to anticipate, pass from the speculative to a scientific condition, affirming 
only what it can establish and proving only what it may affirm. It needs 
more facts, more history, more philology, more archeology, and a more 
precise method of investigation. The element of time is always important 
toascience. Geology, with a century behind it, is still a very imperfect 
science, without uniform methods, and its conclusions, often invented be- 
fore the premises are known, are uncertain and questionable. The ‘higher 
criticism ”—the product of recent years—without a process of develop- 
ment, without appropriate data, without the test of time, proclaims itself a 
science, but refutes the assumption in that its conclusions are on one side 
negative and destructive and on the other affirmative and evangelical. 
‘‘Doth the fountain send forth from the same opening sweet water and 
bitter? Can a fig-tree yield olives, or a vine figs?” Yet a science can 
send forth affirmative and negative conclusions! It can uphold and de- 
compose the biblical structure by the same methods, and yet remain én 
statu quo a science! Verily, there is something wrong with the biblical 
structure or with the science. 

Nor is it too much to anticipate that biblical criticism in its final form 
will define its relation to the biblical system of religion—that is, it will be 
biblical. It is not enough to declare that its chief purpose is the elucida- 
tion of the literary history of the biblical books, for the literary history 
involves doctrines to which it cannot be opposed and from which it cannot 
be separated; and any system of investigation that, upholding a literary 
theory, undermines a doctrinal truth is itself under suspicion and of little 
service to Christianity. Hitherto subordinate, criticism has impaired its 
reputation by a reckless disregard of consequences to the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and by maintenance of theories that were utterly subversive of the 
Christian faith. As Christians we are bound to maintain that all biblical 
literature is in affiliation with the biblical religion; and, as scholars, we 
should see that the separation of these departments and the independent 
consideration of them is perilous to both. The Bible should be treated 
as a whole, its contents a part of its history, its history a part of its 
contents, and the interpretation of one book in harmony with the interpre- 
tation of all. In this view it makes some difference who wrote a pat- 


ticular book, as it makes some difference what the book contains. Evi- 
dently independent investigation is inadmissible; that is to say, he who 
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has not mastered the contents of the books is not the man to give con- 
clusions respecting their origin, structure, development, or final purpose. 
The literary historian is not the true interpreter of the literary history of 
the Bible. Such an interpreter must be larger and broader than a special- 
ist; he must be the universal scholar: a scholar in language, theology, 
history, science, philosophy, and religion. 

Any examination of the Bible that precludes the rightful influence of 
any part of it in the summation of its value will be one-sided, partial, 
and erroneous, For the whole is greater than any part, and as a whole 
it is susceptible of an interpretation that the study of its various parts 
does not always indicate. In its literature the Bible is related to all 
things, and they cannot be ignored in criticism. It cannot set aside his- 
tory, overturn tradition with flippant indifference, pronounce antiquity a 
mausoleum of errors, arraign archeology for its testimony of the biblical 
position, and break the chain of evidence by which faith in the historic 
authorship of the books has been justified through the centuries. It must 
reckon with history, antiquity, archeology, and faith. It cannot spurn 
the supernatural and the predictive, the Messianic and the ecclesiastical, 
the omniscience of Jesus and the accuracy of the evangelists. As the su- 
pernatural element is more important than the literary element, it cannot 
strike down the former to gain a point for the latter. It must respect all 
it finds in the Scriptures: the inspirational as well as the historical; the 
theological as well as the classical; and while dealing with only one 
element be as careful of others as though they entered into the inquiry. 
By separating itself from all other inquiries it assumes a definite purpose 
and may be understood—the first requisite of a science; by affiliating 
with other inquiries it contributes to a total result far larger than is 
possible to itself—a necessity to a co-operating science. 

The true criticism must not only be scientific and biblical, it must be 
historic. Among rationalistic critics. the proverb holds that the Script- 
ures must submit to the historical method; but we beg to remind them 
that it is this very method they do not apply in their work. The historic 
method implies the use of historic material, without which the method is 
valueless. It cannot be disputed that historic material has only slight 
recognition in the reconstructive theories of the critics; and as for tradi- 
tion as well established as history, they repudiate it with contemptuous 
disregard of its teaching and significance. As history and tradition 
combine against destructionism, destructionism impeaches the one and 
rejects the other. Discrediting history, is it not presumptuous in the 
critics to style their method historic ? In what does the historic method 
consist, if history be left out? In what does it consist, if tradition, en- 
throned on the ages, be overturned ? Surely a scientific method without 
science is no greater solecism than an historical method without history. 

Rationalistic criticism, abjuring the historic method, constructs theories 
and supports them by invented argument. It speculates on what it 
affirms and antagonizes the history it should respect. In its distribution 
of the pentateuchal books among various authors, as E, J, D, and P, it 
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theorizes in the absence of facts; and in its assignment of the priests’ 
code to the exile, or a later period, it speculates on its presumption, not 
pretending to furnish a single credible or provable fact. In its quibbling 
over Solomon, Ezra, David, Isaiah, Zechariah, and Daniel, it is character- 
ized by the same disuse of historic material, relying upon its preconceived 
theoretic judgments and sustaining them by the sophistries of logic. Also 
the fourth gospel and some of the Pauline epistles have been adjudged 
anonymous, not on historic, but on theoretic grounds, the Church being 
asked to suspend its faith in their long accredited authorship for no 
stronger reason than that a presumption can be made against it. 

It is becoming clear that an application of the historic method, or the 
use of the accessible historic material, will be sufficient for the overthrow 
of destructionism. The past is not altogether a blank; antiquity is not a 
region of darkness; history is not all a lie; tradition is not all a fiction. 
Pagan, Jewish, and Christian writers tell the story of the ages before the 
dawn of the incarnate day, and the Christian period has transmitted its testi- 
mony to these days unimpaired and unimpeachable. Besides, the biblical 
books are not altogether silent respecting themselves; many of them declare 
their authorship and others assume it. With such material the true critic 
will have no trouble in reaching a conclusion. He will not theorize; he 
will not invent facts; he will not depart from history. He will examine 
literature as literature, history as history, and all facts as facts. Observ- 
ing the true historic method, a true historic conclusion will be reached 
upon which faith may repose without fear. 

It is obvious, also, that biblical criticism should be in spirit, methods, 
and results evangelical, as opposed to the rationalistic form that has pre- 
cedence in the destructive school. Evangelical criticism, in its growth will 
doubtless exhibit a more progressive spirit than the ultra-orthodox view 
has allowed; it will analyze and seek to explain the solidity of beliefs; it 
will test the validity of the most ancient traditions; it will interrogate the 
facts of history; it will investigate so long as there is any thing to investi- 
gate. The denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch will provoke 
it to defense, while the theory of the composite structure of its various 
books will be thoroughly examined and as carefully determined as if it had 
proposed the suggestion itself. It will ascertain how many psalms David 
wrote; under what conditions the prophets predicted the Messiah ; whether 
Deuteronomy was written in the time of Josiah; whether Daniel wrote his 
own book; what changes happened to the Hebrew language during the 
exile; how the Old Testament was organized into a canon; whether the 
priority belongs to Mark’s gospel; whether John wrote the fourth gospel 
and the Apocalypse; whether Paul wrote the pastoral epistles; and how 
the New Testament canon was established. No literary question will 
escape the scrutiny, as no destructive theory will escape the opposition, 
of evangelical criticism, It will be as progressive as that which it op- 
poses, asking the same questions, following it into the same recesses, 
employing the same methods, using the same facts, and justifying its 
conclusions by a logic that will make for reverence and righteousness. 
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It is admitted that orthedoxy at various periods in its history has been 
too uninquiring, too conservative, resting its case upon its assumed 
authority, and enforcing its behests against all forms of liberalism with 
menace and proscription. Of current orthodoxy it may be said, that though 
not stolid as aforetime, it is not latitudinarian in the spirit of the higher 
criticism. It holds to that which has been attained, but is also pressing 
on to that which may be discovered. Believing enough to be conservative, it 


is inquiring enough to be progressive. It holds the reins tightly, but not so 
as to interfere with speed. Under the spell of the past it upbraids the 
tumult of the present, and trusts the future for vindication. Its emanci- 
pation from antiquated symbols is not complete, nor can its progress be 


stimulated by rationalistic prejudice. It proposes to be evangelical, pre- 
ferring slowness of method with assurance of faith to rapid change of 
base with destruction of first principles. In its evolution evangelical 
criticism, broadened by self-culture and discipline, will maintain the 
supernatural element, together with the doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, the historic authorship of the books, the monotheistic teach- 
ing in the Old Testament, the predictive and Messianic element in the 
prophetical books, the historic character of the synoptics, the literary 
knowledge of Jesus, the canonical integrity of the New Testament, and 
the divine authority, credibility, and influence of the Bible as the word 
of God, in opposition to all theories that would eliminate any of these 
elements, or deprive it of its rightful authority as a revelation from God. 

Moreover, of whatever worth biblical criticism may be, it shall derive 
increased influence from the fact that it will be rational. We use this 
term, not as signifying that it will affiliate with rationalism, but rather as 
implying that the reason will have legitimate recognition in the sphere of 
its investigations. In this statement we do not reflect upon orthodox 
criticism, or imply that at any time it has been, or is now, irrational, or 
adverse to the use of the reason. On this point the difference between 
orthodoxy and rationalism is as to the extent to which reason may be em- 
ployed, the former holding that reason is not the sole arbiter in all cases, 
while the latter contends that it shall determine the truth in every case. 
Rationalism rejects the supernatural, the miraculous, the predictive, the 
Messianic; the incarnation, divinity, and resurrection of Jesus Christ; and 
all that is vital in Christianity. In the hands of destructionists the reason 
turns the supernatural religion out of doors; hence, the conflict between 
the reason and religion. Evangelical criticism appropriates the reason, 
but neither enthrones nor worships it. It accords it the same place in 
investigation as it concedes to science, language, and history, no one of 
which may decide as to the supernatural; it endows it with influence, 
but does not invest it with supreme authority. In purely literary ques- 
tions the reason is regulated by the facts, and cannot decide arbitrarily. 
In theoretic criticism reason does not, because it cannot, exercise its true 
function. The pentateuchal question is a question of facts, and reason 
may be invoked in their consideration; but rationalistic criticism con- 
verts the pentateuchal question into a theory, and invites the reason to 
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arbitrate. Rationalistic criticism employs the reason on theories; evan- 


relical criticism employs it on facts. Hence, the one is free, liberal, 


progressive, antagonistic—it can be any thing; the other is bound by facts 
and cannot supersede them. We maintain that the biblical questions are 
not theories but questions of facts, and, therefore, rationalism perverts or 
misemploys the reason, while evangelical criticism appeals to its legitimate 
office in the questions of fact it submits for ultimate decision. In this 
respect evangelical criticism occupies higher vantage ground than ration- 
alism, and will, in the end, triumph by the very weapon employed against 
it. What, then, shall be the characteristics of a true biblical criticism ? 
(a) It shall be scientific in method and result; (%) it shall be biblical in 
spirit, scope, and influence; (c) it shall be historic in tests and material; 
(d) it shall be evangelical in tone, character, and form; (e) it shall be 
rational in its use of facts, non-theoretic in its inquiries, and authoritative 
in its ultimate decision. 

A biblical criticism embodying these characteristics is in process of 
formulation, and will be hastened or retarded as the theoretic spirit shall 
recede or continue to obstruct the proper course of things. It is time that 
the unscientific twaddle of uncertainty, to which a specious criticism has 
invited us, should cease; and it is time to insist on the orderly, system- 
atic, and progressive study of the biblical literature, to the end that facts 
may have recognition, and laws be observed in our progress in knowledge 
of the divine plan of giving a revelation to man. 

In these observations we have referred to criticism as a whole; but it 
is well known that it consists of two kinds, opposed to each other in proc- 
ess, spirit, and conclusion. The one is variously styled ‘‘ conservative,” 
‘‘orthodox,” ‘‘evangelical;” the other, ‘‘ destructive,” ‘ progressive,” 
‘‘rationalistic.” In a narrower view the one is biblical, the other anti- 
biblical. For three years the Jeview has advocated the biblical, and 
opposed the anti-biblical, criticism. At no time has it condemned criti- 
cism—that is, study, reverent inquiry, and rigid and critical investigation 
of the literary history of the books of the Bible; but it has pointed out 
the dangerous tendencies and purposes of the rationalistic school, and 
aimed to check its growth in this country. The rise of the destructionists 
in America is proof that its work was not premature. In considering the 
Review it is important to recognize the evident difference between conser- 
vatism and rationalism, which it always emphasized, and the position 
it assumed in the great controversy. Its sole purpbse was, while arrest- 
ing the growth of destructionism to promote a scientific criticism to 
which all controversial questions might be submitted, and whose conclu 
sions all parties would gladly accept. Though the labor has been arduous 
it has not been in vain; and though in the early period, when misunder- 
stood, it evoked some antagonism, prompted doubtless by an honest 
difference of view, it has had its compensation in that sympathy, patron- 
age, and appreciation of the Church, without which the lightest burden 


would be heavy and the heaviest duty would go unperformed. 
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A RETROSPECT OF FOUR YEARS. 


Accorpine to the almanac and the rules of the Church the present 
number of the Methodist Review is the last to be issued for the quadren- 
nium ending with the General Conference of 1892. To that body, the 
source of official position in Methodism, an account of our stewardship 
must be rendered. To the Church at large, to which we owe more than 
we can express, we are warranted in saying a word respecting the diffi- 
culties of the position, and the manner in which the trust committed to 
us by the General Conference of 1888 has been discharged. The reflec- 
tions suggested by a review of the period covered by our editorship are of 
a kind calculated to remind us of our frailties and limitations, to enlarge 
our vision of the condition and needs of Methodistic periodical literature, 
to strengthen our respect for the church government of our fathers, to 
inspire us with reverence for the providential history of Methodism, .to 
broaden our comprehension of the presence and force of advanced schol- 
arship in biblicism and theology, to invigorate our courage for conflicts in 
the future, and to satisfy us that Methodism—‘‘ Christianity in earnest ” 
—will have in the days to come as providential a mission to mankind as in 
the days when its foundations were laid and the divine baptism lingered 
like a halo around the heads of its founders. 

In assuming the editorial conduct of the Review four years ago, not- 
withstanding the unexpressed personal misgivings that burdened us, we 
entertained some convictions as to the changes that might be inaugurated, 
and in particular as to the line of policy that should be pursued. It was a 
thought with us, that whatever its adaptations to other days, it should be 
sufficiently re-organized in its departments and general character to ad- 
just it to the changed conditions of society and the evolutional progress 
of the Church. We also reached the conclusion that henceforth, or so far 
as our administration would permit, it should be conducted with reference 
to specific ends, and that it should pursue a definite policy in ecclesiasti- 
cism, theology, philosophy, and biblical literature. To work aimlessly 
or miscellaneously; to work without consecution or unity of purpose; to 
seem to plan and yet never executing a plan; to carry on the Review in a 
routine manner without the quickening influence of an ever-present pur- 
pose—this we could not do: this we have not done. 

Exactly what we proposed to do, so far as an antecedent announcement 
was proper and possible, was declared in our ‘‘ Introductory.” in the July 
number (1888) of the Review, to which we refer our readers for more in- 
formation than belongs to a recapitulation. In brief, we pledged ourselves 
to undertake the modernization of the Review ; to bring it into short- 
range conflict with error; to expound current literary activities; to en- 


courage irenic tendencies in the Churches; to emphasize the value of 

Methodist authorship; to contribute to the solution of scientific and 

philosophic problems; to apply Christianity to social and political con- 

ditions; to reveal the spirit of the thinking world as embodied in books 
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and magazine literature; to reflect the progressive forces of Christianity ; 
and to indicate the essential movements of Christian civilization. The 
programme was large, but none too large for a periodical that proposed 
to do something more in the evangelical world than to paraphrase the 
events of time, recite antiquity, and echo the opinions of others. It is 
not claimed that the editorial ideal, though it was diligently pursued, has 
been in every particular realized; and we are impressed that, owing to tlie 
environments of the office and the general policy of the Church respecting 
periodical literature, neither our ideal nor any other of the highest grade, 
is possible of immediate attainment: but, despite disadvantages, it may 
not be too much to claim that the result is a periodical of the first rank 
and of the Methodistic spirit, with probability of a constantly increasing 
usefulness. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that confronted us in the beginning, and 
those that have appeared from year to year, it is with some satisfaction 
that we are able to record the accomplishment of some things which, if we 
have rightly interpreted the judgment of the Church, were necessary to 
its reputation and influence. Regarding the re-organization of the Review 
as of the first importance, we eliminated some familiar pages and intro- 
duced new departments, which at once met with a gratifying response from 
the Church. In the department of contributions we introduced the ‘‘ Sym- 
posium ”’-—an entirely new feature; shortened the main articles; sought 
new writers in. the Church; invited clergymen of other denominations and 
Inymen of our own to contribute papers; excluded musty subjects, and, 
instead of trusting to our pigeon-holes for articles, provided a large num- 
ber in advance by engaging the writers and selecting their subjects. In 
this way the department has excited the lively interest of all our readers. 
The ‘‘ Arena” was also projected as furnishing a sphere for the output of 
thought from another class of writers, The ‘‘Itinerants’ Club”—a de- 
partment for the undergraduates of our ministry—has excited a helpful 
influence among the class for whom it was designed, and promises more 
in the future than inthe past. The ‘ Foreign Résumé” and the ‘ Spirit 
of the Reviews and Magazines” in their present form are of essential value, 
and without rivals in other periodicals, The book department has been 
overcrowded with books, which compelled a change in the otherwise com- 
mendable method of our predecessors, Dr. Whedon in particular, in the 
examination of books, and the conclusions respecting them. Dr. Whedon's 
method carried him beyond the book to the subject, which he discussed 
with elaborateness and power, giving to the department a reputation 
which promoted the Review in his hands to the highest rank. The 
method is a tempting one to an editor, and powerfully attracts and stim- 
ulates the scholarly reader. But, owing to the large number of books 
calling for notice and the limitations of our space, we were compelled, if 
justice were done to publishers and authors, and if the great literary world 
had proper recognition, to eschew the desire to discuss the subjects of 
books and confine notices to the books themselves. This has made it 


possible for us to consider about two hundred books annually, and to 
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direct readers to the prominent works of living authors. So far as we 
have information the complete re-organization of the Review in its struct- 
ure has proved of advantage to the periodical. 

As regards the circulation of the Review it is gratifying to state that it 
has steadily increased, with some variations, from the beginning of the 
quadrennium, and occupies the first place in this respect of this kind of 
literature in the country. It is also proper to add that its subscription- 
list for two years past has more than equaled the combined circulation of 
nine of the church-reviews and magazines in the United States; proving 
that our connectional methods of circulation are of some service, that the 
periodical has strength enough to stand the test of competition, and in- 
ferentially that it has somewhat satisfactorily provided for the wants of 
the Church. But we frankly apprise the Church, in accordance with 
facts submitted to the Book Committee, that, as a periodical chiefly de- 
signed for the ministry, it has reached the normal limit of its circulation, 
and a larger subscription list should not be expected from publishers and 
editors. 

In connection herewith we observe that while the Review ceased to be 
self-supporting many years ago it has again recovered its ability to main- 
tain itself, and is contributing in its measure to the prosperity of the Book 
Concern and the support of the claimants on the produce of that great 
institution. This result has been secured in the face of difficulties, with 
increased office expenses and the addition of forty-eight pages to every 
separate volume, 

Assuming early in our editorship that the Review should recognize its 
own function in the periodical realm of Methodism, and that it should 
maintain a specific attitude on the questions within its sphere, we did not 
hesitate to give it a pronounced character which resulted in the making 
of some history, attention to which is now in order. In addition to the 
more general duty of representing the Methodistic spirit and purpose in 
theology and literature, we conceived that it was incumbent on us to de- 
fend the Church against the encroachments of error, though it should 
appear in the form of agnosticism, anarchism, secularism, materialism, 
rationalism, or as any other species of skepticism; and did not hesitate 
when the hour arrived to resist the incoming tide of unfaith and anti- 
supernaturalism that threatened to sweep away the bulwarks of our holy 
religion. 

We reasoned that if it were not the province of the Review to defend 
truth and assail error, it could not claim to have an occupation, and that 
its continued publication would be without justification. We held that it 
should serve as sentinel to the Church, sounding a note of alarm when 
the enemy was in sight, and be able to answer the question, ‘‘ Watchman, 
what of the night?” with the refrain, ‘‘ The morning cometh, and also the 
night.” In this spirit and with this purpose we guardedly announced 
certain tendencies in biblical criticism and then openly exposed its true 
character, which, though professedly fraternal with religion, was in dis- 
guised alliance with rationalism, No one appreciating the motive behind 
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the attack; no one acquainted with the facts as they then existed and as 
they have since developed; no one observant of the course of negative 
criticism, especially in Europe, and later in this country, could then say or 
can now say that the resistance of the Review to the progress of this phase 
of criticism was unnecessary, or unproductive of an arresting-influence in 
our own and other Churches. The initial method of assault was not of 
our choosing; it was contrary to our judgment; but it was forced on us 
by the abrupt and injudicious resistance of the opposing party. For only 
a brief period, however, did this artificial, outwardly-imposed method 
continue, the more agreeable, the more intelligent, the more conclusive 
method of research, combined with logic, as contemplated in the begin- 
ning, soon succeeding. In pursuance of this method, though conscious of 
the rectitude of our purposes, the righteousness of our position, and the 
belief that Methodism was not in sympathy with rationalism, we did not 
propose to fight the battle alone. The task was too great for one to per- 
form; and if it were a duty to antagonize so great an error, it belonged 
quite as much to the scholars of Methodism as to the editor of the Review 
to discharge it. We therefore invited writers of reputation for ability 
to discuss particular books, first of the Old Testament and then of the 
New Testament, in defense of the orthodox position respecting their 
origin, authorship, date, and the general questions involved in biblical 
criticism, reserving for ourselves the task of continually discussing nega- 
tivism in all its phases, holding that one of the best ways to refute an 
error is to expose it. In this way—defending the books and exposing the 
error—the conservative and negative phases were quite fully represented, 
and, as we have reason to believe, to the general satisfaction of the con- 
servative party in all the Churches. With this réswmé of the controversy 
we think we have written sufficiently, except to add that we see no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the result. 

Touching ecclesiastical questions the Review has been specific, liberal, 
and loyal to Methodism. It does not regard our polity as perfect, but it has 
not advocated reforms or growth by violent or destructive methods, but 
rather in harmony with exigencies and constitutional principles. It does 
not regard our theology as non-improvable, and has encouraged a progress- 
ive investigation of the reasonableness of its conclusions and the ground 
of itsauthority. It does not regard the Methodism of one hundred years 
ago as altogether adapted to the present age; hence, it has not often in- 
dulged in reminiscences of the ancient period, or believed that a recurrence 
to the heroic days was essential to the success of the enterprises of Method- 
ism at the present time. It does regard certain portions of the Discipline 
as archaic, and advocates expurgation from the next edition. It regards 
many subjects of great interest to the Church as in an inchoate state, and 
that wisdom will be required to save it from hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation. Interpreting Methodism as the most satisfactory exponent of essen- 
tial Christianity that has been produced, it is solicitous that it be preserved, 
and equally anxious that it adjust its forces to the present age in order to 


attain a larger influence in the world, With this view of Methodism we 
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have conducted the Review, admitting or rejecting articles, and ourself 
writing or not writing, as it could be promoted. 

Specifically, also, and with some tenacity of purpose, the Review has 


investigated the great sociological questions of the day, including 
temperance, the Sabbath, the relations of capital and labor, the rights 
of man, and the duty of the Church toward the poor and the laboring 


classes. 

We have also sought, in a distinct department, to indicate the progress 
of civilization, not in detail, but in the discussion of its underlying and 
manifold principles. 

The literary spirit has had encouragement both in contributed articles, 
embracing biography, philosophy, and from our own view-point a study 
of some of the great literatures. 

Over tle whole has been cast, and into the very texture of the periodi- 
‘al has been woven, so far as our personal relation to it was available for 
the purpose, the ethical spirit and the religious aims of the New Testa- 
ment, so far as we understood them, giving it that moral tone and influ- 
ence which are compatible with the kingdom of God and the spread of 
truth. 

Having failed to attain some ends, but certain that some things have 
been accomplished, our sensitiveness at the recollection of misjudgment 
and mistake is somewhat lessened by the joy that on the whole the work 
has not been useless or without results. In confessing to some errors of 
management and some mistakes of method, which a later experience has, 
we trust, sufficed to correct, we may observe that such eccentricities 
should be anticipated in every new editor, as they are inevitable; and 
as the oldest editors, religious and secular, may not boast of exemption 
from lapses into unwisdom, the alleged misdoings of inexperienced ed- 
itors should be visited with a charity that in most instances would placate 
the sting of criticism. 

Moreover, we exercise the freedom to say, that though regarding some 
criticisms that have overtaken us as ungenerous and unnecessary, other 
criticisms have been appreciated at their true worth, and served as step- 
ping-stones to loftier conceptions of duty and responsibility. For these 
we have been more grateful than may have been apparent. 

And now, looking over the years with their responsibilities, perplexi- 
ties and ever-varying labors, having been guided, as we believe, by that 
Providence that deserts only when deserted, and remembering that not a 
day was employed in any interest or work incompatible with the honorable 
trust committed to our keeping, we write our last editorial line for the 
quadrennium, serene in the confidence that the General Conference from 
which we received our responsibility will determine wisely and justly as 
to the value and the degree of sufficiency with which our legal duties 
have been performed. 
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BENJAMIN ST. JAMES FRY. 


Tue removal of Dr. Fry from the editorship of the Central Christian 
Advocate, which he had so ably and acceptably conducted for nearly 
twenty years, was not the result of summary action on the part of the 
Book Committee, or of a decree of the General Conference, or of his volun- 
tary resignation of the position, but in obedience to that solemn order of 
Providence that in succession requires all men to transfer from one world 
to another. We are quite sure, that though anticipating the summons as 
a certainty, it came to him on February 5, 1892, as a genuine surprise; 
and we are equally sure, that though the Church recognized his age and 
long service, it was unprepared for the event that separated him from 
earthly relations. But without surmises or conjectures either respecting 
himself or the Church, the fact of his departure is acknowledged with 
that reverent submission that becomes a people who believe in a future 
life. Dr. Fry still lives, and in a conscious state, with faculties disen- 
thralled, himself free of encumbrances, or Christianity is a misrepresenta- 
tion. Gazing inquiringly toward the heavens, as did the men of Galilee 
when the Master ascended, infidelity turns our vision backward ; agnos- 
ticism but dims the tearful sight; and scientific argument simply bids us 
pause and think. Only in revealed truth do we see, and yet as through a 
glass, darkly; but we see. As the Bible is true in its teachings respecting 
our immortality, so our faith in conscious existence after death is strong 
and abides even in the shadows. Living, Dr. Fry suggested the past and 
the present; dead, he suggests the future. Formerly interested in his life- 
work, made up of business, teaching, authorship, and editorship covering 
many years, we are now interested in his new life, the occupation of which, 
even to our faith, is a mystery, but the glory of which partakes of the ra- 
diance of the Eternal. As living, he becomes a reminiscence; as dead, he 
is the subject of our inquiries and the proof of our teachings. It is one 
of the compensations of the death-catastrophe that it awakens profound 
questions, arouses into recognized energy the immortal instinct, shakes off 
for the moment the inertia of matter, stills our reveries of time, and ab- 
jures us to consider eternal realities. It is scarcely in the possibility of 
our human life, either gradually or precipitately, to bring us into close 
contact with the supernatural world or to lift us above the level of mortal 
conditions. Death for the departed completely breaks the mortal spell; 
and for those who remain it points to ‘‘ gates ajar,” and offers visions that 
upon those who believe never lose their power. In life, Dr. Fry taught 
us lessons of life; in death, he impresses us that we are immortal; and 
so by his last act teaches more, inspires more, comforts more, than by 
the aggregated toils and sacrifices of sixty-eight years. Friend, brother, 
farewell until the break of the morning! 
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Progress of Civilization. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Tue Municrpairy is the national life in miniature. In its racial dif- 
ferences, its varied industries, its refinements, its philanthropies, and its 
worship one may easily find the photograph of the general government 
of which it is a part. There was an early time when rural life was the 
rule. The new race had not yet built its busy towns or crowded into the 
compact associations of metropolitan life. Plowing and sheep-keeping 
were the employments that men followed under the open sky. But with 
the too-frequent adoption of these occupations by the servant classes, 
and the gathering of the multitudes into the teeming cities of the 
world, the conditions of government have radically changed, London, 
Vienna, Calcutta, New York, and San Francisco have become key-stones 
in the structure of human life. Their degeneration means the ruin 
of humanity; their prosperity the salvation of the race. The attention 
now being given to the re-adjustment of municipal affairs is therefore in 
keeping with the immense importance of the interests involved. Both by 
legislative enactments and by the reforms of philanthropists should corpo- 
rate municipality be lifted to its highest possibilities in industry, culture, 
aud morality. Aught less is recreancy to corporate interests. Yet it is not 
to be forgotten that the obstacles in the way of ideal municipal government 
are exceeding great. Even the development of the material interests of 
a great city demand skilled leadership and unwearied application on the 
part of local officials. The responsibilities of grading, paving, building, 
and police regulation—the direction of manufacturing and other indus- 
tries—the constant regard for the sanitary conditions of a crowded city, 
with the instant suppression of contagious diseases that may arise— 
are burdens under which the. wisest of men would stagger, and which the 
ordinary official cannot successfully carry. The science of municipal 
government, even in these material respects, is not yet learned; while the 
case is further complicated by the frequent change in office which is par- 
ticularly a feature of American life. Added to these considerations, the 
regulation of the morals of a crowded city is, besides, an immeasurable 
difficulty in municipal administration. The worst, as well as the best, in 
human life flourishes in rankness at the great centers of population. Vir- 
tue sometimes sleeps; vice is sleepless, Virtue is often circumscribed in 
resources; vice is always fertile in expedients. Virtue is conscientious; 
vice is untrammeled by questions of casuistry in its purposes of evil. It 
would almost seem a matter of wonder that the great cities of the world 
are so well governed. The saloon with its maddening influence, the 
brothel working its bestial consequences, and the gambling den with its 
tendency to desperation, are all established institutions in the best regu- 
lated cities of the globe. The power of the civil law seems no obstacle to 
their continuance; and even with such a mighty ally as the Christian 
Church at hand, their restriction seems increasingly difficult from the 
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stand-point of practical affairs, Nor in justice may these hinderances be 
overlooked, in considering the problems of municipal government. 

The need of the best officials for metropolitan management, as a conse- 
quence, is a growing conviction. In the calendars of every great muni- 
cipality is perhaps registered the name of some lord mayor or judge whose 
genius for government and whose consecration to the public interests are 
traditional and inspiring. The experiment must be repeated. If, in many 
cases, the worst of men in moral quality and in intellectual equipment have 
been promoted to the head of affairs, the condition cannot be permanent. 
Good men must consent to lead an indignant public in the relegation of 
spoilsmen to private life, and in the fuller initiation of impartial, benefi- 
cent, Christian government. The fact that one quarter of the whole Amer- 
ican population resides in our cities makes imperative the needs herein 
set forth, and exalts the municipality to primary importance. 

MILLENNIARISM is again at the front declaring its belief in the nearness 
of ‘‘another dispensational day.” The subject is of perennial interest. 
To say that it has ever lost its charm for reverent lovers of the Scripture 
or its attraction for scientific students, since its earnest consideration in 
the beginnings of the Christian Church, would be a falsification of history. 
No review of the long agitation is adequate which omits the mention of 
such early literature as the Sibylline Books, or the views of Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus, bearing upon the millennial coming, or which forgets the suc- 
cession of prognosticators and sky-gazers that have waited for centuries 
the appearance of the Son of man. But the faith of the earlier zealots is 
now re-enforced by the arguments of enthusiastic thinkers for a speedy 
dispensational change. As if the close of a century were especially oppor- 
tune for this order of prophecies, they are perhaps increasingly frequent; 
and to the extent that men are solemnized by the thought of transition 
into a new century are the predictions awe-inspiring and influential. We 
cannot, however, declare ourselves as in fullest sympathy with these 
zealous teachers of a near-approaching change in mundane conditions, 
Although their evident sincerity of belief should protect them from the 
thrusts of heartless ridicule, yet the inadequacy of their logic seems plain. 
As to the line of biblical argument which is followed to establish their 
case, it is not clear that any thing new has been added to the Scripture 
exegesis of other years and centuries. The errancy of the past in the 
interpretation of the prophetic passages of the word has been one of the 
grotesque features of Bible comment. Nor is it apparent that the present 
students of eschatological affairs are proceeding upon more philosophical 
methods of interpretation, or are liable to reach more exact conclusions 
as to the end of the dispensation. The ‘‘time, times, and a haif” of 
Daniel are likely to remain an enigma baffling all human solution. The 
mysticisms of Revelation will not soon find an infallible interpreter. To 
make the close of a dispensation turn upon an arithmetical calculation 
whose basis is in the significance of Daniel’s prophecy or John’s Apocalypse, 


is unsatisfactory. If the wiser scholarship of the past has smiled at the 
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non-fulfillment of the millennarial predictions that have filled the centuries, 
the incredulous of the present will not withhold their laughter at the en- 
deavor of the later prophets to overthrow the stability of mundane things. 

But it would seem that the scientific, rather than the scriptural method 
of argument, is now the favorite resort of millennarians, Professor Totten 
perhaps stands in the front rank of this order of reasoners. With his zeal 
in eschatological inquiry, his semi-prominence in educational circles, and 
his seeming facility in the interpretation of the occult, he has given a wide 
circulation to his predictions of the coming dispensational change. His 
published utterances would also seem to have kindled a new interest in 
the theory among a certain class of scientific inquirers, with the promise 
of a growing literature on the subject. Some of the features of the mil 
lennial expectation, from the stand-point of science, are in this connection 
worthy of notice. We are thus treated to the claim that the millen- 
nium is to have a climate radically different from that now known; that 
the products of the soil are to be changed; that human longevity is to be 


” 


‘* greatly increased, perhaps to antediluvian proportions; ” that atmos- 
pheric conditions will be greatly altered; and that direct sunlight, ‘ with 
its powerful chemical activity, producing decay, fermentation, alterations 
of temperature, storms, fluctuations of the barometer,” and other results, 
will be to a large extent cut off. But it is not strange if the unscientific 
reader listens with distrust to such an unusual prophecy. The province 
of true science is not primarily the explanation of matters of eschatol- 
ogy, but rather the interpretation of the present environments of human 
life. That an undue inquiry into the mysteries of millenniarism is also 
injurious, experience would seem to show. To dwell overmuch upon 
the latter-day mysteries is to unfit the soul for personal and pressing duties 
with which the present is too crowded. 

Tue GERMAN crisis needs no interpreter. Its lessons, on the contrary, are 
so plainly written that he who runs may read and understand. While in- 
cendiary words and seditious gatherings are an occasional feature of every 
national existence, and are particularly a mark of the German life, yet the 
late agitations at Dantzig and Berlin have possessed a meaning that is par- 
ticularly ominous, Wherever the story of the insurrectionary movements 
has gone no careful observer of affairs has failed to see therein the constant 
struggle that is going on for human equality; nor should any nation intent 
upon prosperity overlook the salient fact involved that in the weal of the 
multitude is its strength. The inalienable rights of the common people 
to the ordinary advantages of life, and the procurement of these benefits 
at any cost, is, in other words, one of the fundamental lessons of the 
Germanic agitation, The constituency of every government tlius have a 
claim upon the central authorities for food supplies. An analysis of the 
Berlin episode shows that it was not a melodramatic display of popular 
feeling without basis for discontent, but, on the contrary, the uprising of 
hungry men who demanded bread. It is clear that the ‘‘ pinch of poverty” 
is not on the decrease in the German empire. With the constant draft 
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upon the manhood strength of the community for military purposes, and 
the inexorable taxation for the maintenance of the army, the condition of 
the German masses is not enviable. Their hunger seems to lave been the 
sole explanation of the Berlin uprising. The time has gone by, if it ever 
were, when the multitudes will suffer the pangs of want without a protest. 
Not even in autocratic Russia does serfdom consent to starvation and make 
no cry for bread. Government means obligation to the common people. 
The surrender of such personal rights as are necessary for the maintenance 
of national organization and the constant spirit of loyalty on the part of 
the people toward their national institutions merit in return the official 
supply of physical wants in time of need. 

The just demand of men for opportunities of labor is another feature of 
the Germanic agitation exciting comment. From a reference to the Dant- 
zig incident we learn that it was not a gathering of an anarchistic mob, 
chafing under restraint and defiant of just government. It is noticeable 
that the socialistic element was, on the contrary, absent, and has not been 
officially prominent in any of the recent agitations, Out of their love of 
labor for its own sake, and for the revenues it brings, a deputation of idle 
working-men asked employment of the Dantzig authorities, and, disap- 
pointed, looted the provision stores of the city. This is all the story. 
The lesson is one to which every government should take heed. One of 
the dangers of national life is lodged in the idleness of a certain propor- 
tion of the masses. Not only is hunger the result, but restlessness of spirit, 
growing contempt for law, inattention to the moralities of life, and at the 
last secret plots against the social organization. In some manner, if the 
method be yet unsolved, should the governments of the earth secure the 
employment of their idle multitudes, foster an increasing love of the man- 
ual trades among the industrial classes, and give to every man the oppor- 
tunity to feel the dignity of honest labor, 

The demand for free speech on the part of the masses has also been 
heard again in Germany. As to the amazing indiscretion of the emperor, 
in his late claims to autocracy, there cannot be difference of opinion, Like 
the obsolete pretensions of the earlier ages seem his words that ‘the will 
of the king is the supreme law,” or his brutal utterance, ‘‘ If I order you 
to shoot down your fathers, mothers, and brothers, you must obey with- 


’ 


out a murmur.” No people of the world, at the gate-way of the twentieth 
century, can brook such a kingly assumption without a protest. The 
singing of the Marseillaise in Unter den Linden and the march of four thou- 
sand workmen to the imperial residence at Berlin in denunciation of the 
policy of the emperor, is one of the spectacles of the century. The time 
has gone by when any sceptered monarch of the earth, reared in the pal- 
ace by the accident of birth, may cry the ancient shibboleth of the divine 
right of kings to reign. Every man is a sovereign, The trend toward 
republicanism, already seen in Brazil, in Italy, in England, shows forth 
again upon the Germanic soil. Wise are the Kaiser and the Reichstag if 
they bend their heads to the gathering storm, The reign of the common 
people has begun, 
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The Arena. 


THE ARENA. 


SUNDAY OPENING OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Two reasons are specially urged in favor of opening the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition on Sunday, to the brief statement and answer of 
which your attention is invited. 

First, it is said that the opening of the gates of the fair on Sunday 
would be of benefit to the working-men of this country. To this I object, 
for the following reasons: 

1. A vast majority of the working-men of the land are so far away from 
Chicago that they could not visit the fair on Sunday if the gates were 
open on that day. The working-men who attend the fair, like others, 
will find six days out of seven sufficient. 

2. It is a libel on the working-men of the country, who in large num- 
bers are protesting against the opening of the gates on Sunday. This is 
true of hundreds of thousands who have already spoken on this subject. 
Better wait until they are heard from. They are abundantly able to 
speak for themselves. In England and some other countries they have 
spoken with emphasis in favor of their rest day. 

8. The working-men of Chicago and vicinity are not asking in any con- 
siderable numbers for the gates to be open on Sunday. On the other 
hand, large numbers are opposed to it, and have organized to prevent it. 
They well know that open gates on Sunday means more labor and addi- 
tional burdens for them. They are asking for half holidays during the 
weeks instead of Sunday opening. They have rights, and should be 
heard and respected, They should not be enslaved to accommodate 
pleasure venders and pleasure seekers on the Sabbath. 

4. Thousands of employees of railways would be compelled to run 
Sunday excursion and special trains into Chicago from suburban points, 
Besides the additional work imposed, their lives would be jeopardized, 
Already a large number of railroad employees are killed annually, and 
perhaps more are maimed. Better decrease rather than increase this great 
mortality. Souls as well as bodies are involved. 

The other special reason urged in favor of open gates on Sunday is, that 
it will keep the people from worse places—‘‘ from going to the devil,” as 
Puck suggests. In reply I deny it, and offer my reasons: 

1. Not all who will visit Chicago during the fair would frequent worse 
places. I resent the charge in the name of multitudes who will be in 
Chicago over Sunday, and who need no counter-influence, such as open 
gates on Sunday, to prevent them “from going to the devil.” I, for 
one, will not stand under the imputation. Neither do I think others will 
fail to deny the charge. If any one belongs to this class who are said to 
visit ‘‘ worse places ” he should now speak, so that we may know who he 
is and what are his peculiar characteristics and temptations. Or, if any 
person knows of others who belong to this class, let him step forward 
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and declare his constituency before he assumes to champion their cause. 
It is time that some candid and fair discriminations should be made. 
Any one who does not belong to tliis class, or who has not become an 
advocate of their cause, certainly has nothing to say. 

2. Persons who resort to places of vice will do so whether or not the 
gates of the fair are open on Sunday. Besides, the proprietors of such 
places will do all they can to reach and influence their votaries. 

3. We have no authority to offer one evil in order to prevent another. 
Of two wrongs choose neither. Much more, authorize or create neither. 
Evil does not contain its own remedy. It is better by far to do some- 
thing to overcome existing evils. If the ability and energy which are 
lost in ‘‘ beating the air” were directed in a combined and determined 
effort to remove or destroy ‘‘ worse places,” something of lasting benefit 
would be accomplished. 

4. Instead of controlling the vicious, open gates on Sunday would 
add to the number of that class and increase the difficulty. Sunday ex- 
cursion trains would convey into Chicago vast numbers of Sabbath- 
breakers and objectionable persons. Such a condition of things would 
be disastrous. 

5. It is inconsistent. The plea of ‘‘keeping the people from worse 
places” is used to secure a certain result. This result thus secured is 
then used to further other ends even more objectionable. This was true 
in the case of opening the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York 
city, some time since. Those who favored tle opening of the museum 
on Sunday urged that the open museum would keep many from ‘‘ worse 
places,” that it would benefit greatly those who were prevented by their 
vocations from visiting the museum during the week, and that it was no 
worse, and, in some instances, less harmful to visit the museum on Sunday 
than to do many other things allowed and practiced on that day. Now 
that the muscum is open on Sunday the champions of the Sunday opening 
of the World’s Fair point to the Sunday opening of the Metropolitan 
Museum as a violation of Sabbath laws, and suggest that the ‘* Sabbath- 
breaking people of New York” would better correct their own evils 
before protesting against the Sunday opening of the World’s Fair. Such 
are the methods usually followed by the abettors of iniquity when 
they do their work. Appis ALBRO. 

Utica, N. Y. 


PROBATION. 

‘*Ag least six months on trial” is the disciplinary phrase to which 
attention is invited. We propose to so much amend this law that it will 
read, ‘‘at least three months on trial.” We recognize tle value of an 
adequate probation as essential to the success of the Cliurch in spreading 
and maintaining scriptural holiness. 

There are three classes of probationers in the Methodist Episcopal 


Church—baptized children, penitent seekers, and adult converts. The 
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first and second classes may require a longer term than six months to 
prepare them for intelligent and spiritual membership. This paper, 
however, has in view the mutual welfare of the Church and her adult 
converts. 

**On trial” is not used to describe a judicial relation—rather that of s 
religious apprenticeship. The probationer is more than a catechumen, he 
is enrolled with veteran saints, having all their religious privileges, and is 
in training as a Christian of the Methodist Episcopal type. He is seeking 
membership in this human organization as a true Church of Christ. 

The Church requires of him, before he is admitted, first, that he shall 
have ‘‘ saving faith;” and, second, ‘‘ willingness to observe and keep the 
rules of the Church.” The first is met, for the adult convert has saving 
faith. And a large majority need only to read the “ Articles of Religion” 
to be able to give an intelligent assent to them at once. Surely three 
months is sufficient time to read the Discipline and reveal a true Christian 
character. 

Observation proves that a large majority of those who lapse during the 
first year drop out in the first two months afterthey join on trial. Again, 
the length of time now required tends to defeat the end sought, many 
pastors delaying to baptize and train the converts because ‘ there is time 
enough yet.” If obliged to begin at once, the pastor, aided by the zeal 
of first love, would gather a larger per cent. into full membership. 

The fall and winter is the season of our greatest ingathering. Where- 
ever the change of pastors occurs in the spring very many probationers 
are lost, who, with a three months’ term, would have been gathered in by 
the pastor instrumental in their conversion. 

The minimum period was first (1784) two months, but in 1789 it was 
extended to six months, where it has ever since remained. Methodist 
doctrines, usages, and discipline were then new to all the people, and 
they needed this longer time to prepare for membership. Now both are 
well and favorably known. Let the term be fixed at three months, and 
2ach pastor made responsible for the immediate training of all ‘‘on trial ;” 
and let all those who give evidence of fitness be received to full member- 
ship at the earliest time possible under the rule, 

St. Joseph, Mo. JAtRus J. BENTLEY. 


THE TRIAL OF TRAVELING MINISTERS. 

A CAREFUL study of the laws of the Methodist Episcopal Church shows 
that prior to 1796 the presiding elders had the power to suspend preachers 
until the session of the General Conference.* There having been some very 
serious objections to this. Bishops Coke and Asbury say, ‘‘ The trial of 
a minister or preacher for gross immorality shall be in the presence of at 
least three ministers. These ministers have, of course, full liberty to 
speak their sentiments either in favor or disfavor of the person accused, 
This must always serve as a strong check on the presiding elder.” f 


* Asbury and Coke's Notes, chap. i sec. 5, + Ibid., chap. 1, sec. 19. 
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It thus appears that the original design of the ‘‘ Investigating Commit- 
tee’ was merely to be present when the presiding elder examined into 
complaints or charges. But for years past this seems to have been 
changed, and this committee has now, in effect, become a committee of 
trial, more critical, formal, careful, and thorough than the committee ap- 
pointed at the Conference, and the investigation does not differ from a 
trial before the Select Number, except in extent of power. And, where 
an investigation is requisite between the sessions of the Conference, we 
sometimes have the anomaly of two trials for the same offense, 

Instead of a preliminary investigation why not place the accused at 
once on trial, empowering the committee of trial to censure, suspend for 
a definite time, or to exclude from the Conference or from membership in 
both the Conference and Church, subject, of course, to an appeal to the 
Judicial or General Conference ? 

As a minister is seldom, if ever, tried by the entire Conference, but by 
the Select Number, why await the session of the Conference for a final 
settlement of the case ? In fact, during the session of the Conference is a 
very unfavorable time fora trial, as the Select Number is dependent upon 
the lifeless, cold, written testimony taken before the investigating com- 
mittee, and has not the advantage of listening to the living witness and 
judging from his manner as to the truth of his testimony, whereby an in- 
justice may be done the accused. In addition to this, the members of the 
Select Number are not in condition of mind, especially if they expect to 
change appointments, to listen to the details of atrial, nor do they wish 
to be deprived of either a participation in the business or social enjoy- 
ments of the session, or be debarred from listening to the addresses de- 
livered in the evenings. Other reasons could be given, but it is not 
necessary. 

Two methods of relief are suggested, namely: 

1. At each session have the Annual Conference select seven elders, to 
be designated a ‘‘ Committee of Trial,” and whenever a charge or com- 
plaint is made against a member of the Conference let the presiding 
elder notify the bishop having charge of the Conference, and let him 
proceed to call together a committee of trial to consist of not less than 
eleven nor more than fifteen from among those selected by the adjoining 
Conferences, appoint the time and place and preside at the trial, the find- 
ing of this committee to be final, subject to an appeal to the Judicial or 
General Conference. Or, 

2. (1) Change { 72, question 28, so as to read: Who are the fifteen 
selected to be the triers of members of the Annual Conference? Change 
question 28 to 29, and question 29 to 30. (2) Change {f 222, § 1, so as to 
read: It shall be the duty of the presiding elder of an accused member 
of an Annual Conference to give the accused a certified copy of the charges 


and specifications, and reasonable time in which to prepare for his defense, 
and to fix time and place for the trial of the accused, and to call together 
the triers of the members of the Annual Conference, of whom not less than 
nine nor more than fifteen shall constitute the committee for trial; and, 
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further, he shall notify the bishop having charge of the Conference, who 

shall preside at the trial or appoint a traveling preacher to preside; .and 

the records shall be kept by the secretary of the last Couference or one of 

his assistants. (3) Omit { 223 and { 229, and leave out of 7 230 ‘‘ either 

an investigation or,” and conform §2 and § 3 under { 222 to § 1 under 

same , D. 8. Monrog. 
Altoona, Pa. 


APPROACHES TO UNION. 

Dr. Harrison, the able editor of the Quarterly Review of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, presents a plan in his January number for the 
organic union of the Methodisms of the country. It is to divide it up 
into four sections, each having its own General Conference, one being the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Additionally he would have a 
Methodist Council, also meeting every four years, and composed of mem- 
bers of the four General Conferences. 

We rejoice at this proposition from so high a source. It is significant 
for any one of Dr. Harrison’s Church, in high position, to speak at all upon 
the subject. The oracles of that Church, as if by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, have hitherto been silent on this matter. Even when forced to 
speak out there is unwillingness, if not fret, attending the utterance. 
Outside of that Church, even in secular camps, the fact has been noted 
with wonder and regret. At the Ecumenical, where all other hearts 
were aglow, this silence was observed, and of course variously interpreted. 
There is a time to speak and a time to keep silence; and when the silence 
law is violated an explanation is naturally expected: but even this was not 
given, This additionally intensified the surprise. 

Again, Dr. Harrison’s utterance, in the advance to which it goes, even 
to the submission of a‘‘ plan” of organic union, is not only significant, 
but hopeful. 

What is the response that ‘‘ parties of the second part”’ should make to 
it? We would urge its acceptance as a provisional basis of deliberation, 
This course we think better than to fly at each other’s propositions, espe- 
cially when the possibility of organic union begins to manifest itself in 
the camps of both parties. 

Additionally we would urge its acceptance because it virtually comes 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,—from its highest organ of 
contact with the public. Whatever the character of the plan, whatever 
may be the motives that underlie it, we are willing to go into court with 
it. It is a step—an approach to union. 

Individually I might prefer another plan, any one of two or three others, 
but this will do to start with. It is a starting-point, and such is now the 
desideratum. The thing to do is to get down to business. 

It might be best at the start only to bisect Methodism, making the great 
Father of Waters the line between the two families. On it might be found 
that representation in the General Conference can be so cut down, and 
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the number of Annual Conferences so limited, that there would be no 
need of dividing at all. Indeed, after the best deliberation, it might ap- 
pear that a divided Methodism in the same country would be exposed to 
more perils, geographical and sectional, than a united and indivisible 
Methodism. All such matters would have to be reached by the deliber- 
ations of the pre-continental Conference. 

Dr. Harrison’s proposition will have to be considered. It is the thought 
and idol of many, and as an a quo we might as weil start from it as from 
any other. What the ad quem will be, no man can foresee; but, for one, I 
believe it will be the best thing for our common American Methodism in 
the present age. 

In the meantime let us hail the right spirit in all plans. Thus advances 
will go on steadily and safely. All impeachments and suspicions and 
hard speeches should be kept in abeyance. The press of the two Churches 
should speak only words of wisdom. ‘‘ One sinner [editor] destroyeth 
much good.” The wisdom that is from above is the wisdom that is in 
demand now. This will in due time suggest the ‘‘ Court ” in which all 
plans must pass review. B. F. Raw ins. 

Cincinnati, O. 


AN ECHO FROM THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH. 

I am not a subscriber to the Review, but have had an opportunity of 
reading the article, ‘‘ Methodism: Centripetal or Centrifugal?” in the 
January—February number, and I write to thank you for that part of it that 
refers to union of the various Methodisms, I have for several years, as 
far as my influence would go, been encouraging the union sentiment, and 
[am glad to have such help as I find in the article referred to above. I 
want organic union. Not simply fraternity, but organic union; and I am 
not alone, but think there are a great many preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, that want union of the two Churches. I was glad 
to read on page 116, ‘‘ The Methodist Episcopal Church is ready for union 
to-day.” Now, my dear doctor, suppose you submit some plan on which 


the two Churches can unite, and we can go to discussing that. Ido hope 


your General Conference, as it represents the larger and more powerful of 

the two Churches, will take some action looking to the uniting of the two 

Churches. I believe it will meet with a more hearty response than it 

did in Washington last October. THos. H. Grsson. 
Milledgeville, Ga 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


Wirth the next number of the Periew we shall open a Question Drawer. 
But we hope only such questions will be asked by our Itinerant Club 
members as are the occasion of real perplexity. A question that is asked 
merely as a puzzle, or from curiosity to find what answer can be given, 
may be dropped from the drawer into the basket. 


READING BOOKS. 


We have books, regiments of them. We have made, as we may pre- 
sume, from this legion a judicious selection. The room at our command 
in which to do our reading is well lighted, and is, of course, on the sunny 
side of the house; it is quiet, of agreeable temperature, and well venti- 
lated. We are ready for our pleasure or our task. 

At this moment the most perplexing question that confronts us, the 
most perplexing to not a few persons, is this: How shall one read? Ah, 
my friend, much is at stake! As good intentions will not make amends 
for having wasted much time with unprofitable literature, so good inten- 
tions will be no compensation for having read excellent literature by per- 
nicious methods; though we have a sort of undefined theory that it is 
better, on the whole, to read in any way rather than not at all. 

But no one doubts the importance as well as the perplexity of the ques- 
tion before us. There are those who affirm that as much depends on how 
one reads as on what one reads. Good readers are few, not many, is a 
common remark. ‘‘ We are now in want of an art,” says D'Israeli, ‘‘to 
teach us how books are to be read.’ In the same vein Professor Atkinson 
quotes, with evident approval, the saying of Goethe, ‘‘I have been fifty 
years trying to learn how to read, and I have not learned yet.” 

Advice on this subject is so various and even diverse, and, too, from 
high authorities, that one is left, even after much listening, quite at sea. 
There are those who say read slowly, but others as confidently advise 
rapid reading. And the methods of distinguished men are as diverse as 
their advice. 

De Quincey tells us that the great German philosopher, Kant, never 
read a book through in his life, unless it might have been Virgil, which 
he could recite from memory. His agile and comprehensive mind outran 
most writers, after he had read a few of their pages, so that what remained 
of their books possessed for him no interest. De Quincey himself was a 
prodigious reader, and could assimilate book-food with almost incredible 
rapidity. Slow reading was to him impossible, It is reported, too, of 
Madame de Stael that she devoured six hundred novels in three months— 
more than six per day. 
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‘©A man must be a poor beast,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘who should read 
no more in quantity than he could utter aloud.” 

Mr. Gladstone is able to master the contents of a book with the utmost 
dispatch. It is claimed that he can extract the pith of any average book 
in a quarter of an hour. 

One of the associates of the Hon. Caleb Cushing expressed the opinion 
that he must have read at least five thousand novels. He could master 
one of ordinary size in three or four hours, and has been known to get 
through with a dozen a week as mere recreation. It need be no matter 
of surprise that he knew multitudes of books, for it is said of him that 
he could read sixteen hours a day for a month, and that he never forgot 
an important fact obtained in that time. While attorney-general, he had 
his meals brought and laid on his writing-desk. His custom often was 
to eat the entire meal without looking at it or resting from his reading. 

Now, these readers, Kant, De Quincey, Madame de Stael, Dr. Johnson, 
Gladstone, Cushing, and numerous others, would assure us that the art of 
reading consists principally in being able to ‘‘skip judiciously.” 

But, on the other hand, the skipping method will not do forall readers 
or for all books, and by many men who are eminent in scholarship is con- 
demned, Horne Tooke, for instance, had no sympathy with this reading 
of books at aglance. He says: ‘*‘I read all books through; and bad ones 
the most carefully, because I intend never to look into them again,” 

Macaulay’s words, too, are full of wisdom: 

It is not by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and intently 
contemplating a few great models, that the mind is best disciplined. A man of 
letters must now read much that he soon forgets, and much from which he learns 
nothing worthy to be remembered. The best works employ, in general, but a 
small portion of his time. Demosthenes is said to have transcribed six times the 
history of Thucydides. If he had been a young politician of the present age he 
might in the same space of time have skimmed innumerable newspapers and 
pamphlets. Ido not condemn that desultory mode of study which the state of 
things, in our day, renders a matter of necessity. But I may be allowed to doubt 
whether the changes on which the admirers of modern institutions delight to dwell 
have improved our condition so much in reality as in appearance. 

Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme for feeding 


his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was simply to compel 
them to masticate their food thoroughly. A small quantity, thus eaten, would, 
according to that famous projector, afford more sustenance than a large meal hastily 


devoured. Ido not know how Rumford’s proposition was received; but to the 
mind, I believe, it will be found more nutritious to digest a page than to devour 
a volume, 


Says the Rev. F. W. Robertson, one of the most royal of preachers: ‘1 
never skim over books, nor turn aside to merely inviting books, Plato, 
Aristotle, Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, and Edwards, like the iron atoms 
of the blood, enter into my mental constitution.” It is said of Burke, 
who was pre-eminent as a statesman and orator, that he read a book as 
if he were never again to see it. We are told that it was a strict rule in 
the family of Goethe the elder that any book once commenced should be 
read through to the end. Mr. Ruskin, who stands among the first of art 


critics, once remarked that a person might read every book in the British 
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Museum—and they are counted by the million—and yet could come forth 
from the reading an uneducated and illiterate person; but that no one 
can read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter, and not thereby attain 
some good degree of education. 

‘*T resolved,” said the distinguished jurist, Sir Edward Sugden, ‘* when 
beginning to read law, to make every thing I acquired perfectly my own, 
and never to go to a second thing till I had entirely accomplished the 
first. Many of my competitors read as much in a day as I read in a week; 
but at the end of twelve months my knowledge was as fresh as on the day 
it was acquired, while theirs had glided away from their recollection.” 

The question now recurs, How shall one read a book? The answer is, 
That depends on the person and the book. There is no universal rule. 
The child reads by letters, spelling out the words; later he reads the 
words, never minding the letters; later still, when he becomes a man, he 
often reads by paragraphs and pages; after years of reading, and when 
in possession of much information, he can ‘‘ browse round,” and, entering 
a public library, can read books as Dr. Johnson did, by the titles on their 
backs. Sidney Smith said of this same Dr. Johnson, that though he never 
read a book through he knew more books than any other man alive. We 
creep, then walk, then run, and at length must fly through literature, and 
get more from it when flying than we did when creeping. 

At this point we cannot forbear saying that the preacher who aspires to 
the highest scholarship should not linger with the daily newspapers. 
Even weekly religious papers and the popular magazines should not be read 
by letters. Rather, their contents must be devoured late in the day and 
quickly. A glance at the head-lines in nine cases out of ten will do. 

But we return to our subject—book reading. Many books must be read 
by deputy. A preacher’s wife may read certain books for him and give 
an abstract, pointing out or extracting the forceful and pivotal passages, 
One, too, may often get a fair idea of a book by drawing on the judg- 
ment of two or three persons who have read it. Reviews, newspaper 
and magazine, though often far from accurate, may be the only reading 
he need give to many a book. One’s knowledge of a book, though ob- 
tained in this way by proxy, may put to blush often that of scores who 
say they have read it. 

There is a bit of error, yet a vein of truth, in this saying from The 
Tale of a Tub: ‘The most accomplished way of using books at present 
is to serve them as some do bonds—learn their titles and then brag of 
their acquaintance.” 

Not all books, however, can be read either by studying their titles or 
by flying through them, or by proxy-work. The familiar quotation from 
Lord Bacon—so familiar that we beg pardon for using it—is nevertheless 
wise and to the point: 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. That is, some books are to be read only in parts; others 
to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. 
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There are books that have what is termed a “ springing and germinant 
accomplishment.”” The longer you linger with them the more perennial 
they are. 

Epigrammatic writers, too, like Emerson in all his books, like Carlyle in 
some of his pages, and like Victor Hugo in some of his novels, cannot be 
read by the page or paragraph. They must be read line by line, word by 
word, and between the lines and words. 

We may close this article, which is to be followed by another on the art 
of reading books, with this rule: Read and skip. Skip the known only, 
not the unknown; and skip nothing because difficult, but much because 
comparatively useless and irrelevant. 


THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 

We have in mind a young man who has not had the advantages of a 
liberal and professional education, whose Conference appointments have 
been on the prairies or among the mountains, back-woods and the brier- 
wood districts, who nevertheless wishes to do noble work for the Master, 
who has a laudable ambition to extend hereafter as far as possible his 
sphere of usefulness, arid who is willing to climb the hill, though beset in 
a measure with downright difficulties. Have we now the eye and ear of 
one such young Methodist preacher? We dare say not of one, but of one 
hundred. 

In the first place, under the topic before us, we may say that clergymen, 
except in rare instances, are not expected to be experts or masters in 
science; for this, at the present time, would require one to give one’s self 
entirely to scientific subjects, and to make ‘‘original investigations.” 
This the preacher cannot do; his professional duties demand his chief 
attention. But by conversation with men of science, and by the reading 
of the recent literature of the scientific world, together with an occasional 
excursion in fields and on hill-sides, he may acquire in a briefer time than 
he imagines that amount of scientific information which the pew has a 
right to find in the pulpit. 

It may be a matter of encouragement for our young friends to be assured 
that scientific men will gladly talk with clergymen who are seeking for 
information; popular scientific treatises, too, are within easy reach of almost 
every one; and the appliances required for field or hill-side excursions 
need not at the outset be either elaborate or expensive. 

With some elementary treatise, for instance, on mineralogy, a hammer, 
a few chemicals, and a pocket magnifying-glass, the preacher is prepared 
to begin work on the soils, sands, rocks, and ledges of his neighborhood. 
With Lessons for Beginners in Botany, a close tin box for collecting 
r-glass, he is prepared to study the world’s flora, 


flowers, and a magnifying 
and to find much pleasure and profit in every valley and on every hill-side, 
More than one distinguished naturalist laid in his school-days, with such 


a kit of instruments, the foundation for his future cabinet of minerals or 


of natural curiosities. 
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The following encouraging words are from one who is well qualified to 
speak them: ‘‘ Halfan hour a day for ten years would make you fit company 
for philosophers. Are you willing to pay the price? If so, advance and 
conquer; if not, you must remain ignorant.” 

As in the study of other subjects, so in the study of science, there are 
three general methods open to the preacher. 

The first method is to select one branch of science, and then master it, 
both by reading every thing written on it, and by conversation with per- 
sons who are well acquainted with it. Other things being equal, the 
preacher would better select some science which is involved in religious 
controversy.* Still, if fora time the preacher has for a neighbor or a 
parishioner one who is a specialist, for instance, a botanist or an astrono- 
mer, or if at a given time he has rare library privileges, it may be wise 
for him to avail himself of such providential advantages and map out his 
studies accordingly. 

The second method is to aim at a general acquaintance with such scien- 
tific matters asare of interest to the public mind. In carrying out this meth- 
od a deservedly popular writer and preacher gives the following directions: 

By the aid of a good dictionary let the student thoroughly comprehend the root 
ideas in names of the great leading sciences. 

Let him next procure elementary school-books, or science primers, such as the 
Appletons have published, and, without haste, master them one by one, 


a, the American or Briti 





let him 


Then if he has access to a good cycloped 
master the articles in them. 

Next let him classify in his mind the scientific miscellany which he reads in 
Migazines or papers. 

In addition to this let him hear scientific lectures when he can, or read them 
when published. 

The third method combines the other two. That is, a preacher may be 
specially devoted to one branch of science and at the same time keep up 
a general reading acquaintance with other branches. Which is the best 
method is a question that cannot be settled arbitrarily, for much depends 
on one’s mental peculiarities and on one’s surroundings. As a rule, how- 
ever, this third method, if the preacher has time, is the best one. 

The next thought relates to the methods of using in sermons this class 
of materials, They are to be used, if we may employ the terms, poetically 
or popularly, rather than scientifically. The preacher is not to take his 
audience into the laboratory; nor is he in didactic speech merely to state 
facts; he is to popularize scientific matters. He is to present the results, 
not the methods, of scientific investigation. He is to show the audience a 
picture on the canvas, rather than the clutter of the studio. In other 
words, the processes in the study and in the pulpit are essentially differ- 
ent. In the study one is an investigator and a critic; in the pulpit one 
becomes an expounder; the method of the study is inductive, that of the 
pulpit deductive. 

* At present there is less controversy between natural science and Bible theology than 
there has been before for the last three quarters of a century. The war-cry of rationalistie 
scientists is well-nigh silenced. The questions of chief importance now relate to Bible 
authority. 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 
SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
JOHN JANSSEN. 
In the death of this ultramontane church historian, on the 24th of De- 
cember last, the Roman Catholic Church lost one of its ablest literary de- 





fenders, and the Protestant cause one of its most dangerous foes. The 
estimate placed upon him by his Church may be seen in the fact that had 
he wished he could have been the successor of Cardinal Hergenroether, the 
continuator of Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, as keeper of the archives of the 
Vatican. This honor, however, was certainly not deserved, except as he was 
an uncompromising papal partisan; for as a scientific historian he falls far 
below both Hefele and Hergenroether. In fact, he wrote not as an histo- 
rian but as a partisan. His principal work was, The History of the German 
People Subsequent to the Middle Ages, in seven volumes, of which six have 
been published, and the seventh would have appeared in the latter part 
of 1891 but for the author’s fatal illness. The leading purpose of this 
work was to stamp the Reformation—which, from the Protestant stand- 
point, was the grandese product of the German spirit—as the most ruinous 
revolution which ever took place in the domains of the Church, politics, 
civilization, and culture; to show that it broke in without regard to con- 
sequences upon the magnificently unfolding civilization of Germany, and 
brought to an end the luxuriant growth of science and the arts. The 
work deceives the unwary reader by its apparent gigantic learning and 
the astounding evidence of wide reading, especially in the first volume, 
which appeared in 1877, Janssen was a master in the choice of his re- 
sources. He was very careful in his use of Protestant material, skillfully 
hiding some facts and barely mentioning, in a casual way, some others, 
As the volumes increased in number this partisan tendency grew. In fact, 
his method was at the farthest remove from historical honesty, and the 
judgment of succeeding generations will rank him as one of the learned 
demagogues of the world. His historical falsifications have already been 
largely exposed by such men as Koéstlin and Ebrard. Now that his work 
is done it will be subjected to the merciless sifting of scholarship, and it 
will be disastrous to his fame. It is a pleasure to add that as a man he 
was congenial and benevolent. But this gave him all the more influence 
with those hesitating souls who are controlled by external appearances, 
and who are unable to penetrate to the real truth, 


PROFESSOR DOCTOR JULIUS KAFTAN, OF BERLIN. 

AmonG the younger systematic theologians of Germany Professor Kaftan 
holds a deservedly high place. He is not proving himself as yet a volu- 
minous writer, although he has published several works which exhibit 
the keenest insight into the great problems of theology. Probably his 
most important work thus far is The True Nature of the Christian Relig- 


ion, Kaftan rightly insists that the question concerning the true nature 
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of Christianity is the most important with which theology has to deal. 
Indeed, it may be said that the answer to this question determines all 
Christian theology. And it is doubtless true, as Kaftan says, that among 
theologians there is as yet no agreement as to what Christianity is. It 





may be possible, indeed, that theologians never will perfectly unite upon 
an answer, since every one comes to the study with certain preconceptions 
which he introduces into his system. That it will be a benefit to theology 
to study Christianity afresh from the doctrinal stand-point there can be n> 
doubt. Heretofore systematic theology has not been so much concerned 
to show that its tenets are the teachings of the Gospel as that the doctrines 
proposed by the other school or party are not true to Christianity in its 
inmost character. Our doctrines have been a system of semi-philosoph- 
ical deductions from certain general and generally accepted concepts, 
rather than the outgrowth of the study of Christ and his character, life, 
and utterances. Logic has but little to do with dogmatic theology, except 
to save us from error in the interpretation of our fundamental fact—the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In view of these considerations Kaftan’s method 
of research is highly commended. Fortunate is it, indeed, that he does 
not liave the field to himself, but that his mistakes are subject to correc- 
tion by discussion at the hands of others. Personally he is a follower of 
Ritschl, with a decided conservative tendency. He believes that the 
question of the truth of Christianity follows rather than precedes that of 
its nature. His method is rigidly scientific, but is inodified by the nature 
of the matter to be treated. In the examination of the phenomena of 
religion he remembers that these are the phenomena of the human mind, 
and not of unintelligent matter. This will serve to show how thoughtful 
he is in all that he writes or says. He is a good preacher as well as a 


learned theologian. 


PROFESSOR A. KUENEN, OF LEIDEN. 

Tue recent death of this brilliant Dutch theologian demands that he be 
mentioned as one of the leaders of thought of his time. He was an orig- 
inator and firm supporter of those ideas of the Pentateuch of which Well- 
hausen is the best-known representative in this country. In reality the 
late Strasburg professor, Eduard Reuss, was the founder of this school. 
He was followed by Graf, he by Kuenen, he by Wellhausen. The brill- 
iancy of the last-named scholar’s work has made him more famous than ’ 
any of his predecessors in the same line of thought. Kuenen’s ideas were 
outlined in his History of Israel, and more fully in T’he Hexateuch. In this 
latter work he intimates that the destructive critics can no longer be 
arrayed against each other, and that whoever gives thorough study to his 
and his coadjutor’s investigations will become a convert to them. But 
this is far from the truth. While the number of those who coincide with 
the newer critical school has largely increased, the list of those of equal 
ability who still hold to the long accepted view does not diminish. In 
fact, the newer theories produce more difficulties than they settle; and 
while men who judge from the stand-point of scientific research alone may 
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be won over, those who see in the book a revelation to their own souls can 
never accept the results of the destructive critics. In fact, therefore, we 
can sympathize with Wellhausen when we must condemn Kuenen. The 
former is not a professor of theology, but of history, and must look at the 
Old Testament documents as a historian. But the latter was a theologian, 
and was supposed to look upon the Old Testament as a source of his faith. 
In destroying the credibility of these records he destroyed the founda- 
tions of his faith. If he felt the truth of his faith he ought to have been 
assured that its source must be essentially what it gave itself out to be. 
The great difficulty with these critics is, in many cases, either that they 
forget that they are Christians and think purely as scientists, or else that 
their faith has been so altered as that they no longer need any sure 
foundation upon which to erect it. Of the honesty of Kuenen there is 
no doubt. Of the injury he did to the cause of religion there is equal 
certainty. Asa scholar he stood in the first rank, and he has left several 
monuments of his learning. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
AGRAPHA, BY ALFRED RESCH. 

Tus is one of the most interesting as well as valuable publications of 
Harnack & Gebhart in their Verte wnd Untersuchungen. Resch defines 
Agrapha as those words of our Lord, and related utterances, handed down 
to us by the earliest Christian literature, but which are not contained 
either in the canonical nor the to-us-known apocryphal gospels. An ex- 
ample of one of the utterances is found in Acts xx, 35. The name 
Agrapha is scarcely correct, since, far from being unwritten, as the word 
suggests, they are all found in literature, and many of them cited as hav- 
ing been discovered in documents which are not handed down to us, as 
in 1 Cor. ii, 9; ix, 10; Eph. v, 14; Jas. iv, 5. Hence these Agrapha are 
unwritten only with reference to our canonical and apocryphal gospels, 
Resch finds sixty-two which, to him, seem genuine, while there are one 
hundred and three which appear to him doubtful or entirely spurious. 


} 


The author’s care in the determination of the genuineness of these 
Agrapha may be seen in the criteria by which he is guided, as follows: 
1. The trustworthiness of the author who cites them. 2. Whether the 
citation is found in several authors, 8. The stability of the citation by 
the same author. 4. Whether the citation was intended to advance any 
particular theory. 5. The definiteness of the form of citation. 6. The 
language of the Agrapha, whether related to the synoptical gospels, 
whether Hebraisms are present, whether variations of translation appear 
which indicate a common ancient Hebrew text. 7. The contents of the 
Agrapha, their relationship with the canonical words of Christ, whether 
their contents coincide with the New Testament doctrinal writings, 


whether a satisfactory exegesis is possible, and whether a significant 


thought is expressed by them. That sixty-two reported utterances of our 
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Lord not found in the gospels can stand such a test as this illustrates the 
wide extent of our Lord’s teachings of Christ. We may safety take these 
sixty-two Agrapha as almost equally authentic with the words of our Lord 
in the New Testament. It is doubtful whether the first and second points 
in the seventh test might not exclude as spurious words of our Lord 
which we ought to receive. For they go on the supposition that in the 
gospels and epistles we have every variety of thought expressed by our 
Lord, This certainly attributes a wonderful completeness to the New 
Testament. On this supposition the Agrapha would only be helpful in 
the interpretation of the New Testament, They would add nothing to 
the treasures of truth contained in the words of Jesus, The subject is 


one which should attract the attention of American scholars. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

PROFESSOR BrEyscHLaG here forsakes his own special department—that 
of the New Testament—and enters the domain of doctrine. He defends 
himself on the ground that nothing on this subject had been produced by 
the dogmatic theologians which satisfied his mind, and yet he felt he 
must understand the doctrine. Beyschlag makes no pretensions to skill 
in philosophy, but he does lay claim to an understanding of the teachings 
of the New Testament. And after all, in the Bible, if anywhere, we have 
a portrayal, though not a philosophical explanation, of the doctrine of 
divine providence. It is interesting to observe Beyschlag’s use of the 
Scriptures in this discussion. While the dogmatists are trying to explain 
just how far and where providence is possible, Beyschlag reminds them 
that Jesus claimed a providence so minute that even the hairs of our head 
are numbered, and which includes even the birds of the air, and, by im- 
plication, every thing in the universe. Nevertheless he denies that every 
thing that occurs is God’s act. He points out that while we pray, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done,” we also are taught to pray & such a manner as to indicate 
that God does some things at his own suggestion and some others at the 
suggestion of men. As a matter of fact, if every thing which occurs 
were from God, the world would be a mere revelation of himself, and 
would have no existence as distinct from him. Human freedom would 
be a mere fiction, and the distinction between right and wrong would be 
effaced. As against the naturalist, he emphasizes the fact of a conscience 
which ought to teach us all that there is something higher than mere 
physical being. Men can interfere with the laws of nature and control 
them by combinations for their purposes. Besides, it is plain that nature 
is not a mere set of laws, but a somewhat which exists independent of 
laws, and upon which laws operate, so that there is room for the interpo- 
sition of God in nature. The same he shows to be true in history and in 
individual life. Two things are made clear by the reading of this work. 
First, that the closer we stand with the Bible in the discussions of the 
great questions of theology, the more sure will be the foundation and 


superstructure of our thinking; and, second, it is an advantage to have 
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one who is not accustomed to think in given lines turn his attention 
thereto. He comes with no trammels upon his thought. His mind plays 
freely about his theme, and the result is, if not perfectly satisfactory con- 
clusions, at least new stand-points and new lines of thought helpful to 


solutions. 


REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN PRAYER. 

Our of the wide field of literature we have chosen this work by Kéhler, 
and the preceding one by Beyschlag, that somewhat of the practical side 
of German theology may appear also, It is really delightful to find the 
two great Halle professors, so different in many respects, combining to 
show us that God’s providence is really over all, especially over those who 
love him, and that our prayers will not go unheeded, Kdéhler’s treatise 
is rather popular than scientific, although the latter characteristic is not 
wanting. He begins by the examples of prayer in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Then he shows that prayer is the most natural expression of the 
Christian’s sense of dependence upon, and humility before, God. As to the 
question of the possibility of answers to prayer, he rejects as insufficient 
the proof from the fact that such answers have been given, on the ground 
that however well sifted these cases of answer to prayer may be, and how- 
ever numerous, they only prove that prayer and event frequently go 
together, We doubt whether this point is well taken. The frequent 
concurrence of any two sets of phenomena inevitably compels to the 
belief that they are connected with each other as cause and effect. But 
he is correct in saying that our confidence in the efficacy of prayer is 
dependent upon the consciousness of the reality of our relation to God. 
Kohler does not believe that we have any biblical reason for expecting 
with more confidence an answer to prayer for the salvation of the soul, or 
for the spread of God’s kingdom, or for the general good, than for many 
other things. He rightly asserts that it is impossible to tell any one what 
may with confidence be prayed for who is not himself taught of the Spirit, 
and whose heart is not in perfect unison with God. He briefly touches 
the subject of prayer for the healing of the sick. But he rejects the idea 
that sickness ought not to exist in those who are redeemed, and hence 
thinks that it would be out of place to pray for healing by faith alone 
unless we were sure tliat God did not wish the sickness to be unto death, 
On the whole, he is decidedly inclined to attribute to prayer a supernatural 
origin, In this he is not far wrong, if wrong at all. But so long as this 
is the case it will be necessary for us to be cautious about asserting in any 
given instance that our prayer is inspired. The principle lies very close 
to the borders of fanaticism. 


AN INTERESTING CONTROVERSY. 
ALMosT immediately after Zahn published the first part of his learned 
History of the New Testament Canon, Professor Harnack came out in a 


little work in which he severely attacked the Leipsic professor’s positions 
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concerning the time when a New Testament of like authority with the 
Old Testament was recognized. MHarnack, in his Dogmengeschichte, with 
many other theologians, attributes the origin of the collection of books 
known to us as the New Testament to necessity forced upon the Church 
by the appearance of Montanism and other heresies and schisms. In the 
confusion of the times toward the close of the second century it became 
necessary to have some authority to which to appeal. Hence, the bishops 
claimed to be the successors of the apostles, the doctrines held by the 
Churches of apostolic foundation to be the true doctrines, and the books 
attributed to the apostles as of unquestionable authority. These theolo- 
gians furthermore claim that certain books which were not of apostolic 
origin, but which had had more or less general recognition among the 
Churches, were now given out as having been written by Paul [Epistle to 
the Hebrews], Jude, James, and Peter. Furthermore, that the actual 
books of apostolic origin, in some cases, at least, experienced free hand- 
ling as to changes in the text, verses and paragraphs being freely inserted 
to suit the purposes of the Church. Zahn took the position, that while 
some books were not read in all the Churches, there was no essential 
change in the teachings of the books admitted, after the year 150 A. D, 
He proposed to prove this by Irenzeus, who accused Marcion of eliding 
books from the New Testament, and of decimating their contents accord- 
ing to his own choice, but asserted that the Church had always had the 
same books which they had when he wrote against heretics in A. D. 185, 
Harnack in his strictures upon Zahn disregards this testimony of Irenzeus. 
He declares that if Irenus is a trustworthy witness in this respect he is 
also in others. But since he claims apostolic authority for all the novel- 
ties introduced about that time into the Church, belief of his testimony 
would compel us all to become Catholics. Zahn replies that there are 
other methods of escaping the force of this conclusion. He even goes so 
far as to say that there is a continuous tradition from the times of the 
apostles down to Ireneus in 185, and intimates that in this old Catholic 
faith there is little or nothing to which a Protestant need object. Har- 
nack, on the other hand, and we think rightly, asserts that even as early 
as the days of Irenseus, about all that was afterward wrought into what 
we know as Roman Catholicism had made its appearance. He further- 
more affirms that Ireneeus, as a child of his age, was incapable of giving 
unbiased testimony. Zahn says, that in that case we must make Ireneus 
a liar, since he must have known what the facts were; and furthermore, 
he shows by Irenzeus’s accusations against Marcion that the Church claimed 
to preserve the New Testament books unmutilated and unchanged. This 
brief and partial outline of the controversy gives but a faint idea of the 
literary struggle between these two giants. And we hesitate to act as 
umpire between them. But it would seem that Ireneus could not be 
deceived in regard to the books generally recognized. If he could not 
have been deceived he was a willful deceiver, unless we allow the truth of 
his assertions, A man may be deceived as to the interpretation of a pas- 


sage of Scripture, or as to the character of the offices held in a church, 
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but as to a book with which he is familiar, and as to whose authorship 
he is instructed, he could not be deceived if the name of the author were 
changed or its contents materially altered. Hence we must conclude that 
in this respect Zahn has the better of the argument. Yet, before all the 
questions at issue are answered, a vast amount of study will be necessary, 
The whole history of the early Church fails of a proper understanding 
because, until a comparatively recent period, the traditional views of the 
Romana Catholic Church have been accepted with but few and trifling 
modifications. Probably any one who reads the whole controversy witb 
unbiased mind will reach the conclusion that Harnack misunderstood, 
und hence misrepresented, Zahn. And it is perfectly clear that so long as 
the New Testament has such defenders as Zahn, those who are willing to 
sacrifice it to their theories will have up-hill work. Harnack will prob- 
ably be obliged to change somewhat his method of opposing Romanism. 
The victory over Rome would be too dearly bought if it cost us the Holy 


Bible. 


RELIGIOUS. 
SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

In the Japanese parliament, according to recent reports, there are thir- 
teen members who profess to be Christians. A Japanese journal, com- 
menting upon this fact, says that if this is an average for all Japan, the 
whole number of Christians in the empire must be about 1,500,000. From 
another stand-point these figures excite a still greater interest. Heretofore 
the idea has prevailed that the progress of Christianity, although con- 
siderable in the lower classes of the population, has had no prospect of 
success among the higher grades of society. The number of Christian 
members of parliament contradicts this supposition. It has been thought 
that there are not more than twenty-seven Christians to every 10,000 of 
the population of the empire. Even if this be true the number of thirteen 
in the parliament would indicate that among the classes from which the 
parliamentary delegates come the number of Christians must be 434 to 
every 10,000. Thus it would seem that among the higher classes of Japan 
the progress of Christianity is more rapid than among the lower. 
SUCCESS OF GERMAN MISSIONS IN INDIA, 

Tne Missionary Society of Saxony has just issued a report of its labors 
among the Tamils of India, To the twenty-seven mission stations belong 
613 minor points, in which 14,084 evangelical Lutheran Tamil Christians 
live, partly scattered, partly combined into larger or smaller congregations. 
The workers consist of 25 European misssionaries, 17 native pastors, 56 


catechists, 86 congregational elders, and 88 other servants of the Church. 


This mission, whose head-quarters are in Leipzig, maintains its own press 
and an industrial school. For all purposes these Tamil Christians have 


collected during the past year more than 10,000 marks. Although the 


most of these Christians are poor it is being planned gradually to make 
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these missions self-supporting. The English-school supervisors report 
that the 183 schools, with 4,357 pupils, are in a satisfactory condition, 
and have appropriated for their assistance 1,500 marks from the funds of 
the State. During the last year 207 heathens were baptized. The mis- 
sion suffers from the apostasy of not a few to their old heathenism, and 
from the fact that others allow themselves to be converted to Roman 
Catholicism. 


CONGRESS OF SOCIALISTS AND STUDENTS. 

Tris congress began on the 20th of December, 1891, in Brussels. Several 
well-known social democrats of Brussels were present. From the univer- 
sity there were present Professors Denis, Degreef, and Rosseau. The sixty 
students present claimed to represent most of the universities of Europe. 


The students in regular session decided that wherever a regular socialistic 


party exists the socialistic students should lend it their support. They 
also favored the opening of a propaganda among the citizens and in the 
second ry schools, and the founding of scientific and artistic societies for 
the benefit of the laborers. The congress demanded that industrial edu- 
cation should be given in all grades of all schools, that all reference to 
religion be excluded from the schools, and that the children should not be 
trained to patriotism, but to universal brotherliness. These are radical 
propositions indeed. This pe rsistence in opposition to religion will wreck 
the whole socialistic movement if adhered to. And while it is right to 
train children to believe in universal brotherliness, it can only be stamped 
as absurd to oppose the teaching of patriotism. The socialists will find, 
too, that the universal brotherhood of man can only be successfully based 
upon the doctrine that God hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
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earth. The religion whic 1 abolish is the firmest support of 
PI 


the universal brotherhood of man. 


OPPOSITION IN FOREIGN LANDS TO EXISTING IMMORALITY. 

Nor only does the German emperor lift up his voice against the fright- 
ful immorality throughout his empire, and especially in Berlin, but various 
organizations are engaged in the effort to do away with social vices. The 
British and International Society for this purpose recently held a meeting 
in Brussels, at which many laboring men indicated their sympathy. The 
Romanist episcopacy were also very favorable, as well as many others of 
high position. The whole Belgian ministry seemed to favor the reforms 
urged by the society. The President of the Cabinet attended the sessions 
of the congress, and invited the delegates to a banquet at his hotel. In 
the presence of the laboring classes the Minister of Justice spoke eloquently 
in favor of the reforms. Public sentiment on this important subject is far 
behind that of America; but it looks now as though even slow-going 
Europe were waking up to see that there is such a thing as purity in 
women, and that the honor of even the poorest and lowliest of humanity 
should be protected. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Tue fact that the age and infirmities of Pope Leo XIII. indicate that 
the time of his departure is at hand causes a feverish anxiety respecting 
his successor throughout the Roman Catholic Church. The probable ac- 
tion of the ‘‘ Conclave,” in which a score or two of fallible men will 
transmute one of their number into an infallible pope, is quite freely dis- 
cussed in Catholic periodicals, notably in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, which addresses itself to ‘‘the educated Catholic mind of the 
United States and of Europe.” 

In the January number of this intellectually strong Review one finds 
three elaborate papers touching different phases of the coming election 
of a successor to Leo XIII. Concerning the place of the meeting of 
the Conclave, it claims that it is morally certain to be in Rome. 
Its reasons for this strongly pronounced opinion are: 1) That it is of 
the greatest possible interest, a political necessity, indeed, to the Italian 
government, that the ‘‘sacred college” should meet in Rome in order 
that none but a native of Italy may succeed the present pope. 2) That 
the cardinals are also personally interested in its being held in that city. 
3) That the Italian government guarantees the absolute freedom of the 
Conclave from interference, 4) If it should meet elsewhere ‘‘ the troops 
of King Umberto would most surely enter the Vatican and hang the tri- 
color from the papal apartments of St. Peter. It further claims that 
France, Germany, and Russia all favor Rome, and are hoping that an Ital- 
ian of a conciliatory temper, of moderate sentiments, and likely to make 
reconciliation with Italy may be chosen, These reasons seem to justify 
the claim of the Review that the Conclave will meet in Rome. 

Another question which is discussed is, ‘‘ Will the next pope reside in 
Rome?’’ This is also answered aflirmatively, for 1) ‘‘ nothing less than 
a European war could make it safe for the pope to abandon the Holy 
City in search of a temporary home outside of Italy;” 2) the Roman 
Catholic Church is a vast spiritual empire having Rome for the center of 
its manifold activites; 3) the pope is bishop of Rome by a special disposi- 
tion of Providence; it is only as bishop of Rome that ‘‘ the popes suc- 
ceed St. Peter, and possess the plenitude of apostolical power;” 4) ‘that 
the primacy, jure divino, belongs to the end of time to the bishop of 
Rome alone, and cannot be transferred even by the pope to any other 
see.” These reasons, if not valid from a Protestant view-point, are cer- 
tainly of great practical force, seeing that if a pope should quit Rome 
for an episcopal throne out of Italy, and the churches in Rome should see 


fit to elect a bishop for their own city, the pope would, on his own prin- 
ciples, be superseded! Hence he is not likely to quit the Vatican unless 
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exasperated Italy forces him to do so, That this Nemesis may even now 
be standing behind the papal chair is not improbable, since in another ar- 
ticle this Review slows that the claim of the papacy to the temporal sov- 
ereignty over Rome is not likely to be set aside, but pressed as a divine 
right, obligating Catholic kings, governments, and people every-where to 


vive it their support, even with the sword, should the so-called vicar of 
Christ see fit to summon them to do so. Thus the very Rev. Mgr. Schre- 
der, D.D., says in his article, ‘‘The Roman pontiff must have exclusive 
legislative power over Rome! .. . Will it be brought about amicably 
and peacefully, or must the crime be expiated in blood? God alone 
knows.” Yes, and God alone knows whether, if this intimation ever 
becomes a reality, the Roman people will or will not, in their fury, ap- 
ply the torch to the papal palace and bury the insignia of the hateful 
papal dominion beneath the waters of the Tiber! But this writer further 
intimates that ‘‘ an international Catholic congress on the Roman question 
is likely to be held.” Should such a congress meet, and call on all good 
Catholics to restore the temporal power by force, they must obey the 
summons, for this reverend Catholic doctor says, in a note, that ‘‘ Divine 
Providence does not recognize the so-called principle of non-interven- 
tion.” This cunningly worded sentence implies a purpose to introduce 
the temporal power of the pope into the politics of the nations, Amer 
ica included, with a view of making the said governments a party in an 
armed international effort to restore the scepter of Rome to the wearer of 
the tiara. Assuredly this plan will not succeed; yet inasmuch as it may 
introduce anew phase of the Catholic question into our already seething 
political caldron it becomes every patriotic American citizen to oppose the 
first step in this direction. 

Tue Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, for January,treats of: 1. “The 
Correspondence of Count Pozzo Di Borgo;” 2. ‘‘ Riding and Polo;” 
8. ‘*The Life and Writings of Déllinger;” 4. ‘* Sidgwick’s Elements 
of Politics: 5. ‘‘ Memoirs of General Marbot;” 6. ‘‘The Acts of the 
Privy Council;” 7. ‘*‘ Rodney and the Navy of the Eighteenth Century ;” 
8. **Froude’s Catherine of Aragon;” 9. ‘*The Fate of the Sudan;” 
10. ‘‘ The Coming Crisis.” Of these articles we note the third, which is 
a brilliant and comprehensive review of the career and writings of Dr. 
Von Ddllinger, whom it fittingly describes as ‘‘the greatest Catholic 
theologian and the most learned Church historian in Germany during 
the present century.” After unfolding the methods by which Pius IX., 
directed by the Jesuits, packed, corrupted, and controlled the Vatican 
Council which made itself infamous by decreeing the dogma of papal 
infallibility, this incisive reviewer claims that ‘‘it is Déllinger’s undying 
merit to have stood forth—eventually single-handed and alone—against 
the most astounding infatuation in which any religious community in civ- 
ilized times has ever indulged.” The fourth paper has suggestive value 
for students of ‘‘the theory of politics” and of ‘‘the proper functions 
and structure of governments.” The eighth is a vigorous critique of 
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Froude’s ‘‘ Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,” in which that writer’s un- 
savory defense of the immoral monster, Henry VIII., is analyzed with a 
keen and just severity which Mr. Froude will regard as more peppery than 


agreeable. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for January discusses: 1. ‘f Authenticity and In- 
spiration of the Scriptures;” 2. ‘‘ Socialism in its Bearings on Capital, 
Labor, and Poverty; ” 3. ‘‘ Resurrection and Final Judgment;” 4. ‘‘ Sci- 
ence and Prayer;” 5. ‘‘Prophetic Testimony to the Pentateuch;” 
6. ‘‘ Miracles of the Bible;” 7. ‘* Critical Notes.” Of these papers we 
note the first as a clear, forcible, discriminative presentation of the argu- 
ments for the historic truthfulness of the Bible and for its inspiration as 
written, not by ‘‘ mere amanuenses,” but b¥ men having their faculties so 
energized by the Holy Spirit that they were enabled to write the thoughts 
of God with essential correctness, Their inspiration is proven by the ex- 
cellence of their writings. The second article is a strongly-written con 
tribution to the literature of sociology. The fifth recognizes the works of 
God in the universe to be so plastic that they can be modulated by his 
will when, in answer to the prayers of his children, he sees fit to change 
his purpose. But its writer, finding the doctrine of the divine foreknow] 
edge, which must include every divine as well as every human volition, 
irreconcilable with the scriptural theory of prayer, boldly denies thot 
‘* God's foreknowled: 


e is all-comprehending.” Then, accepting the full 
logical content of this denial, he proceeds to give such an ultra anthro 
pological concept of God that one shrinks from it as irreverent, and pre- 
fers the mystery which hangs like a thick cloud over the philosophy of 
prayer to a conclusion which requires one to think of the Deity only as an 


immensely magnified man. 


Tue Presbyterian Quarterly for January has: 1. ‘‘ The Christo-centric 
Principle of Theology -7 9 ** Dr. Brigegs’s Biblical Theology Traced to 
its Organific Principle; 3. ‘‘The Scriptural Limits of Denominational 
ism;” 4. ‘‘ Bearings of Socialism on Morality and Religion; 5. ‘‘ The 
Four Gospels: their Distinctive Characteristics; 6. ‘*‘ Robert Browning: 
the Man.” These are all ably written papers. We note the first, which 
caustically reviews a book by Dr. J. L. Girardeau, entitled The Christo 
centric Principle of Theology, in which ‘‘ the Christ-idea is made the fun- 
damental law of theological science.” The reviewer objects to this prin- 
ciple chiefly because, if accepted, it prostrates the ‘‘two main pillars of 
the Calvinistic system—unconditional election and federal representation.” 
In working out his objection, especially when treating of the respective 
parts taken by the Father and the Son in the plan of redemption, Dr. 
Girardeau’s critic takes positions which logically land him in Tritheism. 
Most certainly the divine character stands out with brighter beauty and 





with inexpressibly higher moral grandeur in a theology which makes 


Christ its central and unifying thought than in one which is centered on 


the revolting theory of absolutely sovereign election. In the second 
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paper Dr. Watts, of Belfast, Ireland, discusses the principle avowed by 
Dr. Briggs in his inaugural address, that ‘‘ righteousness comes only by 
discipline and heavenly training,” and his claim that ‘‘ there are histor- 
ically three great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church, 
and Reason.” The consequences of this principle the doctor demon- 
strates to be in conflict with the teaching of Scripture concerning the 
righteousness in which man was created, with the doctrines of the incar- 
nation, of original sin, and of regeneration by the Holy Spirit. He then 
finds the key to Dr. Briggs’s post-mortem sanctification to be the funda- 
mental canon of Pelagianism, and proves that the principle, if admitted, 
would supersede the necessity of the office of the Holy Ghost in the work 
of human redemption. Thus, with the hammer of his pitiless logic, Dr. 
Watts literally pulverizes Dr. Briggs’s theology into ill-shapen granules, 
and makes it clear to his readers that the utterances of the Professor's 
notorious inaugural belong to the category of ‘‘ words better left unsaid.” 
As to Dr. Briggs’s boasting of the service rendered to theology by modern 
biblical criticism, Dr. Watts points to the fact, first stated in our own 
Review, that of 747 theories invented by the so-called higher critics con- 
cerning the origin of the books of the Bible, with few exceptions they 
are already either dead or moribund. Yet Dr. Briggs calls on his fellow- 
critics ‘‘ to blow traditionalism to atoms! ” 

Tuk North American Review for March is filled with able papers on 
topics suited to the times. It opens with a Symposium on the Issues of 
the Coming Presidential Campaign by seven gentlemen of high charac- 
ter and well acquainted with the political aspects of both parties. The 
substance of their prediction is, that the Tariff or the Silver Question will 
mainly engross the thought of the country. Ina paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Antislavery Conference,” the Belgian minister exults over the recent settle- 
ment of questions relating to the occupation of the Congo country, because 
it is an augury of the complete destruction of the slave-trade and of the 
triumph of modern civilization over the barbarism of Africa. Another pa- 
per deserving attention is Dorman B. Eaton’s Historical Sketch of the rise 
of the ‘‘ Tammany Society,” of its descent into corruption, and of the ma- 
chinery by which it controls its members and secures its ruinous political 
grip on the administration of the government of New York city. In ‘The 
World’s Columbian Exposition,” Director-General Davis graphically de- 
picts what the Exposition promises to be. In ‘‘ Spending Public Money,” 
Hon. T. B. Reed and Hon. W. 8. Holman, two politival athletes, wrestle 
with the question of. spending public money with wasteful extravagance 
or with judicious economy—a question easily settled if political aims, in- 
stead of patriotic considerations, did not enter into it. In a very interest- 
ing article Edith Blake describes the ‘‘ Highlands of Jamaica,” as not only 
one of the loveliest, but one of the healthiest spots in God’s creation. In 
still another paper Captain Codman contends that but for a mistaken 
policy the American flag might cover the commerce of our country. His 
cry is for free American ships to do our vast carrying trade. 
32—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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THE Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for Janu- 
ary has: 1. *‘ Wilbur Fisk;” 2. “Simon Peter—A Study;” 3.‘‘A Lucky 
Mistake and Two Narrow Escapes;” 4. ‘‘ How DoI Know?” 5. ‘‘ Richard 
Malcom Johnston;” 6. ‘‘Can It be False?” 7. ‘‘The Denominations; ” 
8. ‘‘ After the Battle of the Swords;” 9. ‘‘ The Fifth Restrictive Rule; ” 
10. ‘‘ The Epic of Jesus;” 11. ‘‘ The Study of Greek ;” 12. ‘‘Ideas—Their 
Nature and Uses.” Of these papers we note the seventh, which treats 
denominationalism as a logical outcome of Protestantism, ‘‘ better than 
stagnant uniformity,” yet ‘‘not in itself a good thing,” as involving 
the danger of sectarianism and leading to the undue exaltation of unim- 
portant truth at the expense of vital principles. It pleads for, and pre- 
dicts the coming of, some practical plan of comity between the denomina- 
tions, combining the benefits of individualism with the real unity of all the 
Churches; butits writer is unable to give it shape. The eighth paper 
treats of the South and of the Negro in grandiloquent style and in a spirit 
of antipathy to Northern philanthropists and to the North generally, which 
cannot contribute to the solution of the Negro problem nor to the increase 
of friendly feeling either North or South. The tenth paper claims that 
though Dante, Tasso, Milton, Pollok, Bickersteth, and Arnold have each 
made Jesus the subject of their songs; yet the ideal epic of Jesus re- 
mains to be written. Tasso sang of an unknown Christ; Dante of Chris- 
tian mythology; Milton of Christian theology; Pollok of humanity; 
3ickersteth of Christ with tenderness but not with strength; and Sir Ed- 
win Arnold of Christ with his redeeming work left out. Hence, the 
ideal epic of Jesus awaits a poet combining Milton’s grandeur, Tennyson’s 
eloquence, Bickersteth’s tenderness, and Arnold’s naturalness. 

Tue Fortnightly Review for February discusses the Government of Lon- 
don, which appears to be honestly administered at an annual cost of £2. 
7s. 9d. per head of population, while our own New York costs £6. 38. 4d. 
per head per annum. A scientific paper on ‘‘ Some Possibilities of Elec- 
tricity,” by Professor Crookes, accepting as sound the alleged discovery 
that ethereal vibrations or electrical rays reach ‘‘ from wave lengths of 
thousands of miles down to a few feet,” claims that when fitting instru- 
ments, already in their experimental stage, are perfected, ‘‘ telegraphing 


without wires will be possible.” He also predicts new methods of electric- 
al illumination, and the possible application of electricity to agriculture, 
to sanitary improvements, to the sterilization of water, and to the control 


shows that 
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of the weather. A paper on the ‘‘ Irish Education Question ’ 
in Ireland, as in America, the Roman Catholic bishops are striving to 
capture the national schools. ‘*The Future of Marriage” is an article 
which but for a very low moral tone in English society assuredly would not 
have found a place in such a magazine as the Fortnightly. Its main point 
is that the State should not enforce the marriage contract. It contends 
that marriage should be viewed not as a religious rite, but simply as an 
agreement between the parties to be publicly notified by registration, but 
subject to dissolution or renewal after one year as the parties might deter- 
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mine, To this morally atroc.ous theory a lady replies in another article 
with a force of statement, a breadth of view, and a strength of argument 
which, if her opponent have any moral sensibility, any perception of truth, 
must cover his face with blushes of shame. The lady views marriage as God 
appointed it, a life-long contract, a guardian of human purity, a builder 
of homes, a source of happiness, and a necessity of Christian civilization. 


THE Westminster Review for February has: 1. ‘‘ Bibliolatry;” 2. ‘‘ Giro- 
lamo Savonarola in History and Fiction ;” 3. ‘‘ China: A Far Eastern Ques- 
tion;” 4.‘* A Study of Mr. Thomas Hardy;” 5. ‘‘ A Teaching University 
for London;” 6. “ Lord Rosebery’s ‘Pitt ;'” 7. ‘Is Compulsory Education 
a Failure?” Of these papers the first is a battery of plausible quibbles 
aimed at men’s faith in the word of God; the second outlines the career 
and portrays the character of Savonarola, and claims that he lost the op- 
portunity of ‘‘ making an epoch” largely through his failure to oppose 
the execution of Bernardo del Nero; the third paper intelligently dis- 
cusses the problem of China’s capability to adapt herself without convulsion 
to the influences of modern civilization. It contends that she cannot, and 
coolly claims that the best thing western nations can do for China is to 
take military possession of the country and “divide it into four, five, or 
six protectorates under suitable commercial conditions. This proposed 
subjection of three hundred millions of souls to a foreign yoke is easily 
achieved—on paper; but Europe will probably pause awhile before she 
attempts to realize it. The fifth paper objects to a proposed scheme for 
‘‘a teaching university for London” because it does not include all the 
educational institutions of that great city in its management and is not 
sufficiently democratic in its inethods, It calls for a plan which will meet 
the needs of persons who, though employed in daily occupations, are yet 
eager to acquire a liberal education. The sixth paper pleasantly criti- 
cises Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Life of the Younger Pitt,” giving it a qualified 
approval. The seventh paper, finding that one child in every four is grow- 
ing up in almost total ignorance, claims that the compulsory system of 
education in Great Britain is a failure, owing not so much to the system 
itself, as to the very general neglect to administer it with becoming vigor. 

THE Nineteenth Century for February has two papers which law students 
may find valuable: one of them treats of ‘ Cross-examination,” the other 
considers the ‘‘the Accused as a Witness.” In ‘‘The Traffic in Ser- 
mons ” abundant evidence is furnished either of the indolence or in- 
competency of many English clergymen. It cites numerous specimens 
of advertisements of ready-made discourses for all occasions and at all 
prices, taken from religious journals and from book-sellers’ catalogues. A 
paper on ‘‘ The Ideal University” pleads strongly for such a blending of 
the educational institutions of London into a university provided with 
means sufficient to educate not only students who can command both time 
and money for regular courses of study but also for those who, having to 
spend their days in business and being unable to pay for instruction, yet 
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desire to devote their evenings to the attainment of a liberal education. 
A paper on ‘t Cardinal Manning” sketches his early career and character, 
describes the causes which gradually alienated him from the English 
Church, and led him in 1850 to enroll himself among the followers of 
the man who blasphemously pretends to be the vicegerent of Christ. 
In still another paper Admiral E. H. Seymour gives a lucid and com- 
prehensive statement of the history, cost, present condition, and future 
prospects of the Panama Canal. Reckless extravagance has thus far 
characterized its management and bankrupted its treasury. Great, yet 
not absolutely unconquerable, difficulties hinder, and may prevent, its 
completion, at least for the present. The Nicaragua route, the admiral 
thinks, is more practical, and therefore likely to succeed. By one or the 
other route, perhaps by both, the day will come when ‘‘the ship of the 
canal” will pass across the isthmus to ‘‘the broad waters of the Pacific.” 

THE Contemporary Review for February treats of: 1. ‘* The Foreign Pol- 
icy of Italy;” 2. ‘* Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning;” 3. ‘* Colonial 
Questions;” 4. ‘‘The Unhealthiness of Cities;” 5. ‘‘The Reign of Ter- 
ror in Persia;” 6. ‘‘The Genius of Plato;” 7. ‘‘ Principal Cave on the 
Hexateuch;” 8. ‘Conversations and Correspondence with Thomas Car- 
lyle.” The first of these papers explains the causes which led Italy to 
enter the Triple Alliance. Its writer, lately deceased, thinks her policy was 
a mistaken one, but is hopeful that the political wisdom of Rudini, the 
present head of her ministry, may guide her to peace and prosperity; the 
second, which is a symposium by four writers, is anecdotal. It presents 
the attractive features of the cardinal’s character so charmingly that one 
is moved to wonder how so good a man could have been so unwise 
as to give his great personal influence to a Church which in spirit and 
practice is anti-Christian, The fourth paper has suggestive value to the 
residents and civic authorities of every American city. 

THE New Englander for February treats of: 1. ‘* The Half-way Cove- 
nant;” 2. ‘Some of Ibsen’s Women;” 3. * Apologetics in the Pulpit; ” 
4. ‘‘In Early September with the Birds; 5. ‘‘ Does the Church Believe 
in the Incarnation?” 6. ‘* Distinguishing marks on Ballots; 7. ‘‘Taxa- 
tion of Church Property;” 8. ‘‘ Independence in Politics—a protest.” 
Of these we note the third as containing suggestions to preachers respect- 
ing the best method of treating the rationalistic criticism of the times in 
their pulpits; and the fifth as an illustration of the unwisdom of even 
elaborate attempts to explain the mystery which infolds the doctrine of 
the incarnation. Its writer, in contending for the absoluteness of Christ’s 
humanity, involves his relation to the divine in perplexing mist. 


THE Andover Review for February has: 1. ‘ Ethnic Religion in its Re- 
lation to Christianity;” 2. ‘‘ Our Ethical Resources;” 3. ‘‘The Duty of 
Scientific Theology to the Church of To-day;” 4. ‘‘The Figures of 
Homer;” 5. ‘‘ Rembrandt as Educator; ’ 


, 


6. ‘* Life in Himself.”’ Of these 
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ably written papers theologians will prize the first as bringing into view 
evidence of the fact that nearly all the characteristic mysteries of the 
kingdom of God are anticipated by the shadowy counterparts of pagan- 
ism. The third article finds the originating spirit of modern scientific 
criticism of Holy Writ in Luther’s assertion of the right of the individ- 
ual to test the teaching of ecclesiastical tradition by comparing it with the 
word of God. Unfortunately, however, modern scientific theology claims 
the right to eliminate from that word whatever is not in accord with 
its own concepts of what that word ought to be, forgetting that much 
which men call wisdom is foolishness in the sight of God. 


Our Day for March is unusually rich. It opens with ‘‘Signs of the 


” 


Times in German Theological Faculties.” After giving the substance of 
its writer’s interviews with leading German theologians, its writer hope- 
fully concludes that ‘‘the Fatherland is having a spiritual uplift.” It 
also contains Mr. Cook’s highly appreciative outline of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
character and career.——The Missionary Review of the World for March 
treats of the Salvation Army; of the persecution of the Russian Stund- 
ists, and of mission work in every part of the earth. Its vigor is unflag- 
ging.——The Century for March has among its many attractive papers a 
continuation of Dr. Wheatley’s very interesting account of the Jews of 
New York, a lively description of the pioneer days in San Francisco, and 
a strong article on that grand swindle, the Louisiana Lottery. As usual 
its illustrations are superb. Harper’s New Monthly for March contains 
Mr. Bridge’s “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne” and Mr. 
Bigelow’s ‘‘ From the Black Forest to the Black Sea.” Its study of ‘‘ Our 
Gray Squirrels” is elegantly illustrated, as are several other papers. —— 





Lippincott’s Magazine for March has for its complete novel ‘‘ A Soldier's 
Secret, A Story of the Sioux War of 1890,” by Captain Charles King, 
U. 8S. A.—— The Catholic World for February has two eulogistic papers 
on the late Cardinal Manning, whose strange defection from the pure Gos- 
peland entrance into an organization which has been for ages, and still 
is, a stupendous obstacle to the success of Christianity, is a matter of high 
jubilation among Catholics. We note also an essay on ‘‘ The Attitude of 
the Educated Protestant Mind toward Catholic Truth,” by Professor W.C. 
Robinson, which illustrates the hallucination of the intelligent minority 
in that Church concerning the dispositions and views of cultivated Ameri- 
can Protestants respecting the Papal Church.—— The Methodist Magazine 
for March has several finely illustrated articles. One from the Methodist 
Times on the persecution of Russian Methodists painfully sets forth the per- 
secuting spirit and methods of the Russian ezar, who may yet be made to 
tremble at a divine handwriting on the walls of his palace. This maga- 
zine is admirably edited. ——— The Gospel in all Lands for March, besides 
many other good things, has a strong article on ‘‘ The Fate of the Hea- 
then,” and a long list of books on missions and mission lands, which 
will be helpful to writers and readers seeking for sources of missionary 
information. This is a capital number of a valuable magazine. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


PRIVATE READING. 


Ir is a common opinion that Shakespeare ‘‘ owed his learning rather to 
private reading than to the public universities,” which in part explains 
the fact that though indebted to others he always appeared original in 
information and creative in the products of his art. The secret of the 
resources of scholars is not genius, not inheritance, not opportunities, but 
private reading and appropriation of its results, under the law of literary 
assimilation. The following books should be reserved for ‘‘ private read- 
ing:” Systematic Theology, Vol. I, by John Miley; 7'he Races of the Old 
Testament, by A. H. Sayce; The Natural History of Immortality, by J. W. 
Reynolds ; The Organie Union of American Methodism, by Bishop 8. M. 
Merrill; and (Sizty) Living Papers Concerning Christian Evidences, Doctrine, 
and Morals. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Systematic Theology. By JOHN MILEY, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theol- 

ogy in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 533, 

New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $3, 

It were needless to write another book on theology if it were only to 
observe the logical processes or echo the conclusions of previous writers. 
One of the needs of the times is a new theology—new in its systemization 
of doctrine, new in its discovery of the biblical consensus, new in the 
ascertainment of the involution and evolution of biblical truths, and new 
in those conclusions that a profound study of the Holy Scriptures will 
warrant. In general terms it may be said that Dr. Miley has given the- 
ology a new attractiveness, rescued it from unfortunate logical dilemmas, 
advanced it beyond the fossilized interpretations that have too long pre- 
vailed with theological scholars, and extended its authority by arguments 
that recover the hidden meaning of the Scriptures and place truth at an 
advantage in its contests with error. It may be added that by the clear- 
ness of his conceptions, the perfection of his definitions, the conciseness 
of his expression, the strength and elegance of his diction, and the lit- 
erary glamour with which he has invested the entire development, he 
has relieved the great subject of a certain tedium and metaphysical 
opaqueness that have been considered indispensable in its treatment. In 
these particulars the work substitutes itself for all that have preceded it. 
Necessarily adopting a scheme of biblical interpretation, he frequently 
confronts opposing views in Augustinianism, rationalism, agnosticism, 


positivism, pantheism, and naturalistic evolution; but he aims to be just 


in representing them, and then hews them into pieces as Samuel did Agag. 
resuming thereafter the more delightful task of elaborating the truth in 
question. In this process he often withers an error by a sentence and 
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blasts a theory by a word—the word of the Lord. For the materials of 
theology he confines himself to nature and revelation, abjuring mysticism, 
imposing a time-limit on the Romish theory of tradition, and relying only 
upon what God has declared in the unwritten and written volumes from 
his hand. The advantage of this limitation is, that he has written his 
work, if we may so speak, from the Godward side of things as he under- 
stands them. In this high attempt at interpretation he employs the 
reason, not as sole and final arbiter, but as guide and teacher, subordinat- 
ing it to that supernatural dictum which, with the Christian believer, is 
seldom an open question. The function of reason in interpretation is 
admitted, but he condemns its prostitution to the service of deism and 
rationalism. He holds that the doctrines of the Scriptures, while answer- 
able to reason within limits, cannot be under the dominance of the 
rationalistic spirit, making it clear that one may be rational without being 
rationalistic—a distinction that opens the way for a rational investigation 
of the biblical doctrines, and for a degree of scientific certitude in matters 
of religion that hitherto has been absent. It also is this rational spirit 
that suggests the logical order of arrangement and the synthetic construc- 
tion of the theological system which it is his purpose to unfold in the two 
volumes of his work. 

With this broad and comprehensive view of his task, and in the belief 
that he may aid truth-seekers in their findings, he enters upon his labors, 
giving to the public, as a partial result, the magnificent volume now 
under review. In absorbing its contents we have been impressed that if 
he has not exactly discovered new doctrines, the signs of which, however, 
are striking, he has supported the Arminian conceptions by a class of 
arguments that will arrest attention because of their originality, aptitude, 
and conservation of moral truth. Certain it is, that though he has at times 
followed in the footsteps of other explorers, he has not hesitated to walk 
alone, even in the densest wilderness, when he believed that truth would 
be found within its boundaries. This is quite manifest in his elaboration 
of the theistic conception, in which, affirming the validity of the ontolog- 
ical, cosmological, teleological, and anthropological arguments, he exhib- 
its ina most masterly way the dialectic impotence of all antitheistic theo- 
ries, proving in the end that, contrary to all of them, God is knowable, 
and knowable as being and personality. Nor is this conclusion reached 
by a single process, but from several view-points, and always without 
circumlocution or indirection. But in this cumulative argument he startles 


” 


us with removing ‘‘ eternity” and ‘‘unity” from the category of divine 
attributes, holding that while they are divine predicables, they so inhere 
and so cohere as to be irreducible to the common classification. This may 
evoke dissent, but it opens a new window into the theistic sphere. In 
his treatment of divine attributes he is brief but cogent, explanatory and 
defensive, but more suggestive than didactic. He recognizes that om- 
niscience is incompatible with the doctrine of divine nescience respecting 
future contingencies, his chief thought being that ‘‘an acquired om- 
His exposition of the Trinity, 


3 


niscience is not a thinkable possibility.’ 
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able and clear, does not advance us beyond the accepted apprehension, 
though his explanation of the ‘‘ generation of the Son,” that it consists in 
a generation not of nature but of personality, is a relieving aspect in the 
theological darkness. Nor in this explanation does he resort to medieval 
speculation, or any questionable proof, but determines the doctrine by 
the facts and then rests the case. If in these theistic discussions he is in 
the full tide of his strongest thinking it appears in his views of creation 
and providence, in which he demonstrates not only the scientific legiti- 
macy, but the historicity and absolute trustworthiness of the narrative of 
the Mosaic cosmogony and of all that appertains thereto. And with equal 
mental grasp he specializes the providential government of God in its 
relations to man, removing the difficulties that it suggests, and giving 
the ground for faith and prayer in that providence which apparently is in 
contrariety with human freedom and human interest. 

Of exceeding interest is that portion of the volume devoted to anthropol- 
ogy. The discussions on the origin of man, the scientific claim of his high 
antiquity, the theory of pre-Adamites, and many other questions, are most 
valuable, the author deserving congratulation for assigning them a conspic- 
uous place in his system of theology. The consideration of man as a moral 
creature, with all the problems involved in his fall, receives the attention 
that belongs to a theme of so supreme dignity and importance. In no 
dogmatic manner, but indirectly, the author intimates a preference for 
dichotomy in his expositions of the nature of man. From this view we 
are obliged to dissent, holding that the doctrine of trichotomy enables us 
more clearly to understand man in his place in nature, to interpret various 
Scripture terms which on any dualistic theory are inexplicable, to compre- 
hend more satisfactorily the secret process of regeneration, and to inject 
plausibility into a rational theory of the resurrection. Dr. Miley admits 
that the tendency is to trichotomy; it seems to us that the argument for 
it is invincible. Adam is a troublesome factor in theology, as he was a 
disturbing personage in history ; but the author deals with him fairly, 
and, what is of equal importance, with the race of which he was the first. 
Calvinism has eulogized Adam at the expense of the race; Arminianism 
saves the race in spite of Adam. Dr. Miley is on right ground in his 
wonderful defense of the Arminian conception of the fall and its conse- 
quences, and, in cleaving Augustinianism to the core, elevates man and 
blots darkness from the Scriptures. Adam’s holiness is described as a 
subjective state, in harmony with moral relations and duties, but without 
ethical quality—a distinction that solves some difficulties. Original sin— 
a term deserving banishment—is not emphasized in the Augustinian sense, 
but held to be, like any other sin, a violation of law. Native depravity 
is a subjective moral state. implying deprivation of moral force, character- 
istics, and impulse, and has descended to all mankind. The entailment 
of sin is one of the great problems of theology which the author, with 
all its perplexities, has most skillfully solved. The Calvinistic theory, 
that depravity is a punishment, implying the personal guilt and participa- 
tion of every human being in the sin of Adam, the author destroys in the 
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consuming fires of a logic born of sympathy with the Scriptures, and of 
a perception of the truth. The resolution of the matter in the genetic 
transmission of sin is so satisfactory that even Calvinists should be will- 
ing to accept it in exchange for their realistic and representative theories 
on the subject. Calvinism bolds to the native demerit of mankind; Dr. 
Miley maintains the native depravity without demerit of the race. Native 
demerit makes sin unintelligible; native depravity is self-explanatory. 
This of course overturns the whole system of predestination, with its false 
views of Adam, and its mischievous influence as a religious teaching on 
mankind, The temptation to indulge in extended reflections on this 
masterly treatise is great, but we resist it with the declaration that in all 
the essentials of a theology—logical method, biblical knowledge, cogni- 
zance of opposing systems, spiritual insight, scientific sense, intellectual 
conviction, and unanswerable conclusiveness—it has not been surpassed 
by any work from the pens of scholars during the century, and the pre- 
diction that it will make its way into the living thought of the Church as 
the standard authority on all questions of theology. 





The Genesis of Genesis. A Study of the Documentary Sources of the First Book 
of Moses in Accordance with the Results of Critical Science, Illustrating the 
Presence of Bibles within the Bible. By BenyJamin WIsNER Bacon. With an 
Introduction by GEORGE F. Moorkg, Professor of Andover Theological Seminary. 


8vo, pp. 352. Hartford: The Student Publishing Company 


In the evolution of the ‘‘ higher criticism” it has advanced from a con- 
dition of nebulosity to that of transparency and simplification, enabling 
students of biblical literature to understand its processes and to test the 
validity of its high-handed claims. It is now known what it rejects and 
what it retains, and the arguments for its decision in all cases. One of the 
merits of the author’s work is its honest statement of all that the extreme 
critics claim with respect to the origin of the Pentateuchal books and the 
grounds of their departure from so-called traditional opinion respecting 
the Bible generally. At the same time, with its clearness and definiteness 
the work is vulnerable from at least two view-points, for which there is an 
explanation. The author is unaware that nearly every position of the 
critics has been considered by the conservatives, and in most cases has 
been completely overthrown. He writes of a Hexateuch as if its exist- 
ence were scientifically established, whereas it has no footing in history, 
philology, or the Bible itself. He dates Deuteronomy in the time of 
Josiah, when the theory is ridiculed in Germany, from which he obtains 
most of his data, He is sure that the Pentateuch is composite, when, 
while there are some proofs of it, and the theory may not be essentially 
destructive, according to the latest investigation it cannot be maintained. 
He denudes the Pentateuch of Mosaic symptoms, while Roediger, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in Berlin, in his last (21st) edition of Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Grammar, in speaking of the Hebrew literature observes: ‘‘ The 
point of beginning of this period, and of the Hebrew literature in general, 
is surely indeed to be placed in the time of Moses, even if the Pentateuch 
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is regarded in its present shape and form as the work of a later revision ” 
(p. 12). Evidently this great scholar and liberal critic did not believe in 
the documentary hypothesis, and was not affected by the school of 
Graf, The explanation of the author’s failure to recognize the overthrow 
of some of these positions is in the fact that he writes largely as an historian 
of one phase of the controversy, and does not feel bound to record the 
achievements of the side to which he does not belong. It is also noticeable 
that he openly follows Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, Kittel, Budeeus, all 
of the rationalistic school, and proving that the higher criticism which 
the Church refuses to accept is rationalistic. Even these exceptions do 
not compromise the work; on the contrary they enhance its value as an 
exposition of the principles and methods of the critical theory, and as a 
hand-book of the higher criticism it is invaluable. Without circumlocu- 
tion, without modification, under the witching belief that there are 
‘*Bibles within the Bible,” the author proceeds to trace the books to 
their sources, dealing with oriental facts in a way that sustains his pur- 
pose. He states fully the field and function of the documentary hypoth- 
esis, and seems to establish its certainty. But having in view the results 
of historical criticism, he dwells minutely on the date and authorship of 
., and that rational 
tradition at that time attributed it to Moses. The ‘‘rational tradition” 
he proceeds to extinguish by an argument ¢ siJentio from history and the 


‘ 


the Pentateuch, finding it in existence circ. 300 B. ( 


prophetic literature, and also by a nullification of the post-Mosaic evidence 
which refuses to submit to the process of nullification, The only aston- 
ishment that the work really excites is its conclusion, that the critical 
theory results in an inductive doctrine of revelation and inspiration, 
which, being true, harmonizes with traditional belief, but which is a 
non sequitur from the premises of criticism. The work is as able in plan 
as it is masterly in execution; and if conservative scholars must dissent 
from its views and contend for other conclusions, they will cheerfully ac- 
knowledge the scholarship of the author in the preparation of a volume 
that honestly sets forth one of the great movements of the nineteenth 
century. 


The Natural History of Immortality. By JoserH WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A., Rector 
of SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gersham Street, London, Preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 12mo, pp. 389. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $2.25. 

The title of this book suggests speculation, but on examination of its 
contents it proves to be an attempt to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
faith in immortality both from a scientific view-point and the more trust- 
worthy teachings of revelation. It is therefore characterized by broad 
study of a great problem, and carries the conviction of the reader by the 
appositeness of its arguments, the strength of its inferences, and the har- 
mony of its conclusions with the essentials of Christian faith. While the 
source of information is exclusively biblical, and on an a priori argument 


for a future life would be of uncertain worth, it is conceded that a sci- 
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entific confirmation of revealed truth is both desirable and possible; and 
trusting in scientific data the author unfolds an argument of no small 
force in behalf of the cherished doctrine. The tendency of the highest 
aims of man; the truthfulness of his faculties; the symbolical value of 
physical facts; the threefold existence of man, and the prospective en- 
largement of his powers, are suggested as indications of immortality, and 
prepare the way for the more abstruse discussion that follows. In the 
analysis and treatment of dreams as hinting immortality, the author 
exposes himself to criticism, for our psychology is in too immature a 
state to allow an accurate interpretation of those imaginative experi- 
ences socommon to men; and yet the argument is neither trivial nor 
baseless, He may not be on surer ground, though the argument is enpar- 
ently more tenable, when he discusses the ‘‘school of Satan” and the 
miracle of casting out devils, discovering in the various instances of 
demoniacal cure the spiritual presentiments of another world under the 
dominion of other natural laws. He likewise is fortunate in the use he 
makes of the facts of divine healing as recorded in the Bible, seeing in 
them the proof of subordination of the physical to the spiritual world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that abjuring mystical discussion and con- 
fining himself to facts, mysterious or otherwise, that are on record, he 
should conclude that the doctrine of a future state is a scientific as well 
as a revealed doctrine, and that it may be enforced on grounds satisfactory 
to human intelligence. We welcome such books, for they add to know] 
edge, and support a faith that standing alone sometimes trembles and falls. 
Differing with the author on some points, it is just to say that he has con- 
tributed something to the study of a subject the interest in which is as 
enduring as the race. 


Gideon and the Judges. A Study Historical and Practical. By Rev. Jonn Mar- 
SHALL LANG, D.D., Minister of the Barony Parish, Glasgow. Scotland. 12mo, 
pp. 201. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The general statement of the author, that he has written of a period in 
the history of Israel that is destitute of attractiveness, is refuted not only 
by the facts in the case, but also by the charm with which he has invested 
his descriptions and historical suggestions—a charm as inherent in the 
period itself as in his style of portraying its leaders and tracing its devel- 
opments. The period of the judgeship, covering over four centuries, was 
an epoch in Israel differing from the patriarchal dispensation in its lack 
of paternal force, unity, and enthusiasm, and from the monarchical régime 
of Saul and his successors in its temporary accidents and limitations of 
power. It had a meaning of its own, and its relation to the integrity of the 
Jewish people was vital and permanent. The author does not fail to rec- 
ognize it in its varied history, especially acknowledging its providential 
character, and that its heroes accomplished an enduring work in Israel. 
He draws for information chiefly on the Book of ‘‘ Judges,” the author- 
ship of which he notices incidentally, and then proceeds to a discussion of 
the events under the reigns of Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, 
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with brief allusions to the unimportant activities of the people under the 
influences of the obscure judges of the long period. Interest centers in 
the conspicuous leadership of Gideon in the critical period of Israel, to the 
elucidation of which the author devotes his skill and learning, finding in 
him a combination of heroic elements and an intuitional discernment and 
sagacity that partook of the nature of inspiration, and fitted him for the 
onerous tasks of the crisis. Nor does he suspend with a general analysis 
of his character, but probes him to his innermost life in search of the 
power that qualified him to command armies and cement the people into 
national unity. He deals with a man whose high sense of justice per- 
mitted him to commit no wrong; whose monotheistic impulse forbade 
idol-worship; whose faith in God discounted numbers for service; whose 
boldness was great enough to demand tests from Jehovah of his call to 
government. Interwoven with the history of the man are those philo- 
sophie conceptions of a human career, and those theological reflections on 
the divine guidance of consecrated leaders, that excite admiration for 
Gideon and thankfulness to the author for his discriminations and careful 
study of the essential results of that far-away period, that, deficient in the 
refinements of civilization, possessed some leaders who knew God and 
walked in his ways. The book is entertaining, instructive, and is on a 
level with the books of the series to which it belongs. 


An Introduction to Ethics. By J. CLARK Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor of 
Philosophy, MeGill College, Montreal. 12mo, pp. 407. Boston: De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co. 

The ethical concept is a favorite theme of thinkers. In their effort to 
discover its origin and trace its development they meet with unanticipated 
and embarrassing difficulties, because, in most instances, they refuse to 
take knowledge of all the facts, or of the sources of all the facts, involved 
in its history. The philosopher considers it as an endowment of nature, and 
treats it as any other physical or psychical fact within his province. He 
does not rise to an apprehension of its supernatural origin and character, 
nor does he recognize the influence of outside forces except as they condi- 
tion its evolution. He deals with it as he does with language, or music, or 
psychological phenomena, granting it a human origin with a human his- 
tory. This is the defect of the philosophical discussion of ethics, but we 
admit that it is natural and inevitable, and so must be estimated, not from 
a universal view-point, but from the narrower standard of philosophy 
itself. The present work is strictly philosophical, and within its limits 
accomplishes a preparatory work that is neither defenseless nor mislead- 
ing. Grounding the ethical idea in man’s physical, psychical, and moral 
natures, the author develops it according to the principles of naturalistic 
evolution, bringing up in the end to the conclusion that any further en- 
largement of the moral life of man must be in accordance with the natural 


law by which it exists. In his critical analysis of the Epicurean and Sto- 
ical theories of morals he overlooks no essential fact or teaching, and fur- 
nishes reasons for their repudiation. In his discussion of social and personal 
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duties he confines himself to those obligations which one owes to the 
family, the state, and the church with those one owes to himself, en- 
forcing them by those considerations of personal loss and gain that with 
most men have great weight. It is questionable if virtue, a generic term 
for moral excellence, should be regarded as a habit, varying in its power 
according to the fluctuations of its intensity and dependent for cultiva- 
tion on those laws that govern habits in general. Still, considered as a 
natural product and amenable to natural law, the position of the author 
is not objectionable. The book enlightens, and with its lucid style holds 
the reader to the end. 


Our Lord’s Life. A Continuous Narrative in the Words of the Four Gospels, ac- 
cording to the Common Version. Arranged by JaMrs Strona, 8.T.D., LL.D. 
16mo, pp. 218. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, cloth, 45 cents. 


Professor Strong has condensed his Harmony of the Gospels into Our 
Lord’s Life, giving a closely connected narrative of our Lord’s whole 
career, private and public, so far as it is of record in the gospel histories, 
It is not only accurate in its general following of the evangelists, but it 
evinces the skill and patience of the arranger in connecting periods and 
events, and in giving historic unity and wholeness to a life so obscure and 
apparently miscellaneous as was the life of Jesus. The record is frag- 
mentary; the gaps to be filled are wide and deep; and only one versed in 
reading between lines could recover missing links and supply omitted 
facts so as to secure fullness and preserve homogeneity of representation. 
Great as were these difficulties Dr. Strong has mastered them so far as it 
was possible. Contrary to an old opinion, but on sufficient grounds, he 
holds that the birth of Christ occurred B. C. 6, and the crucifixion A. D. 
29, and therefore that he was about thirty-five years old when he finished 
his earthly career. The little book explains itself and is its own recom- 
mendation. 


Jesus Christ the Proof of Christianity. By Joun F. Spavutpine, 8.T.D., Bishop of 
Colorado. 12mo, pp. 220. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co, Price, 
cloth, $1. 

In these discourses—twelve in number—the author attempts to magnify 
the character and office of the Lord Jesus Christ, and thereby establish 
the veracity and mission of Christianity. He sets him forth in his various 
aspects and relations, first as the subject of prophecy, and then in succes- 
sion as the God-man, the heir of the world, the founder of Christianity, 
and the great revealer of character. To these no exceptions are urged, as 
they are canonical in style and substance and furnish an argument that 
compels consideration. The title of the last discourse—‘‘ Jesus Christ 
Speaking of the Church to his Apostles”—arrests attention and invites 
criticism. Restricted to the recorded teachings of the “ forty days,” the 
author guardedly infers a phase of apostolical dogma, but this is not 
enough. He holds that the Master taught many things that are not re- 
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corded, the proof being drawn from the subsequent conduct of the apostles 
respecting the polity and usages of the Church. From this unrecorded 
teaching he infers the three orders of the ministry and succession in the 
apostolate, with distinct functions and prerogatives. He says there was no 
controversy in the apostolic Church over the threefold order, inferring 
from this fact that it was in existence and accepted; but common sense 
requires us to believe that the absence of controversy is proof that the 
“ order” did not exist. To base the threefold division of the ministry on 
unrecorded teaching is shifting the ground hitherto occupied by Church- 
men, opens the door to all sorts of dogmas and theories, and strengthens 
Christendom against the acceptance of the ground-doctrine of a Church 
that has been entirely too boastful of a position now admitted to be an 
inference, and that from unknown and unrecorded suppositions. The last 
chapter is the fly in the ointment, and condemns it. 


Baptismal Remission; or, the Design of Christian Baptism. By Rev. G. W. 
Huauey, A.M., D.D., of the St. Louis Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
12mo, pp. 134. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, cloth, 60 cents. 

The baptismal question requires now and then new and independent 
treatment. The common evangelical view has been vindicated times 
without number; but the fanatical and unlearned in the Scriptures per- 
sist in theories destructive alike of New Testament teaching and vital 
piety. Dr. Hughey, prompted by a study of these fallacies, in particular 
as advocated by Campbell and the Church of Rome, exposes the error of 
the doctrine of ‘‘ baptismal remission;” showing that water baptism as 
prescribed in the New Testament is symbolical, that Jesus never taught 
its sufficiency for remission, and that remission is always the result, not 
of man’s act except so far as his faith is a condition, but of the divine 
work in man. This view he finds in the apostolic writings, Paul devel- 
oping it more extensively than the other apostles, It is difficult to detect 
a flaw in the author’s argument, so free is it from partisanship, from one- 
sided perceptions of truth, from denominational bent, and from the man- 
ifest purpose of an advocate to defeat an opponent. In his hands the 
New Testament suffers no manipulation, but is permitted to speak soberly, 
truthfully, triumphantly, in defense of the high ground of remission, not 
through ordinances, but through the power of faith in a pardoning God. 
The style is polemical, as is proper, and the spirit is heroic and charitable. 
The book deserves the recognition of the ministry and laity, and should 
invade those sections of the country where the error it confronts is exer- 
cising an unwholesome influence. 


Natural Religion. By the Rev. Tauro. W. Haven, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 200. New 
York: Twentieth Century Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1. 


The author repudiates scriptural religion as a finality, and proceeds to 
frame a system of faith, some parts of which are borrowed from the ma- 
terialists, and other parts of which are as original as they are curious and 
insufficient. He says (pp. 9, 10): ‘‘This religion of our nation, whose 
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documents are the Scriptures, beginning with Genesis and closing with 
Revelation, is not final truth. No infallible teacher appears therein... . 
The works of Paul seem not to bear the marks of absolute truth. The 
Son of man, himself holy and wise, has not said the last word that can be 
said nor given every truth in the religious range.” Repudiating the sa- 
cred teachers, it is useless critically to pass judgment upon what follows; 
for while Mr. Haven says some excellent things respecting the body and 
health, mind and its relation to the body, and is picturesque in his 
descriptions of nature, he fails both in ethical and religious concepts to 
suggest any thing of value that is not a reflection of the Scriptures or was 
not antedated by pagan and classical moralists. The task of constructing 
theories against Christianity is infatuating; but no form of natural relig- 
ion has ever made progress, while the supernatural religion is enswathing 
the race with its radiance and influence. We do not seriously object to 
proposed substitutes for the divine system, knowing that however bold 
and strong they may be they will come to naught, and prove again the folly 
of man in fighting against the stars. The author writes with a fair degree 
of earnestness, but evidently not from convictions born of profound in- 
vestigation or prolonged meditation on the outcome of his proposition. 


(Sixty) Living Papers Concerning Christian Evidences, Doctrine, and Morals. In 
Ten Volumes. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, $1 per volume. 

The series of papers comprising these volumes, of which five have been 
issued, include critical, historical, doctrinal, ethical, and scientific sub- 
jects prepared by eminent scholars in Great Britain and America, and 
adapted to every grade of culture in the Christian ministry. With Chris- 
tian theism as the primary doctrine the writers discuss all correlated 
questions, including non-theistic theories, with great ability and in har- 
mony with the latest discoveries and facts in science and history. Nearly 
every current question in biblical criticism has impartial and satisfactory 
elucidation by writers of acknowledged influence at home and abroad. 
Of the thirty papers in the five volumes at our hand no one is below the 
level of high scholarship, and all confirm, with many striking proofs, the 
‘* faith once delivered to the saints.” Such subjects as the miraculous 
element in Christianity; monotheism and the witness of Palestine to the 
Bible; the antiquity of man; agnosticism; Ernest Renan and his criticism 
of Christ; the Mosaic authorship and credibility of the Pentateuch ; mod- 
ern materialism; the authorship of the fourth gospel; the origin of the 
Hebrew religion; the philosophy of Herbert Spencer; and the Christian 
argument from prophecy, are discussed by great thinkers, and furnish 
proof of the range and character of Christian culture. Taking into the 
account the variety of these papers and the high-toned and elaborate dis- 
cussions by scholars who have already won distinction, the volumes are 
indispensable to those who would be informed on present-day themes and 
the developments of Christian thought. They area library in themselves 
—compact treatises on great subjects. The Methodist enterprise that 
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introduces them to American readers deserves the appreciation of the 
Church, and should be rewarded with a patronage that will make itself 
felt in advanced ministerial culture. 


The Place of Authority in Matters of Religious Belief. By Vincent Henry Sran- 
TON, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 229. London and New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Co. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


One class of writers holds to the necessity of authority in matters of 
religious belief; another class holds to the necessity of free inquiry in 
such matters. Seemingly, authority and liberty are incompatible. Dr. 
Stanton undertakes to adjust these opposite views to a standard of recon- 
ciliation and compatibility by insisting that while authority is as indis- 
pensable in religious belief as in any thing else, it should not trespass 
on the right of individual judgment and inquiry. One may be free 
and yet bound. This is not a compromise but a guardianship, on the 
one hand of the rights of the Church, and on the other of the rights 
of the individual. Without authority the Church cannot propagate 
itself ; without liberty the individual cannot progress in knowledge. 
Neither, however, as the author shows, conflicts with the other. As 
to the authority of the Bible, according to the consensus of the ages, 
whatever variation of view may obtain as to the evidences of its origin, 
it is supreme over the conscience and life, and yet amenable to history 
and criticism. As to the authority of the Church, while repudiating the 
infallibility of Rome, we accept the testimony of the early Church to the 
apostolicity of the New Testament Scriptures, of the rule of faith, and of 
her definition of doctrine. The authority of the Church rests on history, 
or, as the author says, on testimony. It must be admitted that the author- 
ity of the Church in these times rests chiefly on the New Testament, which 
witnesses to the Church as a divine institution, and invests it with right 
of moral dominion in the earth. This right is in perfect harmony with 
intellectual inquiry; and, so far as the author has demonstrated the 
necessity and possibility of an adjustment between these views, he has 
rendered special service to both sides of a great controversy. He is calm 
in spirit, self-poised in inquiry, and, though under the authority of the 
Church, is free enough for practical work. 


The Races of the Old Testament. By A. H. Saycr, LL.D., Author of Fresh Light 
From the Monuments, The Hittites, or, The Story of a Forgotten Empire, ete. 12mo, 
pp. 180. London: The Religious Tract Society, New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.20. 

In the hands of such a scholar as Professor Sayce biblical ethnology 
is rapidly advancing to the position of a science. Though still in its 
infancy, it has discovered some facts that give strength to its processes 
of thought and authority to its conclusions. Professor Sayce, recognizing 


the incompleteness of the data at hand, and that diligent searching must 
go on in the future, modestly undertakes in this little work only an 
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account of certain discoveries, principally in Egypt, of those monumental 
remains that indicate racial distinctions as they existed three thousand 
years ago. He makes particular use of the oriental pictures and sculpt- 
ures, the photographs of which were taken by that prince of archeolo- 
gists, Mr. Petrie, and reproduces them in the pages of this book. From 
these the story of racial types is clearly traced and otherwise confirmed 
by scientific measurements and the application of such tests as are used 
now in discriminating races. With these various helps, besides the 
explanation of scientific terms, the narration of the author is easily under- 
stood, and the mind refreshed with the facts of a new subject, which, 
with its bearing on some Old Testament problems, is doubly interesting. 
It is a signiflcant point which the author emphasizes, that in the study 
of races a knowledge of their languages avails little for final judgment. 
Language is neither a characteristic nor a test of arace, for it is a char- 
acteristic of all races. This simplifies the subject and reduces the test. 
Biblical students will be specially grateful for the elaborate exposition of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, by many considered the oldest ethnological 
record in existence. He disputes the assumption, and proves that the 
chapter is rather ethnographical than ethnological. By this distinction 
he removes the great difliculty of interpreting it as a true historical record, 
and vindicates it from a view-point that demonstrates its integrity. We 
have not the space for a full description of the book, the name of whose 
author is a guarantee of its faithfulness to fact and the legitimacy of its 
deductions from observations in a field new, difficult, and yet promising 


the largest and most satisfactory returns, It is enough to say that he in- 
cludes in his studies the Semitic race, the Egyptian, the people of Canaan, 
the Hittites, and the people of Africa, Europe, and Arabia, declaring their 
racial differences with exactness and fidelity to the inscriptions and photo- 
graphs placed at his disposal. As an original work it needs but to be 


examined to be appreciated. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Art and Criticism. Monographs and Studies. By THEopore CuILp. IIlustrated. 
Large 8vo, pp. 343. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, ornamental cloth, $8. 
Art criticism is one of those sciences that appeals less to the multitude 

than to those whose intelligence leads them to sympathize with beauty as 

it is written on the face of nature. Great paintings are beyond those who 
prefer the commonplace, and are unaffected by the charmful side of things. 

To beappreciated they must be studied, and only artists know how to study 

art. Mr. Child’s work is of that high order that separates it from the or- 

dinary text-book, and from many of the critiques of the subject. It may be 
suspected that he writes from the subjective view-point, having announced 
his standard of art; but the reader will discover that he has subordinated 

a personal interpretation to such rules of criticism as justify the conclu- 

sions he has reached in every case. He «loes not allow his enthusiasm to 
33—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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betray him into a narrow or one-sided judgment. In sketching Botticelli, 
Miilet, Munkacsy, Barye, Rodin, and others, he is as quick to discern 
their limitations as their excellences, aud shows in these examples, besides 
in general observations, the wide range of the world of beauty and the 
variety in which the artistic talent has found expression. Whatever be- 
longs to painting, whether color, perspective, sensitiveness, form, logic, 
natural charm, beauty, is appropriately but usually indirectly discussed 
in these pages. Nor does the author omit an acute analysis of the virtues 
of sculpture, especially the products of French artists. The book will in- 
troduce the reader to a new world, as real, though a world of imitation 
as well as originality, of imagination as well as logical reflection, as the 
coarse tangible world in which flesh and blood are related to mind and 
spirit. It ministers to the art in us, and while under its spell transforms us 
into artists, or interpreters of those forms of nature that hold the mystery of 
power and exist as symbols of the thought that supervised their creation. 


Poetry, with Reference to Aristotle's Poetics. By JoHN HENRY NEWMAN. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Yale University. 8vo, pp. 36. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 30 cents. 

In analyzing the principles of poetry as enunciated by the Greek writer, 
Newman is as instructive on the general subject as Aristotle himself. 
Neither, perhaps, interprets correctly nor exclusively, but the two critics, 
bating the errors each points out in the other, say nearly all that may be 
said on poetics. Newman is acute in his detection of defects in the Aris- 
totelian canons; but he does more than criticise. He feels bound to em- 
phasize the function of poetry, which he holds to be a representation of the 
ideal. Idealization, therefore, is its true element, and differentiates it from 
history and biography and allies it with metaphor and music. He insists 
that description, narrative, character, customs, opinions, philosophy of 
mind and action, in order to attain poetic dignity must pass through the 
idealizing process. Illustrations from ancient and modern poets confirm 
this putting of the case. His suggestions on originality and composition, 
together with the notes and introduction of the editor, are valuable. 
Familiarity with this essay will enable one to comprehend the mystery of 
poetics, and this is its highest commendation. 


Wells of English. By Isaac Bassett CuoaTe. 12mo, pp. 310. Boston: Roberts 
srothers. 

No department of study is richer in its materials, more abundant in its 
resources, more related to all inquiries, or more inspiring in its influence 
on the intellect than that of literature. It is the key to human progress 
in culture and the mental elevation of the race. Any book, therefore, that 
introduccs us to the history of letters, or presents it in a new aspect, is 
worthy of close and immediate attention. Impressed that he must deal 
with his subject in new relations, the author has produced a volume the 
chief characteristics of which recommend it to the thoughtful considera- 
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tion of those of literary spirit. He makes it clear that literature hus a 
history, and that its evolution has been methodical rather than irregular, 
and according to law rather than the result of accident or environment. 
He holds that it is indebted for this regular progress, not alone to great 
writers, but to a large extent to obscure though not the less genuine 


= 


thinkers and scholars, who stooped in poem and prose to the multitudes, 
and were satisfied rather with usefulness than fame. The book is a faith- 
ful recognition of the services of forty writers, the majority of whom are 
unknown to the world at large. We may congratulate the author upon 
his emphatic indorsement of that honest class of writers who have contrib- 
uted so much to the course and character of literature, and yet are with- 
out monuments or eulogies. This is the chief value of his work, 
recovery of obscure poets from too long neglect he has not only rendered 
justice to whom it was due in their life-time, but he has shown the wide 


range of literature and its relation to all the affairs of life. 


for the people they indulged not in metaphysics or the mysteries of the- 
ology, but chose those themes that ministered to patriotism, religion, the 
purity of social customs, and the utilitarian side of life. It is not of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Homer, Macaulay, Carlyle, or Emerson that he writes, but of 
such men as John Barbour, Robert Henryson, George Puttenham, Joshua 
Sylvester, James Shirley, and others: some of them eccentric, some with- 
out passion, some fanatical, some sagacious, These engage his attention, 


and with discriminating judgment win his admiration. 


view-point of the author the work is most satisfactory in style, tone, 


accuracy, and general purpose. 


Diseases of the Nasal Organs and Naso-Pharynz. By WHITEFTELD Warp, M.A., 
M.D., Ten Years Surgeon to the Metropolitan Throat Hospital, late Clinical 
Assistant to the London Throat Hospital, Member of the New York County 
Medical Society, ete. 16mo, pp. 165. New York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 
Occasionally a medical treatise is of great value to the family. 

such books are loaded with technical terms which only physicians under- 

stand, and with suggestions and remedies that laymen c 

Dr. Ward’s brochure is of a different type, though written in a scientific 

spirit. Technical in anatomical description, he discusses the diseases of 

the nasal organs so clearly, indicates so briefly the instruments and reme- 
dics to be used in particular conditions, and with the help of illustrations 
makes the entire subject so plain, that, after reading the book, one feels 
more confidence in those who profess to heal the various forms of catarrh 
It is not a book 
of theories, but contains results derived from observation and experiment 
in hospitals both in New York and London, It may be added that the 
instruments and treatment suggested by Dr. Ward are those preferred by 
specialists after years of trial and conviction of their utility. 
the fact that the general suggestions of the author have been tested we 


and nasal conditions that are annoying and dangerous, 


eases of the nasal organs, 
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recommend the book to the consideration of those who suffer from dis- 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Letters of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers. 
Translated by CLARA BELL and Henry W. Fiscuer. With Illustrations. 8vo, 


pp. 317. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

Letter-writing is an art involving skill, conscience, judgment, knowl- 
edge of human nature, and familiarity with forms of speech. In private 
correspondence great men, forgetful of etiquette and literary rules, usually 
contradict the general impression of their greatness: they write with free- 
dom, but at the expense of dignity; they indulge in personal items rather 
than questions of statesmanship; they are careless in composition, hasty 
in criticism, and reckless of consequences. The publication of the corre- 
spondence of some distinguished men has resulted in a changed public 
estimate of their standing in literature and of their services to their age 
and country. In a narrow view the test of a man is his correspondence, 
because it isa source of self-revelation unequaled by any other source of 
information, Count Moltke is not responsible for the appearance of these 
letters, which were written to his mother and brothers, and were never in- 
tended for the world’s perusal. They do not, however, compromise him 
or disturb the public judgment of his character or services. He meets 
this perilous test with safety to himself and without peril to his fame. 
The letters to his mother, though of absorbing interest from their affec- 
tion, and containing a general account of his military ambitions and trials, 
cover the least eventful period of his life. He writes freely of experiences 
in Poland, Berlin, and Constantinople; tells of his translation of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall and its failure, and of the prospects of a general war 
among the nations. In his letters to his brother Adolph he discusses great 
national questions, such as Prussia’s position in Europe, the situation in 
the Crimea, the Luxemburg question, and the Franco-German war, In 
letters to his brother Ludwig he is occupied with his journey to Rome, 
and comments on the Pope and the situation in Italy. Though writing to 
kindred he rises above the considerations of relationship, and reveals a 
knowledge of political conditions that shows how well prepared he was 
to offer to Germany the wisest counsel in the process of consolidation. 
To know Moltke on his unknown side, this volume of letters should be 
read with the interest that attaches to the life of one who was as faithful 
to little duties as he was heroic in action and eminent in service. 


William Lloyd Garrison. The Abolitionist. By ARrcHIBALD H. GrimKE, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 405. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
Biography in competent hands reaches high-water mark in heroes. A 

great leader makes history which cannot be written with his relation to it 

ignored. The antislavery movement without Mr. Garrison had not gone 
forward with the impetuosity and steady persistence that characterized it 
from the time he espoused the project of emancipation, for in some respects 
he was the movement; he gave it direction; he stimulated its weakness; 


he declared his convictions and suffered for them; he was courageous and 
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spoke only for liberty; he had faith and triumphed. Mr. Grimke describes 
him according to facts, showing that he was a prophet to his generation, 
and so far as the abolition movement contributed to freedom he ‘s entitled 
to credit. It isan enchanting story—his early impressions, his fearless 
editorship, his master-strokes for the rights of man, his imprisonment, 
his variable experiences, the discouragement and encouragement of aboli- 
tionism, his miscellaneous works, the shifting of scenes, the dawning of 
the day, the victory, his death—materials these that the author has woven 
into living truth. No fiction is equal to this ‘‘ life,” and the average bio- 
graphy will not compare with it. 


The Organic Union of American Methodism. By Bisuor 8. M. Merritt. 12mo, 
pp. 112. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, 
cloth, 45 cents. 

To secure organic union it must be advocated, and on grounds that 
will compel assent, though they may not immediately effect the object. 
Bishop Merrill, with clear knowledge of our historic past, and compre- 
hending the situation as it now exists, proposes union on the ground of 
its desirableness and for the removal of the reproach that ecclesiastical 
divisions usually entail, and for which there are no compensations. He 
writes, not as a controversialist, but as an historian and logician, evincing 
a spirit of candor that must commend itself even to those who prefer sepa- 
rate organizations, and offering a challenge of love that will have its effect 
in finally bringing together the several branches of Methodism. He re- 
cites the history of the organization of independent Methodist bodies, stat- 
ing the grounds of their action, and upon the affirmation that the causes of 
separation no longer exist he builds an argument for union that is irresisti- 
ble. As to plans and suggestions for fraternity, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, being the largest body, took the initiative, and is equally ready 
to open the way for the consideration of the greater question of organic 
unity. No presentation of the subject has appeared which is so stimulat- 
ing; and it so agrees with our own convictions, as expressed in the Janu- 
ary-February (1892) number of this Review, that it can only receive our 
most cordial indorsement, in connection with the hope that though it 
awaken controversy its final fruit may be peace and unity. 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay Apams, Author of Poet-Laureate, 
Idylis, ete. 12mo, pp. 277. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co, Price, cloth, $1.25, 
Only incidentally is Jane Austen the novelist considered, the author’s 

main design being a delineation of her character, associations, habits, 

tastes, and the history of her progress in letters. For his purpose he had 

a good subject, Miss Austen having been a woman of marked and lovable 

qualities, the discussion of which had been more or less omitted in the 

estimates of her work; and, as to the attempt of the author, it will be 
conceded that merely as literature it possesses a charm that insures its 
popularity, and as a biography it will be accepted as worthy of the high- 


est rank, Her childhood, though uneventful, is invested with beauty, and 
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her earliest essays in writing are quoted in proof of the exquisite literary 
taste and the fine imaginative impulses which governed her more perma- 
nent work. She was fond of reading; and though without romance in her 
life, eagerly absorbed fairy tales, and was led step by step into those 
attractive creations that had their perfection in her greatest work, called 
Persuasion. It is enough to say that this biography is as valuable for 
yeneral reading as any of the novels she wrote, which gave her the fame 
that still survives. 


The Irish Element in Medieval Culture. By H. Zimmer. Translated by JANE 
LoRiING EpMANDS. 12mo, pp. 139. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
cloth, «ov cents, 

The author justly rebukes written history for its neglect of the Irish 
element in medigval culture. From a review of the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the Irish people, from the fourth to the twelfth centuries, it is 
evident that they were prepared to extend missionary operations over the 
continent, and the proof is abundant that they contributed to the educa- 
tional forces of Germany, France, Italy, and Switzerland. Ireland was 
not invaded by the Romans, and the early Christianity of the people was 
not contaminated with the barbarism of the hordes of Europe. Monas- 
teries flourished and sent forth pious monks into the great cities of the 
continent, who, besides exercising their special offices, became teachers and 
authors, and were welcomed by crowned heads as promoters of letters 
and civilization. Irish monasteries were also established in Europe, the 
author regarding one in Lombardy and another in Germany as representa- 
tive of true Irish culture. The Irish monks opened libraries, founded 
schools, wrote books, many of the manuscripts of which are still in exist- 
ence, and were for a time the scholars and thinkers of Europe. The facts 
that the author employs in defense of his thesis are abundant and undis- 
puted, and the showing he makes of the remarkable indebtedness of 
medieval Europe to Irish culture should astonish that class of readers 
who see nothing in Irish history but the traces of sedition, and regard the 
Irish character as vulnerable ethically, religiously, and intellectually. The 
book is timely and challenges investigation. 


The Evolution of Life; or, Causes of Change in Animal Forms, A Study in Biol- 
ogy. By Hupsparp WINstow Mitcuett, M.D. 12mo, pp. 460. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

The theory of evolution, proclaimed by its early advocates as an expla- 
nation of universal phenomena, is still in process of change and develop- 
ment. Scientific students have anticipated growth of views, for 3: siust 
advance from its primordial condition or collapse. In its present form it 
satisfies neither science nor religion, though it has amassed facts and offers 
some acceptable tentative solutions. It is on the way to a correct adjust- 
ment with truth, and any contribution to such an adjustment is welcome. 
The author, discerning the limitations of naturalistic evolution as hitherto 


maintained, proposes an inquiry that may relieve it of some difficulties, 
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and make its path smoother and easier to travel. The common notion, 
however true, that in the gradations of matter and life lower form’ pre- 
ceded higher and newer forms, does not by any means include all the 
facts or answer all those inquiries that inhere in the subject. The fact of 
gradation is one thing, which evolution has emphasized; the cause of gra- 
dation is another, which evolution has not determined. The author, confi- 
dent of scientific accuracy, elaborates an inquiry into the physiological 
cause of the various changes in the anatomy of the animal kingdom, 
carrying the mystery of the evolutional process somewhat further than the 
pioneers of the theory, and making plausible a view of nature that can- 
not but be helpful in investigation. It is too soon to pronounce upon 
the finality of his inquiry, but it is in order to say that it deserves scien- 
tific consideration. Beginning with the doctrine of cosmogony, he traces 
the earth’s history through the paleozoic, mesozoic, cenozoic, and post- 
tertiary periods, applying his physiological tests wherever they can serve 
his purpose, and preparing the way for his exposition of man as a product 
of evolution. It is interesting to note his attempt to place man in the 
same line of development as other animals; and it is equally awakening 
to read his prognosis of the terrestrial sphere, a part of which is as specu- 
lative as it is scientific. From none of these inferences do we dissent, 
except to say that his physiological inquiry at these points needs buttress- 
ing. On the whole the book is a valuable development of an inquiry that 
may suggest a profounder and wider research into the great mystery. 


Memorabilia of the New World. By W. Fotscu. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 365 and 867. 

Price, cloth, $1.25 each. 

These volumes in the German language were, as their author expressly 
states, written for the instruction and entertainment of youth. They cover 
a wide field and discuss subjects which must forever prove Memorabilia. 
A hasty glance at the captions of the various chapters will afford a con- 
ception of their range: ‘‘Columbus and the New World;” ‘‘ The Land of 
the Montezumas;” ‘‘The Land of the Incas;” ‘‘ Huguenots in the New 
World;” ‘‘ Concerning the Mormons;” “ The Struggle for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Slaves.” The author purports only to give panoramic views 
of some of the more remarkable phenomena the New Worid has to offer; 
wherefore the chapters of his work take on rather the appearance of de- 
tached essays. A real connection there is not between them; a progres- 
sion, however, is traceable, and the materials necessary to fill out the gaps 
have been appropriately sketched in introductions to the several volumes. 
The essay on Columbus is timely, and sums up briefly what is known of 
his remarkable career. German readers especially will be attracted by 
the chapters on Mexico and Peru. For American readers none of the 
essays will perhaps possess quite the interest aroused and sustained by 
that on the Mormons. Much of the information here offered on this topic 
was hitherto not readily accessible to German readers even in America. 
Altogether these books are uncommonly replete with instruction; and, 
intended for the young, they are quite adapted to their purpose in their 
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arrangement, succinctness of details, and general attractions of style. To 
be sure, the critic may take exception to some things in the work, but 
it will do good in spite of blemish or criticism, which cannot. be said of 
thousands of works offered in these days to the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


My Mother. An Appreciation. By Bishop Joun Hf. Vincent. 16mo, pp. 45. 

Meadville: Flood & Vincent. 

This tribute to a mother’s character and influence by a distinguished 
son is a model biography, being dignitied in its relations, exquisite in its 
literary taste, and effective in the impressiveness of the lessons it teaches. 
Bishop Vincent, under the impulse of a reverential memory and in recog- 
nition of the strength of the filial relation, portrays his mother in her 
house-life, with her domestic habits, in her association with neighbors, in 
mutual acts of kindness, and in her religious experiences and activities, 
that indicate a decided Methodistice spirit from her conversion to the day 
of her death. The brief history reveals a Christian woman whose earnest- 
ness was in proportion to her knowledge, whose faith was undisturbed by 
doubt, whose stability was unmarked by vicissitude, whose love never 
wavered, and whose devotion to duty was only eclipsed by her growth 
in those virtues that raised her to the elevation of the saints. In these 
things she was a pattern, and therefore the appropriateness and value of 
the setting forth by one whose judgment was not impaired by love and 
whose discriminations were not lessened by appreciation. 


Sams and Shylock; or, A Preacher’s Plea for the Working-men. Himself a 
Day Laborer. By the Rev. Joun M. Driver, Pastor of Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. 12mo, pp. 271. Chicago: 
Patriotic Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


A series of discourses—sixteen in number—on the rights, obligations, 
and privileges of the working-men—a class of men whom the author 
rightly holds to have been in subjection to capital long enough. As a 
remedy for the existing condition he discountenances the more violent 
methods of socialism and nihilism, and recommends the religion of the 
Nazarene carpenter to the consideration of the class whom he would help. 
Occasionally he is extravagant in description and claims, but the subject 
is an exciting one and likely to beget inflammatory speech and action, 
the excuse for which is the motive of sympathy with those who are 
wronged. The earnestness of the author has not compromised his sense 
of justice or blinded him to a recognition of the other side. The book 
is comprehensive in plan, exhibits a unity not usual in miscellaneous ad- 
dresses, and will be useful in proportion as it is circulated, 





